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Tuere are feveral reafons for fele@ting the prefent as a good 
opportunity for “taking ftock” of Englifh painting. For 
the firft time in this country, we have juft had an opportunity 
of comparing a mafs of felected pictures of the Englith fchool 
with fimilar, though fmaller, feleCtions from all the living fchools 
of Europe. Paris had already afforded a like opportunity in 
1855. The two Exhibitions were, in fome fenfe, complementary 
to each other. French pictures ufurped the fame prominence in 
relation to the pictures of all the reft of the world in the Champs 
Elyfées, as Englifh pictures at South Kenfington. The Parifian 
Commiffion in 1855 appropriated to the reprefentation of the 
{chool of France as much fpace as was parcelled out among all 
the other fchools of Europe. The London Commiffion of laft 
year felt themfelves juftified in following the fame principle in 
the diftribution of their galleries. Leaving thofe charged with 
the duty of felecting the foreign pictures to fix the limits and 
conditions of felection, the Englifh Commiffioners decided that 
the reprefentation of Englifh painting fhould take in the painters 
of the century, and fhould thus, in faét, exhibit a complete 
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fynopfis of our fchool, of which the real roots were ftruck in 
Hogarth, who died juft a hundred years ago. The fulnefs of 
reprefentation thus fecured to Englifh painting was, of courfe, 
greatly to its advantage, and fhould be allowed for in any com- 
parifon of our native fchool with its foreign rivals which may 
be bafed on laft year’s Exhibition. 

To complete the cycle of Great International picture-fhows, 
Germany (with Scandinavia) and Belgium (with Holland) fhould 
gather the living eafel-art of the world to Berlin and Bruffels. 
The two countries have already thus brought together the eafel- 
painters of their refpective fchools at Munich an:i Antwerp. But 
they may reafonably proteft againft any conclufions being drawn 
about the merits of contemporary German or Belgian art, as 
compared with that of France or England, till -xhibitions have 
been held in which the German and Belgian fchools have in 
fucceffion enjoyed as large a relative reprefentation as has been 
fecured already by the French and Englifh fchools. Yet even 
after this had been done, fair comparifon of thefe, the great 
{chools of Europe, would ftill be impoffible. For France, Ger- 
many, and, in a lefs degree, Belgium, have a public, monumental, 
and decorative art, which, {peaking largely, is ftill altogether ~ 
wanting, or, more ftrictly {peaking, is juft beginning to exift in 
England. This kind of art cannot be reprefented in Exhibition 
galleries. We faw laft year how poor a fhow the German fchool 
made among their contemporaries without it. It muft indeed 
be excluded from confideration altogether in any comparifon of 
the {chools that may be founded on Exhibitions, though it is a 
principal matter to be confidered in judging and adjufting the 
relations of each fchool, firft, to national culture, and, next, to 
the art of the world. 

But the prefent time is a good one for a review of our 
{chool of painting, for more reafons than that England in 1862 
invited the painters of the world to South Kenfington. The 
Royal Commiffion of the Fine Arts, which has till now fuper- 
intended the works of art in the New Houfes of Parliament 
(under the enlightened prefidency of the Prince Confort as long 
as he was fpared to us), has juft been brought toa clofe. A 
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Royal Commiffion has been appointed to confider and report on 
the relations of the Royal Academy and Englifh art. Another 
has been fitting to inquire into the decay of the frefcoes in the 
National palace at Weftminfter. We have recently had frefcoes 
executed, for the firft time in this country, at the coft of learned 
focieties, by fubfcriptions, or by individual munificence, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Hall, in the chapel in Margaret Street, in the church 
erected by the daughters of the late Bifhop of Gloucefter in Pim- 
lico, and in the Roman Catholic Chapel of St John at Iflington. 
Defigns have been afked for the beginning of roof-decoration 
in St Paul’s, to be paid for by fubfcription. Finally, the year 
has feen fome of the moft fuccefsful appeals to public favour by 
pictures yet recorded, the largeft prices ever paid to Englifh 
painters, and the moft daring ventures ever launched in one 
bottom by fome of our dealers, or rather {peculators, in pictures. 

In a word, Englifh art at this moment prefents to us a picture 
in which, from one point of view, the prominent features are 
internal anarchy, fomething like a break-down in our firft effays 
at national employment of our painters, and an unexampled 
and triumphant intrufion into the domain of art of the trading 
and fpeculative principle. Thefe features are combined with 
more extenfive and better-paid employment for the painter by 
private patrons than has ever been known in any period of his- 
tory or in any country. It muft be confeffed this is not what 
tradefmen call a cheerful view of “the fituation” in art, whatever 
fet-off againft the firft-mentioned fet of facts there may be in 
the laft. We fhould be very glad if the picture could be proved 
an overcharged one, from whatever point it profefs to be taken. 
It is true, however, that there is another fide to the fhield. We 
have juft now been looking at it from the points of view leaft 
favourable to Englifh art,—thofe which regard the government, 
teaching, and difcipline of our fchool and its public employment. 
But Englifh painters, like Englifh traders and Englifh municipal- 
ities, repudiate Government aid, call out loudly to be let alone, 
and prefer making their own way by individual light and inde- 
pendent effort. Englifhmen hate to fee Government called in for 
any purpofe that can poffibly be effected without it. And juft 
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as Englifh town-councillors repudiate the pretenfions of General 
Board of Health, Home Office, or Medical Department of Privy 
Council, to plan their works of fewerage or water-fupply, or to 
root out their fever-nefts, fo Englifh painters, once releafed from 
the leading-ftrings of ftudent-hood, are likely to be impatient 
of any attempt that may be made by Commiffioners of Fine 
‘ Arts, Office of Works, Royal Academy, or any other body, im- 
perial or profeffional, to map out fchemes for artiftic inftruction, 
government, or employment, to prefcribe rules or conditions, or 
to devife plans of co-operation. Even Englifh ftudents are very 
apt to take the bit in their teeth. Pre-Raphaelitifm was a revolt 
againft the Academy by boys with the down ftill on their chins. 
But to get full-grown Englifh painters to agree to any fcheme 
of government and inftruction, or to devife any machinery by 
which the State can be brought to bear as an employer of our 
artifts, in fuch a way as to command at once the confidence of 
the public and the profeffion, is a tafk, we fear, of enormous, if 
not infurmountable, difficulty. 

Perhaps, in the courfe of the following paper, fome light 
may be thrown on the difficulties of this tafk, and fome hints 
contributed to their folution. But this is not its only object. 
We doubt if much good is to be done by dwelling exclufively 
on our failures, on the fhort-comings of the Academy, the weak- 
nefs or decay of the Weftminfter frefcoes, the miftakes of the 
Royal Commiffion, and the perverfenefs of the Office of Works ; 
or by jeremiads over the want of public employment. At leaft, 
while acknowledging our miftakes, our deficiencies, and our 
defiderata, it is only fair to infift on the points in which we are 
ftrong, as on the originality and individuality of our {chool, the 
activity and generofity of private patronage among us, the 
healthy refort of our painters to nature as the true fountain-head 
of infpiration, and the good effeéts of all thefe upon Englifh 
painting. 

Let our fchool, at leaft, have credit for “les qualités de fes 
defauts.” ‘If, on the one hand, there be no fchool fo deficient in 
fyftem, fo without common aim, fo unregulated by traction or 
teaching, fo little under the dominion of theory, either in the 
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eefthetics or practice of the art, there is, on the other hand, none 
in which the individual qualities, bent, genius, perfonality of the 
painter have fuch free play. This is the firft thing that ftrikes 
all candid and intelligent foreign critics, in a gallery of Englith 
pictures. 

“The diftinctive characters of Englifh painting,” fays Théo- 
phile Gautier, in his criticifm of the Paris Exhibition of 1855,* 
“are a frank originality, a ftrong local flavour. England owes no- 
thing to other fchools, and the few leagues of fea which feparate 
her from the Continent might be the Atlantic, for their power of 
ifolation. An Englifh picture, whatever its merits, is recogniz- 
able at a glance even of the leaft practifed eye. Invention, 
tafte, drawing, colour, handling (/a touche), fentiment, all are pe- 
culiar. One feels tranfported into a far-off, unfamiliar world, 
though one may breakfaft in Paris and dine in London on the 
fame day. It is a fpecial art, refined to mannerifm, odd to a 
Chinefe pitch of oddity, but always ariftocratic and gentleman- 
like. * * * Antiquity has nothing to do with it. An Englifh 
picture is modern as a novel of Balzac’s. It proclaims the moft 
advanced civilization,.down to its minuteft details,—the brilliancy 
of the varnifh, the preparation of the canvas and the colours. 
Everything is perfect. At firft fight one is more ftartled than 
pleafed ; but the eye foon gets ufed to thefe ftrange and charming 
fcales of colour, thefe fatiny high-lights, thefe tranfparent fhadows, 
thefe filvery reflected lights, thefe frefh and freely-treated dra- 
peries, thefe long treffes of fhining hair; and through all thefe 
coquettifh attractions may be recognized a fubtle fentiment of ex- 
preffion in action, a rare underftanding of coftume, grouping, and 
acceffories, a philofophic ftudy of character and phyfiognomy.+ 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Lawrence, with their large and vigoroufly- 
contrafted ftyle, aiming at colours and effect, are no longer the 
favourite models.. Gainfborough and Conftable alfo have had 
their day; they are no‘longer admired or imitated. A few ftill 


* “Les Beaux Artsen Europe, 1855.” | “ On reconnait un fentiment trés fine de la 
Paris, Michel Lévy, 1*° f€rie, p. 7. pantomime et une rare entente de mife en 
+ This isalmoft the force of the French, | feéne.”* See ibid. 
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hold to the faith in Wilkie. The Englith fchool of the day has 
no rule but its free-will; each painter follows his individual 
bent, but without ever lofing the diftinétive Britifh trade-mark. 
After a few vifits the Exhibition divides itfelf into four well- 
marked zones—England, Belgium, Germany, and France. 
England is individuality, Belgium practical {kill (/avoirfaire), 
Germany the idea, France, ecle¢ticifm.” 

It is eafy to fee in thefe general introductory remarks a fo- 
reigner’s imperfect acquaintance with the fpecial characters and 
relations of particular Englifh mafters, as in the juxta-pofition 
of Reynolds and Lawrence, Conftable and Gainfborough. We 
only quote the paffage to fhow how the critic is impreffed by 
the ftrongly-marked nationality and individuality of our fchool. 

In Anton Springer’s thoughtful and fenfible treatife on the 
art of the 19th century,* our own fchool is treated of under 
a {pecial title. Inftead of ufhering it by the name of “ Englifh 
Art,” like the “German Art,” “ French Art,” which he has juft 
paffed under review, this chapter of Springer’s treatife is headed 
“ Efforts at Art (Kunfi-beftrebungen) in England.” 

“The circumftances of Englifh Art,” begins Springer, 
“ offer a peculiar fpectacle. Much originality, and yet a painful 
monotony; an agreement, in many points, in the prevailing 
manner, but no fchool; a local charaéter everywhere ftrongly 
marked, but no artiftic unity. No race of painters are fo un- 
miftakeable as the Englifh, unequalled for their tranfparency 
and foftnefs of colouring. On the other hand, in no circle of 
artifts do fuch inner differences, fuch manifold and fharp con- 
trafts, prevail as in the Englifh. The development of Englifh 
art is conftantly taking new directions, and introducing new 
models. Yet it is impatient of influences from without, and holds 
zealoufly to its national individuality. If, however, we try to dis- 
cover in what this confifts, we fhall find it limited to a particular 
technical manner,not rooted in a peculiar point of view (Aus/chau- 


* Which originally appeared as the | chichte der Bildenden Kiinfte im neun- 
12th volume of his valuable Encyclopediac | zehnten Jahrhundert. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 
work “ The Prefent,” but has fince been | 1858.” 

publithed feparately under the title “ Gef- 
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ungsweife), or a fenfe of forms of home growth. Reynolds 
and Lawrence are not lefs Englifh than Wilkie and Turner, yet 
how little have thefe painters in common. The Englifh {chool 
includes fome of the leading artifts of Europe; we need only 
mention C, G, Scott, Barry, Gibfon, Landfeer. But they ftand 
completely ifolated, and in no intimate relations with their con- 
temporaries, who in one direction enjoy the moft unreftrained 
freedom, while in others they are fubjected to the pettieft oppref- 
fion (die hleinlichfte Bedriichung) at the hands of the privileged 
corporation of the Royal Academy. ‘The great charms and at- 
tractive beauties of many Englifh works of art are undeniable, 
but if prefent Englifh art as a whole were wiped out of ex- 
iftence, the erafure would not have the leaft influence on the 
courfe of artiftic development in the reft of Europe, as even 
in England itfelf art-life is exclufively private, unconnected with 
and unfupported by national education and culture( Volh/bildung ). 
Owing to thefe and many other contrafts, the hiftoric apprecia- 
tion of modern Englifh art becomes a work of extraordinary 
- difficulty. Nay, the queftion fuggefts itfelf whether this intermix- 
ture of arbitrarily-conceived art-methods (Kunftweifen), bafed on 
perfonal individualities, admits of any general hiftoric judgment.” 

This bewilderment over Englifh individualifm, this inability 
to appreciate an art without law, except fuch as each man makes 
for himfelf, is natural in a German, accuftomed everywhere to 
look for order, from the guidance of external authority in mat- 
ters political; from internal law, theory, principle, in matters 
eefthetic and fcientific. Our individualifm in art muft aftonith 
the Frenchman almoft as much as the German, though for 
different reafons. If not accuftomed, like the German, to bow 
to the regulative power of the Idea, the Frenchman is ufed, at 
leaft in the higher walks of art, to the magifterial influence of 
the atelier, and the French academy at Rome. For the one 
reafon or the other, that individualifm, on which we are wont 
to pride ourfelves, appears to the foreigner hopelefs, aimlefs law- 
leffnefs. He admits that it gives free play to originality, but it 
feems to him deftructive of fteady progrefs in art at home, and 
of all power, for great public or national purpofes, of anything 
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like a diftinétive national ftyle, as well as fatal to the influence 
of Englifh art abroad. It condemns our {fchool to ifolation 
amongft the {chools of Europe, juft as it condemns each mafter 
of that fchool to ifolation among his brethren. 

Againft thefe difadvantages, Englifh artifts have till now 
been content to fet the greater liberty fecured, on our plan, for the 
individual mind and hand. And even the French and German 
' art-critic muft admit that in this matter, the great zfthetic cur- 
rents of the time fet rather in the fame direction as Englifh 
feeling and practice. Realifm—the dire¢t refort to nature for a 
fource of law as well as a fountain of infpiration—is every day 
encroaching even on the moft jealoufly guarded preferves of 
Academicifm in France and Idealifm in Germany. Acade- 
micifm, being the more practical of thefe two powers, holding 
the purfe as well as the fceptre, and laying down rules which can 
be obeyed mechanically in great meafure, makes the ftouter 
fight. She maintains the long-defcended claims of ftyle, can 
appeal to an illuftrious genealogy, and can point to her titles 
and muniments, in the mafter-pieces of the 16th century. She 
has, befides, the difpenfing of academic fauteuils, and liberal 
government purchafes and commiffions. German Idealifm—more 
profefforial, bookifh, and thoughtful—can appeal abundantly 
to “the inner confcioufnefs,” but fparely to practical refults. She 
may hug herfelf on diftinguifhed triumphs of the intellect, but 
can boaft none of the pencil. The great religious or national 
cyclical works. of Cornelius or Schnorr at Munich, are moft ad- 
mired where they are known only through the engraver. The 
beft thing that could happen to nine-tenths of the “Ideal” 
frefcoes of Bavaria, Saxony, and Pruffia, is that they fhould difap- 
pear from the walls—as in many places they are difappearing— 
after the graver has put them into black and white. Even the 
works of Kaulbach in the New Mufeum or the Campo Santo at 
Berlin, where in a vaft feries of profoundly combined compofi- 
tions, he unrolls the whole profane and facred hiftory of the world, 
form no exception to this verdict. Let thofe who with to retain 
their refpect for the conceiver and defigner of thefe enormous 
embodiments of deeply-pondered theories of race, and elaborately- 
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balanced views of human deftiny, be content with the engravings, 
and not venture acquaintance with the pictures themfelves. 

But this Ideal fchool of Germany, which, young as it is, 
dates only from the gathering of Overbeck, Veit, Cornelius, 
Schadow, and Schnorr at Rome fome 40 years ago, feems already 
to have exhaufted its propagating power. It appears to have 
loft its hold in great meafure on the rifing ability of Germany, 
which is drawn off either by Ecle¢ticifm towards the teaching of 
France, or by Realifm towards the difcipline of nature. Indeed it 
is not to be wondered at if even German ftudents, with all their 
congenital refpect for the Profeffor and the Idea, fhould have at 
laft opened their eyes to the importance of the fact that a painter 
fhould be able to paint. 

But if both Academicifm and Idealifm in France and Ger- 
many be giving ground before Realifm, as we believe obfervation 
fhows they are, we may be prepared to find individualifm mani- 
fefting itfelf more and more, both in France and Germany, and 
an affimilation, in this particular, to the Englifh fchool. 

This realiftic and individualizing tendency, however, is 
counterbalanced by an influence which has long been powerful 
abroad, and which muft gradually grow up in England, if ever 
her art is to affume anything like a national, as diftinét from an 
individual, character and fun¢tion. 

This is the influence of public employment. 

Untravelled Englifhmen, of courfe, can have no conception 
of the extent to which painters are employed in public or 
national works in Germany, France, and Belgium. Even tra- 
velling Englifhmen, in places where there are old works of art to 
fee as well as new ones, feldom give much attention to the latter. 
At Munich, however, the vaft fcale and amount of public art- 
work forces itfelf on the eye. In Berlin this is lefs confpicuous 
from the larger fize of the capital, but the enormous feries of 
compofitions by Cornelius in the New Mufeum and Campo 
Santo have been already referred to. In Drefden, Vienna, Co- 
logne, Stuttgart, Frankfort, Spires, Diiffeldorf, and at almoft 
every “refidency” in Germany, big or little, whether in palace, 
church, or gallery, the frefco-painter has been called upon to 
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complete the work of the architeé&t. In France, the employment 
of artifts on public monumental and religious works is not lefs 
extenfive. To fay nothing of the large fum yearly difburfed 
from the Treafury for the purchafe of eafel pictures to be placed 
in the public galleries of Paris and Verfailles, and in provincial 
mufeums and churches, we have only to make the round of 
Paris to fee the vaft amount of monumental work lately com- 
pleted or in progrefs. To take the churches only: among the 
beft examples are enumerated by Springer, Hippolyte Flandrin’s 
wall-paintings in the churches of St Germain-des-Prés, St Sevérin, 
and St Vincent de Paul; thofe of Amaury Duval in St Ger- 
main-en-Laye and St Méry (the latter in combination with H. 
Lehmann and Chaffériau) ; thofe of Chaffériau and Schnetz in 
St Roche and St Philippe-de-Roule; in St Sulpice, thofe of 
Vinchon, Abel de Pujol, and Delacroix ; thofe of Delorme in 
St Servais; thofe of Couture in St Euftache; thofe of Riefener 
in Charenton; thofe of Couder in St Germain J’ Auxerrois; 
thofe of Ziegler in Ste Madeleine; thofe of Glaure, Laure, and 
L’Eftang-Parade, in St Vincent; thofe of Perrin, Orfel, Tyr, &c., 
in Notre Dame de Lorette. In fecular buildings, we have the 
large ceiling-pictures of the Louvre and the Hotel de Ville, from 
the hands of Ingres, Delaroche, Riefener, Cabanel, Miiller, 
Lehmann, Landelle, Benouville, and others lefs diftinguifhed; 
Gérome’s works in the Confervatoire des Arts et Métiers; 
Chaffériau’s in the ftaircafe of the Confeil d’Etat ; L. Boulanger’s 
in the reading-room of the Senate, and Delacroix’s in the library 
of the Senate and the palace of the Legiflative body; Pujol's in 
the Bourfe; Gendron’s in the Cour des Comptes; Delaroche’s 
in the Hémi-cycle of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

While the painter is thus actively at work, the public em- 
ployment of the {culptor is juft as largely provided for. 

The public employment of artifts in Germany was due 
mainly to the impulfe communicated by King Ludwig of Ba- 
varia and the late King of Pruffia, who had warmly taken up 
the principles of the Romano-German revivalifts of the Villa 
Maffimi and the Villa Bartholdy between 1815 and 1825. The 
refult was the creation of the moft impofing and widely-influen- 
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tial academic fchool which has influenced the art of a nation 
fince that of Bologna, with which, in many refpects, the neo- 
German fchool invites comparifon. It is not our obje¢t here to 
weigh the works of this fchool in critical fcales, nor to follow 
the leading fpirits of that knot of German enthufiafts along the 
diverging paths into which their various bents urged them,— 
Overbeck towards an afcetic imitation of the Umbrian {fchool ; 
Schnorr and Cornelius to the glorification of the romantic and 
poetic elements of German mythic and literary hiftory, which 
Kaulbach has fince carried forward with a daring and {fatiric 
fpirit all his own. Nor is it our purpofe here to dwell on the 
diftinctive ftyles, methods, or teaching of the different mafters, 
who from that centre at Rome foon monopolized the direction 
of the academies of Mitnich, Diiffeldorf, Berlin, Drefden, and 
Vienna, and fo determined the character of German art. They 
created a ftyle, the influence of which, though rudely fhaken, is 
far from extinét. They fully and fairly deferve the great credit 
of having reafferted the value of thought in art; of having ele- 
-vated the aim of art, enlarged its {phere of influence, united its 
three members, Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting in that co- 
operation in which alone all three can affert their higheft power, 
brought it once more into prominence as a means of culture, a 
fubjeét of national pride, and an inftrument of national {plendour, 
renown, and dele¢tation. But, unluckily, they began by under- 
valuing the ftudy of individual nature, and the technical fide of 
the painter's craft. Their ftyle of drawing and compofition 
from the firft was abftract, formal, and academic, though very 
different from the Academicifm againft which they had revolted, 
and which had offered them only the dregs of David's teaching. 
They reverenced Raphael and Michael Angelo: they main- 
tained the higheft theories of purity, laborioufnefs, cultivation 
of the artift, and devotion to lofty aims. For twenty years they 
were the leading art-influence of Europe, and their productions, 
mainly known through the engraver, have had a wider circula- 
tion beyond Germany than thofe of any modern continental 
{chool. But this influence has gradually declined, out of Germany 
firft, and now in Germany alfo; though not till it had fucceeded 
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in impreffing on the German works of the laft 30 or 40 years a 
diftinét and unmiftakeable charater,—a ftyle as marked as that 
of the fchool of David, which this German f{chool may be faid 
to have fucceeded. All this may be defcribed as the refult of 
public employment, carried on under the influence of a fet of 
profeffors whofe principles, whatever their minor divergences, 
had much in common. 

In France we find lefs trace of a {chool—properly fo called. 
Since the days of David, no one French mafter has wielded 
what deferves to be deemed the power of a capo di fcuola. 
Ingres, perhaps, comes neareft to it, and as head (between 1834 
and 1841) of the French Academy at Rome (where the prizemen 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, fent from Paris at the public ex- 
penfe, carried on their ftudies), he has materially influenced the 
rifing ability of France. But, as if to ftamp its diftinctive 
character of eclecticifm on the French fchool, his predeceffor 
in that poft had been Horace Vernet, the mafter in all France 
whofe ftyle and fpirit ftand in fharpeft contraft with thofe of 
Ingres. Still, though there is no French fchool, there is no 
want in France of that fevere and mafculine ftyle, that power 
of compofing and executing on a large fcale, which are required 
for monumental and decorative work. This is kept up by 
the manner in which painting is taught in France. The French 
ftudent enters himfelf in the atelier of fome great painter, 
Delaroche, or Flandrin, Couture, or Léon Coigniet, Yvon, or 
Cabanel. Here, amongft a crowd of companions, he draws 
daily from the model, overlooked from time to time by the 
mafter: makes fketches, periodically, for compofition and colour, 
from a fubject given out by the mafter: hears his remarks on 
the fketches, a lecture of the moft ufeful and practical kind; 
perhaps if he fhow confpicuous ability, is allowed to aid the 
mafter in his public works—as Mr E. Armitage, for example, 
worked on the Hémi-cycle picture of Delaroche. In this way, 
every great French painter is an inftrument for training up 
fucceffors and difciples, and for perpetuating principles and 
methods of practice. ; 

Contraft the cafe of German and French art, in thefe parti- 
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culars, with that of Englifh. Inftead of the animated, vivid, 
perfonal teaching of the German Academy, determined by its 
profeffor, or that of the French atelier infpired by its head, our 
Englith ftudent has the dead-alive routine of the antique and life- 
{chools of the Royal Academy, with its monthly fhift of vifitors, 
its pofts.and profefforfhips too often filled up in obedience to 
every claim but that of fitnefs. Inftead of the diftinét guidance 
of an individual mafter, there is the fluctuating dire¢tion of a 
fucceffion of Academicians, with the moft incompatible notions 
of the theory, domain, and methods of their art, agreeing in no- 
thing but their agreement to differ one from another. We are 
quite aware of the argument put forward in favour of this fyftem 
of fhifting vifitors,—that it leaves the ftudent free to choofe for 
himfelf, in this fea of crofling currents, the influence to which he 
will commit himfelf; that in this way he receives the light from 
more and more various points than he could from any fingle 
mind. It feems to be forgotten how fpecial is the gift of teach- 
ing: how little real intereft the majority of thefe changing vifit- 
ors can be expected to take in their work: how earneftly the 
youthful mind craves perfonal and individual guidance, influence, 
and ftimulus. But the teft of fyftems is in their fruits. Do 
we find the teaching of the Royal Academy rifing or finking in 
eftimation? Do its fchools yearly attraét more and more, or 
fewer and fewer, of our moft diligent and intelligent ftudents of 
art? Are its profeffors looked up to—its competitions ftrenu- 
oufly maintained—its diftin¢tions valued ? 

We fear that honeft anfwers to thefe queftions would not 
be favourable to the prefent fyftem; and we believe that no 
perfons know its defects fo well, lament them fo much, and are 
fo anxious to remedy them, as the moft intelligent members of 
the Royal Academy. 

Hitherto, however, we have fpoken of formal teaching only 
—that of the academy, atelier, or fchool. If we look to that 
wider and more important teaching, due to life, circumftance, 
and impreffion, this is equally unfavourable in the cafe of 
Englifh ftudents to art of a large and public character. But it is 
only when we take into account the inducements and material 
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conditions under which the ftudent finds himfel. on emerging 
from his fchool, and looking round for employment, that we 
can eftimate the enormous difference between this country, France, 
and Germany. 

There the nation, embodied in monarch, minifter, or munici- 
pality, as the cafe may be, is the great patron and employer, the 
difpenfer of diftinétion to the ambitious, of money to the fordid, 
of opportunity to the enthufiaftic. Everywhere the church offers 
its walls to the frefco-painter. Palace and mufeum, town-hall and 
gallery, open for him their corridors and loggie, their halls and 
ftaircafes. ‘To fuch employment all power that gives high promife 
or achieves early diftinétion naturally converges—the young, 
to work under the direction and in aid of the chief mafter ; the 
more advanced, as mafters themfelves. 

The clever young Englifh painter finds himfelf called upon 
to choofe between fevere monumental and abftract art, with ftarv- 
ation on the one hand, and attractive, cabinet, and modifh art, 
with employment, eafe, and wealth, on the other. 

His teaching has fitted him rather for the latter than the 
former, but we will fuppofe that other and nobler influences, 
youthful afpiration, travel, and enthufiafm created by the bygone 
grandeur of his art in Italy, or its modern prominence and honour 
in Miinich or Paris, have lifted him above the mere Exhibition 
level. How long can fuch influences hold out againft every 
circumftance, drawing him in the direétion where dealers jingle 
their purfes, and private purchafers point to the empty {paces on 
their walls? The little that is being done in the way of public 
work is already appropriated ; no new field opens. Is he to work 
and wait and ftarve, or to work and win and fell? He thinks 
of Barry painting in the Adelphi in rags, and on a diet of oat- 
meal porridge; of Hilton glad to eke out a bare fubfiftence by 
help of his falary as librarian to the Academy; of Haydon with 
his grey hairs dabbled in blood before his Ariftides—and he 
turns from his dreams with a figh, to feek for a telling dramatic 
fubje&t, or a ftory that admits of pretty dreffes and pretty faces, 
for the next Academy Exhibition. The irrefiftible influence of 
“the demand” in art tends daily to ftifle more and more all 
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afpiration to whatever does not appeal to immediate and ob- 
vious fources of pleafure in minds of no high or fpecial culture. 
Homely and truthful landfcape, ftriking expreffion, familiar, 
ftirring, or moving incident, and effective ftory, pretty faces, 
nurfery, kitchen, and cottage fcenes, tend more and more to 
become the ftaple of Englifh art. There are more and richer 
purchafers for fuch wares than ever. Within the prefent ge- 
neration the patronage of living art has become tenfold what 
it was at the beginning of the century. Prices have rifen as 
patrons have increafed. The nobleman, as a rule, is no longer 
the principal picture-buyer. He is content with his family 
portraits and the gallery that his travelled grandfather got to- 
gether. The great manufacturing and trading diftricts now 
open the beft picture markets. The overflowings of the wealth 
realized in Lancafhire mills, and Liverpool or London offices, 
and Gloucefterfhire forges, are invefted in pictures. Love 
of art, in fome cafes; oftentation, and the notion that a 
gallery of pictures is the becoming appendage of a fine houfe, 
in more; coupled with a keen eye to bufinefs, in moft inftances, 
are the motives for this kind of inveftment, which naturally 
flows to the art of the day. Befides the preference of the un- 
cultivated and natural tafte for modern over ancient pictures, 
the fhrewd buyers of this clafs naturally prefer the article that 
can be verified by the painter. They have feen too much of 
the depreciation of fecond-rate and unauthenticated “old mas- 
ters.” They are aware that all the beft old pictures are already 
catalogued and appropriated, their whereabouts known, their 
value fettled. But well-chofen modern pictures, even if bought 
at high prices, have hitherto proved good inveftments. Their 
value as yet is rifing at each change of hands. They know that 
they can always be turned into money. Buyers of this clafs, 
however, if intelligent enough to appreciate the money-value of 
good pictures by living artifts, even when they do not care for 
the pictures themfelves, are alfo fhrewd enough to know that 
they cannot truft their own tafte and knowledge in picture-buy- 
ing. Nor, if they had the fkill to choofe pictures, have they 
the time to make the round of the ftudios. Hence the growth 
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of the middle-man or picture-dealer, the chief channel between 
the fupply and demand of the induftrix. picture-market. He 
knows all the painters in vogue, and has the run of their paint- 
ing-rooms. He is firft informed of the works they have in 
hand, and watches their progrefs. He is affiduous at private- 
views and picture-fales, quick to pick up bargains, whether in 
the fhape of young talent in want of commiffions or ftray pic- 
tures going cheap. He will fometimes daringly buy up recog- 
nized ability, taking whatever it produces at good and prompt 
prices,—for the dealer underftands the irrefiftible temptation of 
ready-money ;—fometimes he will fecure rifing clevernefs by ad- 
vances, well fecured on the fruit of future labours. The bufi- 
nefs of print-publifhing has been almoft entirely abforbed by 
this clafs. The old-eftablifhed, ariftocratic publifhing houfes 
have no chance againft thefe bufy traders, with their blunt, 
pufhing ways, their fluent canvaffers, their large “ connexion” 
in the manufacturing diftricts, and their maftery of all the arts 
of publicity, advertifement, exhibition-rooms, newfpaper notice, 
puff printed and puff oral. Some of the fpeculations of this 
clafs are gigantic in the amount of capital really laid out 
(though report, feduloufly prompted, often largely exaggerates 
even the large fums really paid for pictures and copyrights), and _. - 
the machinery brought into play to fecure return for capital 
with the due profit. 

Public exhibition of fingle pictures has often enabled thefe 
dafhing fpeculators to recoup themfelves the thoufands paid to 
the painter, before the price of a fingle print comes in; fub- 
{criptions for prints are canvaffed for even before either picture 
or plate is begun, fo that the fubfcriber {peculates as well as the 
publifher, on the ftrength of his confidence in the latter, and 
his faith in the terms of his profpectus. Of courfe the eminent 
and fuccefsful among thefe dealers, with the other features of 
the commercial character, as a clafs poflefs thofe primary con- 
ditions of commercial fuccefs, bufinefs-like fidelity to engage- 
ments, and probity in money dealings. 

Now England has feen both great: print and picture fpecula- 
tions, and fuccefsful exhibitions of fingle pictures, before Hogarth 
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tried both, and fucceeded in the former by means the moft 
legitimate and irfeproachable. Boydell launched a grand fpecu- 
lation in his Shakefpere—and one that appears to have been 
prompted by refpeét for art, as well as the fair tradefmanlike 
defire of profit. Macklin followed fuit with his Bible. Exhi- 
bition * was tried of the pictures commiffioned by Boydell for 
his undertaking ; as afterwards of Fufeli’s illuftrations to Milton. 
Haydon realized large fums from the exhibition of his earlier 
pictures, the Judgment of Solomon, Chrift’s Entry into Jeru- 
falem, and Lazarus. But fuch {peculations and fuch exhibitions 
—as regards the fpeculativenefs in the one cafe and the fuccefs 
in the other—are thrown into the fhade by what we have feen 
in our own day, in fuch cafes as thofe of Mr W. H. Hunt's 
Chrift difputing with the Doctors, or Frith’s Railway-ftation, to 
fay nothing of lefs confpicuous examples. 

The dealer has, in fhort, grown into a new and great power 
in art. He has brought with him into the ftudio the money- 
making, {peculative fpirit, in a more prominent, more tempting, 
and more impofing form than it ever wore there in earlier times. 
He has been the agent for circulating more cafh in the bufinefs 
of picture-buying than was ever circulated before. He has 
been a liberal and ready-money purchafer of pictures himéelf, 
and has called a great many fuch purchafers into being, though 
they lay out their money in his fhow-room oftener than in the 
painter’s ftudio. The natural confequence has followed. De- 
mand has created fupply. The Englifh fchool was never before 
fo rich in painters of marked dexterity, fkill, and ability to meet 
even the higheft and rareft requirements of this market. It is 
very wide, and indeed omnivorous. It will {wallow even the pro- 
ductions of genius, if they do not exceed the right fize for the 
drawing-room or private gallery. All forms of landfcape, at home 
or abroad, are “inquired after,” to ufe the phrafe of the market. 
Graceful book-illuftration “is in brifk demand.” Incident pictures, 
or pictures from hiftory treated “incidentally,” are “lively.” Pret- 
ty faces, pretty draperies, pretty groupings, “go off at advanced 


* The rooms fince ufed by the Britith Inftitution were built for this purpofe. 
2 
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quotations.” Domeftic drama, efpecially its fentiment and low 
comedy, “commands a fteady price, with much doing.” Even 
fenfation-fcenes, and moments of horrible fufpenfe, find ready 
purchafers. Meanwhile the whole of that nobleft field of art, the 
fruits of which feed and are fed by the collective life, the paft great- 
nefs, the prefent activity, the pride, gratitude, joy, or forrow of 
the nation, lies fallow. There is no demand in the popular 
picture market for anything that minifters to the million, that 
contributes to the delight, appeals to the feeling, or forwards the 
culture of “the maffes,” confidered colle¢tively. 

Hiftory, largely conceived, ftately commemoration of men or 
events, ereétion and fplendid decoration of warlike, political, or 
induftrial monuments, metropolitan or provincial, are not here in 
queftion. What pleafes the eye, {peaks to fome feeling or fafhion 
of the time, fatisfies the tafte, ftimulates the fancy, or tickles the 
fenfes of the private purchafer, or in other cafes, what merely 
gratifies his pride, feeds his fenfe of importance, and helps to fur- 
nifh his rooms, is here in demand. We believe this to be a 
great, grievous, and growing evil. Others may be of a different 
opinion; may think that this private and dourgeois art is the 
proper and deftined work of the Englifh fchool; may doubt the 
poffibility or difpute the defirablenefs of reftoring art to its earlier 
functions; as a means of popular culture, an organ of national 
feeling, a channel of national fentiment, or an expreffion of 
national greatnefs, 

Without fetting ourfelves to determine between thefe two 
views, we would at prefent only point out that, as we embrace 
one or the other, we fhall accept one of two refults. In the one 
cafe we muft be {fatisfied to leave art as it is, all but exclufively 
at the mercy of the private market, which as it widens will ab- 
forb more and more into its vortex all rifing ability that will do 
its work, leaving differently-conftituted genius either without em- 
ployment altogether, to exhauft itfelf in the unavailing ftruggle 
with circumftances, or with fuch fcanty employment as is afforded 
by the beginnings of public and decorative art among us, or, 
if happily it be more adaptive and pliant, to leave painting for 
other modes of creation. In the other cafe, we muft do our 
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beft to widen all exifting fields, and to open new channels for 
the employment of that rarer power which can grapple with 
large decorative and commemorative work, which can rife to the 
demands of fubjects of wide national intereft, and invent modes 
of expreffion through painting for great cycles or events of 
national hiftory, induftry, and invention. 

The prefent appears to be one of thofe moments, at which 
fome really fruitful and effective effort might be made, fup- 
pofing it decided that art has a public work to do, and that fuch 
work, well done, is her nobleft. The late Prince Confort led the 
way by his Commiffions for frefcoes in the Garden Houfe at 
Buckingham Palace,* and by his encouragement of the plans 
for decoration of the New Houfes of Parliament. There is 
juft now a wide-fpread feeling that, hitherto, we have put up with 
unneceffary uglinefs in our ftreets and fquares. Archite¢tural 
invention is vifibly at work, in many cafes of both public and 
private buildings, on many villas, fhops, warehoufes, fchools, 
both in London and the chief provincial towns. A fenfe of the 


importance of colour is apparent with this improvement of defign 
in building and as part of it. Coloured marbles and granites, 


various fhades of brick and flate, and encauttic tiles, are called 
into play in exteriors. Churches are beginning to be decorated, 
not only with carving and inlay in wood and ftone, with orna- 
mental metal work and painted glafs, but with mural pictures 
and altar-pieces in frefco or oil. Even fecular buildings, as 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and the Union rooms at Oxford, are receiving 
decorations in frefco or diftemper. An appeal is made to the 
public to contribute funds for the decoration of the apfe of St 
Paul’s with mofaics. 


* The works confided to painters and ; garet Street Chapel; Mr Watts’s frefco 


fculptors in the New Palace of the nation 
at Weftminfter afford the firft inftance of a 
diftin& dedication of public money to a 
fuftained decorative undertaking, and are 
likely to be as ufeful for warning as for 
example. 

+ As examples may be mentioned, 
Mr Dyce’s decorative pictures in the Mar- 


over the chancel arch of the church built 
by the Miffes Monk in Pimlico; Mr E. 
Armitage’s frefcoes in the Roman Catholic 
church of St John, at Iflington ; Mr Ros- 
fetti’s altar-piece at Llandaff Cathedral, 
and Mr Leighton’s at the church of Lynd- 
hurft in the New Foreft. 


Qg¢ 
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It is true that fome of thefe attempts have been more fruit- 
ful in difappointment than in triumph: that the frefcoes in the 
Poets’ Corridor are, many of them, already difappearing from 
the walls, and that moft of thofe executed in the Houfe of 
Lords, the Peers’ and the Commons’ Corridor, fhow marks of 
injury or fymptoms of. decay. Opinions differ, it is hardly 
neceffary to fay, as to the merit of thefe firft attempts at frefco- 
decoration. But that is natural; and even confiderable abfence 
of merit and pofitive blundering in the firft fteps of an under- 
taking fo without example among us, is no more than might 
have been expected. And we can by no means fhare the 
opinions which have been freely expreffed as to the demerits of 
thefe frefcoes. ‘They are far fuperior, as a rule, to the earlier at- 
tempts at frefco by the painters of Miinich, and fome of them 
rank high in pofitive qualities of decorative defign. Mr Maclife 
has at laft found the appropriate field for his talents in the Vic- 
toria Gallery, and, in his Death of Nelfon, promifes to furpafs 
even his Meeting of Wellington and Blicher after Waterloo. 
The public has not yet been admitted to judge of the rooms 
entrufted for frefco decoration to Dyce and Herbert. 

It is remarkable and encouraging to find not only profeffional 
painters but amateurs, alfo, undertaking extenfive and elaborate 
works of decoration. Befides the roof-paintings of Ely Cathedral, 
left incomplete by the lamented death of Mr L’Eftrange; and 
the complete decoration—not the frefco painting only, but all 
the ornamental work, whether of ftone, wood, glafs, or metal—of 
the church at Highnam Court, Gloucefterfhire, by Mr Gambier 
Parry (who has now gallantly undertaken the completion of Mr 
L’Eftrange’s defigns at Ely), the moft complete work .of artiftic 
houfe decoration yet undertaken is that by Sir Coutts Lindfay, 
now in progrefs in the manfion of Mr Holford in Park Lane. 
His defigns for this work fhow that Sir Coutts Lindfay has found- 
ed his conception of what fuch decoration ought to be, on intelli- 
gent ftudy of the moft confummate examples of the Raphael- 
efque period. 

Mr Watts fome years ago executed, on the walls ofa houfe in 
Carlton Terrace (then belonging to Earl Somers), the only de- 
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corative frefcoes, fo far as we know, as yet executed in a private 
houfe in this country. Full as thefe frefcoes are of noble qualities, 
like all this great painter’s works, they can only be regarded as 
experimental. Far finer and completer achievements in defign 
than thefe—though the execution in oil on an unprepared wall 
condemns them, we fear, to early decay—are the groups by Mr 
Watts illuftrating the progrefs of Empire, on the walls of a room 
in Little Holland Houfe. If thefe works were as durable in 
material as they are grand in character, they would take their 
place, we are confident, among the moft prized examples of 
decorative abftra¢t wall-painting in the world. 

Nor fhould we omit to notice here, what has never yet, we be- 
lieve, received due recognition, the commiffion given by Sir 
Walter Trevelyan to Mr W. B. Scott (and completed more 
than two years ago) for the decoration of the hall of his North- 
umbrian manfion of Wallington. This commiffion was for 
a feries of {cenes illuftrative of the barbarizing and civilizing in- 
fluences of Northumbrian hiftory, from the time of the Romans. 
Thefe Mr Scott has executed in oil colour, with an unfhining 
medium, fo that the effect nearly refembles frefco. The defigns 
reprefent, I. An attack on Britifh fugitives by Roman Legion- 
aries: II. A fcene in the building of the Roman Wall: III. 
The acceptance of the bifhopric of Northumbria from Egbert 
by St Cuthbert: IV. The death of the Venerable Bede: V. An 
invafion of the Danes: VI. The bringing in the Spurs—equiva- 
lent to a hint to mount and ride on foray—at the dinner table 
of a Border caftle: VII. Bernard Gilpin, the Apoftle of the 
North, taking down the challenger’s glove from the high altar of 
a Border church: and, VIII. The great coal and iron induftry 
of the North, typified by a fcene in an anchor-{mith’s or engine- 
maker’s forge, looking down on the bufy quay-fide at New- 
caftle, with fteamers and colliers crowding the river, and the 
high-level bridge, with its croffing trains. This is the beft 
example we know in this country of a commiffion, the giving 
and executing of which fhows thorough intelligence of one of 
the worthieft funétions of art at this day, in both patron and 
painter. But well-houfed as the feries is round the walls of 
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the Hall at Wallington, how much more would it have been in 
place in fome great public room—fay the central Exchange, or 
the Hall of the Literary and Philofophical Society—at New- 
caftle ! 

From the above imperfect record it will be feen that England 
is no longer reduced to Barry’s “ Progrefs of Civilization,” round 
the great room of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, as its foli- 
tary example of decorative defign, largely planned, and embody- 
ing fome thought worthy of an imaginative painter, a fine fite, 
and a cultivated people. 

Still we are as yet only on the threfhold of this field of art, 
and if, as we believe, that field muft be cultivated before Paint- 
ing can fulfil its capacity of development, and take its due 
place in England, it behoves us to confider how far our fociety, 
ufages, and outward conditions of life give the painter oppor- 
tunities for this ufe of his powers. The State is already giving 
fuch opportunities in the New Houfes of Parliament. It may be 
able to extend thefe, as the work comes to be better underftood, 
its technical methods more fettled, and, above all, as the employ- 
ment comes to be better diftributed,—an artift being trufted to 
defign and execute the whole of the decorative work of a room, 
or portion of the building, inftead of having a commiffion for a 
fingle picture, or a number of detached pictures. The beft 
thing that could happen would be that this fhould compel him 
to employ pupils as affiftants, for this is probably the fureft and 
fafeft road to a founder teaching and training of the painter, and 
to a harmonious combination of the fecondary or purely orna- 
mental work of decoration, with its higher or more epical work in 
the pictures. And at this point we muft put in a word of warn- 
ing againft that undue and moft fatal feparation of thefe branches 
which opens the wideft poffible gulf between art-workman and 
artift, fo impairing in the former his due refpeét for his work, 
and lowering the height of his aim, and leading the latter to 
fhrink from all that affociates his art with application to ufe. 
In all times when art has been living, creative, and truly powerful, 
the affociation of the art-craftsman and the artift proper has been 
clofeft. . In many periods and countries, as in the Low Countries 
and Italy, during the 13th, 14th, and great part of the 15th 
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centuries, the two almoft paffed: into each other; and all know 
how the goldfmith’s craft fupplied moft of the diftinguifhed 
Florentine painters and fculptors down to the times of the 
Medici. In connexion with this point, a word of hearty, though, 
alas, pofthumous, recognition is due to John Thomas, the fculptor 
of the decorative ftatues and ornamentation of the Palace at 
Weftminfter; and the defigner, befides, of more artiftic decorative 
work in ftone and marble than has come from any other Eng- 
lifh brain and hand. Had art been in a found ftate in England, 
had its inftitutions anfwered their purpofe and true functions, J ohn 
Thomas would have been a member, and not the leaft honoured 
member, of the Royal Academy, not by virtue of his achieve- 
ments as a fculptor, but for his merits as a decorative defigner in 
plaftic materials. The Academy, as now conftituted, has no place 
for fuch a man; and Thomas died, it is to be feared, in great 
meafure of heart-break and difappointment at the unfuccefsful 
refult of his ftruggle to obtain recognition and honour as “ a {culp- 
tor,” in the fenfe attached to the word by the Royal Academy 
and the Britifh public. 

Befides the work in progrefs at the New Houfes of Parliament, 
and other Government work, (hitherto confined, however, to 
architect and fculptor, in the way of public buildings and foun- 
tains,) the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, in fanétioning and reward- 
ing Mr Watts’s noble frefco (the School of Legiflation), have fet 
an example that it is to be hoped may find imitation in the other 
learned focieties of the Law. Surely we fhall never again fee 
fuch decoration reforted to as has been thought good enough 
for the Royal Exchange, and ftill worfe, the Coal Exchange. 
The Corporation of London has given a feries of commiffions to 
our fculptors for ftatues to ornament the Egyptian Hall at the 
Manfion Houfe ; why fhould not this be followed by a commif- 
fion for the decoration of Guildhall with frefcoes, illuftrative of 
the chief events of hiftory affociated with the building? Why 
fhould we defpair of fome day feeing the fpace under the 
windows of Weftminfter Hall, evidently left vacant by thé 
defigner for painted wood-work, or tapeftries of arras, filled 
up by a feries of great defigns, in frefco or ftereochrome, 
fetting out the moft eventful fcenes which have pafled with- 
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in thofe ftately walls? Is it hopelefs to expect that the 
Town Councils of fuch cities as Edinburgh and Dublin, 
Liverpool and Manchefter, Leeds and Glafgow, Briftol and 
_ Birmingham, and the conftituencies who elect them, will not 
always confider it an intolerable wafte of rates to commiffion 
painters, as they now commiffion architects and fculptors? Is it 
quite paft praying for that the walls of fuch edifices as St 
George’s Hall at Liverpool, the new Town Hall at Leeds, the 
Free-trade Hall at Manchefter, may one day receive the decor- 
ation of colour, in the fhape of noble commemorative and illus- 
trative defigns ?, The mind cannot exhauft the range of fubjects 
which fuggeft themfelves as appropriate to fuch fites, in the his- 
tory of Commerce, Induftry, and Invention. And if municipal- 
ities, with the good-will of their conftituents, were once to point 
the way to fuch an appropriation of their funds, we might count 
on the munificence of individuals to better the example. Ina 
country where fuch men as the W. Browns and Croffleys are 
rather confpicuous inftances than exceptions, we may be fure that 
if noble gifts of public or decorative art are unknown, it is be- 
caufe even the minds, moft infpired. by liberality and public fpirit, 
have not yet conceived of art as poffefling any poflible public 
function, beyond the pleafure that may be given by pretty pic- 
tures in a public gallery. So foon as paintings on a great fcale, and 
with a national aim and intereft, come to be confidered as fources 
of general culture and enjoyment, juft as public libraries and pub- 
lic parks are now, we fhall have the patriotic munificence of the 
time placing the firft of thefe fources of refinement within reach 
of the million, as it has already placed the other. The enthufiaft 
may even dream of days of confolidated management, diminifhed 
competition, and reduced law-expenfes, which fhould render it 
poffible for railway dire¢tors to appropriate funds to the clothing 
of the vaft wall {pace of Eufton Square or Paddington Station, 
with noble forms and glorious colour. But as things now are, 
with the average of railway dividends under four per cent., it is 
no wonder that the anfwer of the North-Weftern directors to the 
liberal offer of Mr Watts to decorate with frefcoes the walls of 
the great room at Eufton Square if they would be at the expenfe 
of the fcaffolding and materials, fhould have been, that in the 
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prefent ftate of railway property, they did not think themfelves 
juftified in incurring even this much outlay for fine art. 

In the fame direétion with the beginnings of public employ- 
ment for the artift, already made or contemplated, are working the - 
Schools of Defign, eftablifhed through the country in connexion 
with the department of Science and Art; and ftill more the 
Mufeum of the active department at South Kenfington, and the 
_ Exhibitions in more or lefs direét connexion with it, as thofe of 
the Architectural Affociation, the Horticultural Society, the Fine 
Arts Club, and fuch Exhibitions as that unequalled fhow of rare 
and precious objects of art-workmanfhip lent by their owners laft 
year. Itis difficult to over-eftimate all that has been done by this 
department and its fchools to popularize and fpread the relifh 
for art; and though its primary purpofe is to fofter and encour- 
age the arts of induftrial defign, this cannot be done without 
diffeminating knowledge and tafte of Fine Art proper, without 
cultivating the perception of form and colour, and familiarizing 
the public mind with the conception of art as a national bufinefs 
and concern. The plan for the decoration in mofaic of the 
external arches of the picture gallery of the International Exhibi- 
tion building, fhould it ever be carried out, will prove the moft 
important ftep, perhaps, yet taken in the way of fuch public 
employment of painting as we defiderate. 

We think it fortunate that while this movement is vifibly ftir- 
ring in all direétions, a commiffion fhould have been appointed to 
inquire into, and report upon, the relations of the Royal Academy 
to the art of the country, the teaching of its {chools, and the degree 
in which, as at prefent conftituted, it fulfils the intentions fet forth 
by its founders, and the means by which, if it fail to fatisfy fair re- 
quirements as the great council and teacher of art in England, it 
may beft be brought into a pofition to meet thefe requirements. 

We might expatiate at length on this fubjeét, but we pre- 
fer to wait till the report of the Commiffion has appeared. If, 
in conclufion, it be afked whether this country poffeffes the men 
qualified to lead our art into the loftier and wider path to which 
we have been pointing, as the road to nobler achievement than 
any that private patronage can ever propofe to the painter, we 
believe the anfwer may fafely be given in the affirmative. 
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With fuch a guiding head as the Prefident of the Royal 
Academy,—of a tafte fo thoroughly cultivated, of fuch wide and 
found knowledge, both of mafters, fchools, and methods,—with 
men of fuch proved power for large work as Maclife, Landfeer, 
Dyce, Cope, Watts, Herbert, Ward, Elmore, Leighton, Millais, 
Armitage, Hunt, Horfley, Phillip, Poole, O'Neill, F. Goodall, 
Roffetti, F. M. Brown, Lucy, Scott, and G. H. and W. C. 
Thomas,—to fay nothing of younger men as yet untried in art of _. 
the kind, and on the fcale required for public purpofes, but 
whofe powers only need the demand to rife to the height of the 
new opportunity,—we do not doubt that Englifh art might ere 
long achieve triumphs in the domain of public employment, not 
lefs great than it has already won in that of private patronage. 

It may feem ftartling at firft fight, but we cannot but think 
that a great power for vigorous hiftorical work on a large fcale 
is lying dormant in men like Tenniel, Cattermole, Gilbert, Louis 
Haghe, E. Corbould, and other of our book-illuftrators and 
water-colour painters. 

The chief difficulty at prefent, fuppofing all other conditions 
fecured, would be to ftrengthen our painters againft the tempta- 
tion of the large gains offered by the dealer and private pur- 
chafer. But-we believe that even the men moft acceflible to 
fuch temptation would gladly forfeit the opportunity of larger 
earnings for a time in order to affociate their names with fome 
memorable public work, and fo to extend the glory of their 
country to the only domain of art in which fhe has as yet won 
no recognition.* 

We venture to think that the expreffion of this faith—for 
it is more than a hope—is a not unbecoming introdu¢tion to 
the public of this, the firft quarterly periodical {pecially devoted 
to the Fine Arts, which has appeared in England. 


Tom Taytor. 


* We do not know where the reader will | in a paper by Mr G. F. Watts, appended 
find more found thought on the fubjeé& of | to the third volume of the Autobiography 


the public employment of artifts in Eng- | of Haydon, 2nd edition. 
land, compreffed into briefer compafs, than 





THE “RAPHAEL COLLECTION” OF H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By Dr E. Becker and C, Rutanp, Esa., formerly 
Librarians to H.R.H. 


Tue Royal collection of prints at Windfor Caftle as it was 
left by George III. confifted for the moft part of engraved por- 
traits; but there were befides colleétions of works of engravers, 
as A. Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, W. Hollar, Callot, &c., fundry 
volumes containing prints, chiefly by old mafters, after Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, the Caracci, Guido, Guercino, Rubens, &c., in 
which however no fyftematic attempt to illuftrate the genius or 
hiftory of thefe feveral mafters had been made. 

The Prince Confort’s firft efforts were direéted to the recaft- 
ing of this accuriulation of material, and after having made a 
fatisfactory commencement with the engraved portraits, his at- 
tention was dire¢ted to the prints which might be made available 
for the illuftration of the hiftory of Art; the works of engravers, 
as fuch, not requiring very fpecial or fcientific care. 

Here it was but too evident that a great increafe in the 
number of the prints and a vaft improvement in the quality of 
them was indifpenfably neceflary. It therefore became a ques- 
tion whether the beft method of procedure would not be, in 
the firft inftance, to felect one of the greater mafters, and to illus- 
trate the growth and progrefs of his genius as completely as 
poflible, rather than to attempt the exhibition of the growth and 
progrefs of art generally. 

Leaving therefore the works of the mafters of the various 
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{chools to be illuftrated by what may be called cafual acceffions 
to the general collection, the Prince chofe that mafter for whom 
he had always entertained the ftrongeft predilection, and whofe 
place at the head of the artifts of all fchools and all times few 
will difpute—Rapnazt. And he hoped, after two or three 
years devoted to his works, to be able to take up in fucceffion 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, and to elucidate the 
development of their gigantic powers in a fimilar manner. 

The Prince was fortunate in his choice of Raphael as the 
firft mafter whofe works were to be illuftrated in this complete 
manner, fince there exifts in Paffavant’s “ Rafael von Urbino 
und fein Vater Giovanni Santi” precifely the guide-book which 
was required for fuch an enterprife. The fecond volume of this 
work (in which were accumulated the refults of twenty years of 
moft confcientious ftudy) contains nearly a perfect lift of all 
the known works of Raphael, with the hiftory and defcription 
of each, and thus ferved to direét the Prince both in the re- 
quifite refearch and in the claffification of the materials which 
were obtained. 

The general defign of the Prince was to procure the beft pof- 
fible reprefentation of every picture or other work of the mafter, 
whether it were an engraving, a lithograph, or a photograph; 
and to arrange with each the drawings and ftudies for it. By 
thefe means he hoped to exhibit the entire progrefs of this con- 
fummate artift from his early years, in which his paintings are 
fcarcely to be diftinguifhed from thofe of his teacher, Pietro 
Perugino; through the period in which, whilft he lived at Florence, 
Leonardo and Fra Bartolomeo exercifed fo happy an influence 
upon him; till we find him in the perfect flower of his genius 
at Rome, no unfuccefsful rival of Michael Angelo himfelf, and 
entrufted with the great works in the Vatican by. the Popes 
Julius II. and Leo X. 

The plan was formed towards the clofe of the year 1852, and 
a commencement was made in carrying it out in the following 
February, when every engraving adapted to the purpofe which 
could then be purchafed was bought.. After proceeding thus 
for fome time, it was found that a great number of pictures 
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exifted of which no engraving or lithograph had ever been pub- 
lifhed. In thefe inftances the newly-invented art of photography 
was reforted to. And all the influence which the high pofition 
of the Prince and his relations with the different courts of Europe, 
as well as his well-known devotion to the Fine Arts, could give 
him, was employed to procure photographic copies of thefe un- 
engraved pictures, wherever they could be met with, in public 
or private collections, either in England or on the Continent. 
Thanks to the liberality of the poffeffors or truftees of thefe 
treafures, who generally moft willingly entrufted them to the 
photographers commiffioned by the Prince, there are now few 
known or important paintings which are not reprefented in the 
Raphael colleétion at Windfor.* 

Whilft this feries of copies of Raphael’s pictures was thus ad- 
vancing towards completenefs, it was with the profoundeft intereft 
that the Prince compared the original drawings of Raphael in 
the Royal collection with the paintings to which they were re- 
lated. Such acomparifon difplayed the amount of confcientious 
care expended on the preparation of thefe pictures. It fhowed 
how diligently the mafter fketched beforehand, now the general 
treatment of his fubjeét, now the nude figures, and now the 
drapery. What leffons in art, too, might not be learned by 
placing befide any one of his pictures an original fketch of its 
compofition, which he had abandoned in confequence of his 
fubfequent ftudies, that led him to adopt a totally different 
arrangement of the principal figures ! 

Thefe remarks, referring to the original drawings of Raphael, 
apply with fcarcely diminifhed force to well-executed fac-fimiles 
of them, and fo the purpofe arofe in the Prince’s mind of adding 
to the collection he had already formed whatever reproductions 
of thefe drawings he might be able to obtain. He therefore 
reforted in the firft inftance to publications like the “Cabinet 
Crozat,” the engraved imitations of ancient drawings by Picart, 


* In fome cafes where the tone of the | after the original by a competent artift, in 
picture was fuch as to give little more than | order to infure as truthful a reprefentation 
the outlines, the photograph was touched ! as poffible 
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Rogers, Mulinari, Preftel, Metz, Ottley, St. Morys, Celotti, and 
Forfter, the “ Lawrence Gallery,” &c. &c. 

The Raphael drawings in all thefe works, however, amounted 
to but a fmall number of thofe known to exift, and which 
Paffavant had carefully defcribed from notes taken by himéelf, 
in mufeums and private collections in every part of Europe. It 
was neceflary therefore to devife means for procuring copies of 
thefe. 

The firft ftep taken by the Prince in this direction was to 
have all the drawings afcribed to Raphael in the Royal collection 
photographed. Some of thefe had been reproduced at an earlier 
date in engraved fac-fimiles, and thus it was eafy to compare 
the merits of thefe two methods of reprefenting the drawings of 
the old mafters. The fuperiority was found clearly to be with 
the photograph, which exhibited every minuteft trait of the 
artift’s pen or pencil, but in the exifting ftage of the art of 
photographing, the engraved fac-fimile had at leaft the ad- 
vantage of reprefenting the general appearance and colours of 
the original. 

The Prince next proceeded to invite the poffeflors of private 
collections, and the truftees and councils of public ones, to 
follow the example which he had fet with the Windfor drawings ; 
and in moft cafes he offered the photographs of thefe in ex- 
change for photographs of their Raphael drawings. And this 
he did not merely for the purpofe of procuring materials for his 
great undertaking, but alfo becaufe he found that the inducement 
thus prefented was generally fufficient to lead to the photograph- 
ing of the drawings, which were by this means made acceffible 
to the public at large. 

Different plans had to be purfued and different refults were 
arrived at in the efforts made to fecure thefe objeéts. In fome 
inftances the Prince obtained permiffion to take photographic 
negatives of the drawings, from which he was permitted to print 
no more copies than were required for his own collection. In 
other cafes the poffeffors of the drawings had them photographed 
at their own coft, but retained the negatives, and did not allow 
any copies to be produced for general fale. Some public 
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galleries and inftitutions liberally undertook the photographing 
and publifhing of their own drawings; whilft others gave per- 
miffion to a photographer or publifher to undertake this at his 
own rifk. 

Having fucceeded in obtaining the photographing of other 
collections of drawings, to a fufficient extent to juftify the hope 
that others would be photographed without his perfonal inter- 
vention, the Prince gave the negatives of the drawings in the 
Royal collection. to the South Kenfington Mufeum, in order 
that copies of them might be made immediately acceffible to 
the public at the cheapeft poffible coft.* 

As the fruit of all thefe labours, which extended over many 
years, the Prince enjoyed the fatisfaétion, before his too early 
death, of feeing the drawings by Raphael in almoft all the great 
mufeums throughout Europe photographed, and in numerous 
inftances made acceffible to the public. 

The following lift gives the names of the chief collections 
which have thus been photographed, and the number of draw- 
ings in each which, with more or lefs correétnefs, have been 
afcribed to Raphael.~ The afterifk prefixed fhows that the 
drawings may be purchafed. 


* Oxford 


Univerfity Collection ee - 

Colleétion at Chriftchurch College . . 

The Rev. Dr Wellefley’s Colleétion . . 

Royal Collection 

Britifh Mufeum (a few of thefe hens Senn pu 
lithed) ‘ 

Mifs Woodburn’s Colleétion (the drawings | in 
this Colleétion were fold by auétion in 1860, 
and have been difperfed. Ten were bought 
by the Britifh Mufeum. The greater part 


* Windfor 


London 


* Thefe negatives have now been placed 
in the Royal Library at Windfor, the 
Mufeum having difcontinued the publica- 
tion of its photographs, and preparations 
having been made by the command of the 
Prince to publith photographic fac-fimiles 
(but printed by fome carbon, or permanent 


procefs) of all the choicer drawings in the 
Royal Colleétion. 

+ The actual value of thefe numbers 
may be eftimated by the difference between 
the 48 here ftated to be in the Royal Col- 
le&tion, and the number defcribed by Paf- 
favant as genuine—no more than 19. 
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of the Raphael drawings were photograph- 


ed for the Prince, but none of them were 



























publifhed) ia ‘ about 70 
~- Mr W. Ruffell’s Colle@iion 5 
ri = Mr J. C. Robinfon’s Colleétion ; 12 
3 Chatfworth Duke of Devonthire’s Collection .. ee 9 
‘| Twickenham Duc d’Aumale’s Collection és 11 
* Venice Accademia di belle Arti .. ee + 101 
. i *Florence Galleria degli Uffizii - “iM eu 31 
Ba + — — di belle Arti + o% 3 
B * Turin Royal Mufeum .. a. <a 
7 * Vienna Colle&tion formed by Archduke Albert 
Bi —— Colle&tion of Prince Efterhazy os oe 5 
a | Berlin Royal Mufeum (partly saa 0% oe 10 
i * Drefden Royal Colleétion ‘ ee ¥ 7 
a) _ Colleétion of Mr Grahl_ .. ee ea 13 
A Weimar Grand Ducal Collection .. a ad 3 
| Miinich Royal Colleétion +s 5 
5 Frankfort Stadel’s Inftitute (partly publihed) - 10 
, ; Diiffeldorf Academy ee ie - 7 
Paris Louvre “is about 50 
~- Colleétion of ain H. de Teiqueti ; 8 
A * Lille Wicar Mufeum om i 8 50 
Haarlem Tayler Mufeum os is about 25 
rll *Copenhagen Thorwaldfen Mufeum_.... née ee 3 
Stockholm — Royal Colleétion ave o¥ o* 14 





















The intereft in thefe reproductions of the works of Raphael 
{peedily extended itfelf, and it was highly gratifying to obferve 
with what zeal the poffeffors of drawings by ancient mafters, 
however few in number, caufed them to be photographed; 
whilft the larger accumulations of public inftitutions gradually 
became commonly known and acceffible by the publication of 
their choiceft treafures. And in this way had the efforts of the 
Prince, even before the completion of his Raphael Collection, 
not only fecured his obje¢t with regard to it; but, as an incidental 
confequence of his endeavours to reach that end, he was enabled 
moft effectively to add to the mafs of materials from which the 
illuftrations of the works of the other great mafters muft be de- 
rived. 
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There remains but one important colleétion, that in the 
Biblioteca Ambrofiana at Milan, the Raphael drawings of which 
have not yet been photographed. Befide thefe, it is not known 
that there are more than fifty other drawings, which are for the 
moft part in {mall private mufeums, that are not reprefented in 
the Raphael Collection. It is moft probable, however, that 
there are many more {cattered throughout the Continent, which 
have efcaped all recent refearches. At leaft it is certain that many 
were once known to connoiffeurs (for example, fo many of 
thofe mentioned in the catalogue of the Jabach or Crozat Col- 
lection), which in late years have been entirely loft fight of. We 
hope that this paper may affift in recovering the knowledge of 
them, and refpectfully invite communications on the fubject. 

It is alfo probable that there ftill exift in Italy, paintings 
which were executed by Raphael during the moft interefting 
period of his earlier career ; when he was gradually freeing himfelf 
‘from the conventionalifm of his mafters and predeceffors, but had 
not yet accomplifhed his deliverance and final triumph. One 
of the plans by which the Prince expected to perfect his great 
monument in the hiftory of Art, was by commiffioning fome 
perfon, who had made himfelf mafter of the fubjeé&t by the 
ftudy of the materials amaffed in this collection, to conduct 
a moft careful inveftigation in Italy; for the efpecial purpofe 
of afcertaining whether fuch works did not exift, and of pro- 
curing photographs or drawings of all that might be found. 
He hoped too that in the courfe of fuch refearches, other valu- 
able additions might be made to the knowledge which we al- 
ready poffefs of the hiftory of this great mafter. 

The plan adopted for the arrangement of the illuftrations of 
the works of Raphael, which had from all thefe various fources 
been brought together, was in its principal features borrowed 
from Paffavant’s fecond volume. 

I. The picture was reprefented by the principal contem- 
porary or ancient engravings, and, next, by the beft modern 
engraving ; to which were added any prints which fhowed a de- 
viation from the original compofition, a faét which generally 
indicates the exiftence of other pictures in which fuch changes 

3 
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have been introduced ; and thofe particularly, if of ancient date, 
reprefenting portions of the compofition when it was certain 
‘that they were derived from the picture itfelf, and not from 
ftudies or drawings made for it. 

II. Any drawing or picture by any other mafter, which 
might have influenced Raphael in the choice or treatment of his 
fubjeét, was reprefented by engraving or photograph. And then 
in the fame way were introduced the ftudies by Raphael himfelf 
for the picture, arranged in the order in which they might have 
been executed, or according to the different parts of the com- 
pofition. And here the benefit of Paffavant’s labours was moft 
apparent. For in addition to giving a lift of all the drawings 
attributed to Raphael, under the head of the colleétions in which 
they are found, he has alfo claffified them according to the 
pictures to which they may be fuppofed to belong. Thus, for 
example, we find brought together, under the head of “The 
Difputa,” drawings which are now {cattered in every part of 
Europe, at Paris, Windfor, Oxford, Vienna, Miinich, Milan, 
Florence, Montpellier, and Lille. ! 

III. In fome inftances, later artifts made ufe of compofitions 
of Raphael in their pictures ; and wherever it was poffible, en- 
gravings or fome other reprefentations of thefe pictures were 
procured. 

The plan which has been adopted will, perhaps, however, be 
moft fatisfactorily underftood if we give here a complete lift of 
all the engravings, fac-fimiles, &c., which illuftrate one picture, 
“The Borghefe Entombment,” which was painted by Raphael 
after he had completed his ftudies of the works of the great 
Florentine mafters, efpecially of Leonardo da Vinci, and may 
be confidered as the earlieft and moft important f{pecimen of his 
fecond ftyle. 


I. Amfler’s engraving of the piture, including the Predella. 


II. Studies for this pidture. 


1. Pen and Ink Drawing of the principal group (the Difciples carry- 
ing the Body of Chrift),in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. Photograph. 
Fac-fimile by S. Mulinari, No. 70. 
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2. Pen and Ink Study from the nude of the Difciples alone, in the 
Gallery of the Louvre. Photograph. 

3. Pen and Ink Study from the nude of the Difciples, with the 
body flightly indicated, in the Taylor Mufeum at Oxford. Photograph. 

4. Pen and Ink Sketch from the nude of a Difciple, with the upper 
part of the body, in the Baron de Triqueti’s Colleé&tion. Photograph. 

5. Slighter and lefs perfect Sketch of the fame fubjeé, in the Tay- 
lor Mufeum at Oxford. Photograph. 

6. Pen and Ink Sketch of the group with the Virgin on the right- 
hand fide, in Mr Lembrugge’s Colletion at Amfterdam. Fac-fimile in 
the “ Lawrence Gallery,” No. 9g. 

7. Early Copy of this Drawing in the Royal Library at Windfor 
Caftle. Photograph. 

8. Copy of the Upper Part of this group in the pofleffion of 
H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. Photograph. 

g. Pen and Ink Sketch of Parts of the fame group, the figure of the 
Virgin drawn as a fkeleton, in Mr Lembrugge’s Colleétion at Amfter- 
dam. Photograph. © 

10. J. Bonafone’s Engraving after this, or perhaps a fimilar draw- 
ing. (Bartfch, No. 50.] 

The catalogue of the Cabinet Crozat mentions another ftudy for 
this picture, but it has not yet been difcovered. 


III. Studies with Variations in the Compofition. 


a. The Virgin not Fainting. 


1. Pen and Ink Drawing in the Britifh Mufeum, the Virgin ap- 
proaching the Difciples carrying the Body. Photograph. 

2. Pen and Ink Drawing in the Colleétion of Mr Birchall, the 
Body carried in quite a different way; the Virgin kneeling on the fur- 
ther fide of it. Fac-fimile by Comte de Caylus, when in the Crozat 
Colle&tion (No. 41). 

3. Slight Pen and Ink Sketch from the nude of the Difciples carry- 
ing the Body, nearly in the fame manner as in the laft drawing, in 
the Taylor Mufeum at Oxford. Photograph. Fac-fimile by Comte de 
Caylus, when in the Crozat Colle&tion (No. 42), under the name of 
“La Mort d’Adonis.” Fac-fimile by Ottley, entitled “the Death of 
Adonis,” for his Italian “ School of Defign.” 


b. The Body of Chrift lying on the knees of the Virgin and 
Mary Magdalen. ; 


1. Pen and Ink Drawing in the Louvre Colle&tion. Fac-fimile by 
‘ 3 * 
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A. Leroy. Fac-fimile in the “Lawrence Gallery,” No. 25. Photo- 
graph. 

2. Engraving by Mare Antonio [Bartfch, No. 37], and Copy A. 
Engraving by Ag. Veneziano. [Bartfch, No. 38.] 

3. Pen and Ink Sketch in the Taylor Mufeum at Oxford; the Dif- 
ciples differently arranged, the principal group remaining the fame. 
Photograph. Fac-fimile in the ‘‘ Lawrence Gallery,” No. 11. 

4. Early copy in Red Chalk of the fame drawing, in Mifs Wood- 
burn’s poffeffion. Photograph. 

5- Slight Study in Silver Point of the group of the Women with the 
Body, in the Taylor Mufeum at Oxford. Photograph. 

6. Pen and Ink Study of the group of the Difciples, in Mr Bale’s 
Colle&tion. Photograph. Fac-fimile by Ryland in Rogers’s Colleétion 
of Imitations. 

7. Pen and Ink Study from the nude for the fame group, in the 
Taylor Mufeum at Oxford. Photograph. 

8. The Body of Chrift in the fame manner at the back of the pre- 
ceding drawing. Photograph. 


c. Various. 


1. Pen and Ink Drawing of two nude figures depofiting the body 
of Chrift in a grave, and feveral heads, in the Taylor Mufeum at 
Oxford. Photograph, 

2. Pen and Ink wafhed Sketch in the Colleétion of H.R. H. the 
Duc d’Aumale; Apoftles and Holy Women depofiting Chrift in a 
Sarcophagus. Photograph. 

3. Early Copy of this Drawing in Mefirs Colnaghi’s poffeffion. 
Photograph. 

4. Two Studies in Raphael’s Sketch-book (in the Colleétion of 
the Academy at Venice), after Mantegna’s engraving. Photograph. 
Fac-fimiles in Celotti’s “‘ Difegni originali.” 


IV. Of the Timpano, reprefenting the Almighty Bleffing, 


No engraving is in exiftence, except a very flight lithographic tracing 
in Ramboux’s “ Art du Moyen Age.” Photography will have to be 
reforted to in order to procure a faithful reprefentation of this picture, 
now in San Francefco at Perugia. 


V. The Predella, reprefenting the Three Allegorical ae of 


. Faith. B. Defnoyer’s Engraving. 
2, Cheriiy. B, Defnoyer’s Engraving. G. Morace’s Engraving, 
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and Photograph of the Pen and Ink Study for this Group in the Col- 
le&tion of the Archduke Albert at Vienna. 


3. Hope. B. Defnoyer’s Engraving. 


After the arrangement of the drawings which could be affo- 
ciated as ftudies with particular pictures, the principle to be 
adopted with regard to thofe which could not be fo affociated 
had to be determined. And as facility of reference was, in the 
cafe of thefe ftudies, of the firft importance, it was refolved to 
claffify them according to their fubjeéts; the names of the col- 
leétions in which they are found being employed as a further 
means of diftinétion and identification. 

The queftion of the genuinenefs of drawings affumed con- 
tinually increafing importance in the progrefs of the work, and 
to prevent the collection from being inundated with copies and 
apocryphal ftudies which abound everywhere, the following 
claffes were feleCted: firft, of courfe, thofe which are undoubt- 
edly by Raphael's hand ; fecondly, thofe confidered by competent — 
connoiffeurs to be genuine; thirdly, thofe which, having borne 
the name of Raphael in fuch famous colle¢tions as thofe of 
Crozat and Lawrence, had eftablifhed a hiftorical relationfhip 
with his works ; and, laftly, thofe which, though undoubtedly fpu- 
rious, could make good their claim to admiffion as reprefenta- 
tives of original drawings which have been loft fight of, or as 
early ftudies from the pictures, efpecially if by artifts of diftinc- 
tion, or by any other means which would fhow them to be of 
{pecial intereft for fuch a collection. 

Both with regard to pictures and drawings, a refult which 
was at firft quite unexpected can fcarcely fail to arife from 
this extenfive collection of authentic reprefentations of works 
afcribed to Raphael. Spurious drawings and compofitions will 
doubtlefs difplay their true character when they are thus clearly 
brought into comparifon with the unqueftionable productions 
of the mafter. 

Another divifion of the Raphael collection is compofed of 
engravings, either known or fuppofed to be after compofitions 
by him; but of which the original pictures or drawings do not 
now exift, or have been loft fight of. The greater number of 
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thefe were produced by Marc Antonio and other engravers 
contemporary with Raphael, and comprife the very beft works 
of that {chool, being amongft the rareft and moft coftly of prints. 
The high quality of many of thefe as works of art appears to 
have induced Paffavant to place in the fame category with them, 
a number of engravings by the fame mafters, executed after 
drawings, well known and defcribed by him in his general lift. 

So many prints however have at all times been atributed to 
Raphael, that the number admitted into the colle¢tion has ne- 
ceffarily been reftri€ted to thofe acknowledged as his by fuch 
authorities as Bartfch, Paffavant, &c.; and thofe which the en- 
gravers themfelves have afcribed to Raphael. 

As an appendix, there are added reprefentations of the few 
exifting works of fculpture which were executed by Raphael's 
hand, and copies of archite€tural plans, with views, &c., of the 
buildings themfelves, which were erected from them, or under 
‘ the fuperintendence of Raphael himfelf. Whilft a complete feries 
of the portraits of this mafter, whether painted by himfelf or 
by others, will form an introductory volume to the whole 
colleétion. 

The engravings and photographs compofing this unique 
collection are laid down upon large leaves formed by pafting two 
fheets of fine cartridge paper upon linen, which, projecting 
beyond one edge, will ferve to bind them in volumes, when a 
fufficient degree of completenefs has been reached. The num- 
ber of thefe volumes cannot yet be ftated accurately, but it is 
certain that it cannot fall far fhort of fifty. To receive thefe 
a cabinet has been efpecially conftruéted by Mr J. G. Crace, 
which conftitutes one of the chief ornaments of the Print-rooms 
at Windfor Caftle. In it thofe portions of this great work which 
are finifhed are already depofited, and in its progrefs the intereft 
of the Queen and of the Royal Family is moft warmly engaged. 
And moft naturally fo, for whilft the nation colledtively, or in 
diftriéts, is rearing its monuments to the memory of that beft 
and moft illuftrious of Princes—A.sert THE Goon; whilft the 
{plendid maufoleum at Frogmore will commemorate the undying 
love of the bereaved fovereign, and Wolfey’s Tomb-houfé, at 
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length finifhed, the reverent affection of their children ; this 
collection will be the Prince Confort’s own Memorial, and will 
abide as a perpetual token of the refined and elevated tafte, which 
rendered his private and his public life alike pure and beautiful ; 
and of that profound and intelligent appreciation of the Fine 
Arts, which made him, not only, whilft living, a mighty power 
to ennoble and diffufe their influence, but even now that he has 
paffed from amongft us to the kingdom of perfect beauty, and 
holinefs, and truth. 





THE EARLY HISTORY 


OF 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY- 


By S. Repcrave, Esa. 


Ir is a trite remark that the origin of every {chool of art is to 
be found in national character, following the impulfes of which, 
it has its development in the martyrdom of faints, the heroifm 
of battle-fields, or the revelries of drunken boors. The art which 
firft found popular favour in England was domeftic, and appealed 
in portraiture to the affections of home. It was almoft exclu- 
fively in the hands of foreigners, who, tempted to our metropolis 
by large gains, fettled here with their young countrymen as 
pupils and affiftants. Before the reign of George II., the 
Englifhmen whofe talents gave them diftin¢étion as painters, and 
whofe works are valued in our day, may be named in a breath. 
They were the great miniature painters, Nicholas Hilliard (1547 
—1619), Ifaac and Peter Oliver (1556—1617; 1601—1660), 
and, later, Samuel Cooper (1609—1672), the rare beauty of 
whofe heads has never been furpaffed: and the painters in oil, 
William Dobfon (1610—1646), Robert Walker, Cromwell's 
painter, who died about 1660, and John Riley (1646—1691). 
We have certainly the names and works of a few others, but 
the trump of fame which founded loudly in their day does 
not refound in ours; and few would now agree with Dr Plot, 


* The Hiftory of the Royal Academy | tices of all the Members. By WiLL1aM 
of Arts, from its Foundation in 1768 to | SANDBy. 2 vols. Longmans, 1862, 
the Prefent Time ; with Biographical No- 
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the hiftorian of Oxfordfhire, who fays of Charles II.’s Serjeant 
Painter, Robert Streeter,— 
“ That future ages muft confefs they owe 
To Streeter more than Michael Angelo,” 
or -endorfe the contemporary reputation of fome others of the 
fame clafs, who have lacked fuch grandiloquent flattery. 
In the period more immediately preceding that of which we 
~ have to {peak we find the portrait painters, Charles Jervas (1675— 
1739), now only known as the friend of Pope, and of whom Sir 
Jofhua cruelly faid, in anfwer to Mifs Reynolds’ obfervation that 
fhe heard fo much of Jervas and faw fo little of his works, “ You 
fee, my dear, they are all promoted to the attics;” Jonathan 
Richardfon (1665—1745), an able face-painter, efteemed alfo as 
a writer on art; and Sir James Thornhill (1676—1734), a de- 
corator of our palaces and public buildings, whofe works, though 
contracted for at 23 the fquare yard, are by no means without 
merit, and ftill receive their fhare of admiration in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich, and, retouched and repainted, under the dome 
of St Paul's. 
Hitherto, then, the Englifh painter had chiefly found his 
market in portraiture. He gratified the affections or flattered 
the vanity of his patrons. He painted the popular alderman, 
full-robed and wigged, who, ftrutting in ftiff dignity, garnifhed 
the Company’s Hall; or the well-fed college don bearing upon 
his broad fhoulders all the learning of his college; or he painted 
for the family mantel-piece, no matter with how little art, a 
cherifhed remembrance, a poffeffion dearer to thofe who for a 
fhort time furrounded it than the fineft work of the greateft mas- 
ter. But in portraiture the Englifh painters could get no further 
than the face; fuch was the limit even to Samuel Cooper’s great 
talent and to Richardfon’s art on canvas. They were truly ftyled 
face-painters, and the practice then was to employ drapery-men, 
ufually foreigners, to do the reft. Thefe men’s work was almoft 
ftencilled—there was no variety of background, no chara¢teriftic 
action, or even diftinétive coftume ; hands were rarely attempted, 
but when introduced, were all of the fame ftamp. The ftory of 
a fitter who infifted upon having his hat on his head, inftead of 
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under his arm according to rule, and found when the portrait 
came home, that in addition to the -hat he wore to order, the 
cuftomary one under the arm was not omitted, will require no 
verification to thofe who are converfant with the portraits of the 
period. But Englifh art-afpirations went no higher—the public 
were fatisfied,—and of our Englifh painters Evelyn truly faid 
that “greedy of getting prefent money for their work, they 
feldom arrive at any further excellency in the art than face-paint- 
ing, and have no {kill in perfpective, fymmetry, the principles of 
defign, or dare to undertake hiftory.” 

Another generation brings us down to Thomas Hudfon 
(1701—1779), a portrait painter of ftrictly the foregoing {chool, 
remembered as the mafter of Reynolds. Frank Hayman (1708 
—1776), who aimed at greater things, was the originator of 
a great fchool of book-illuftrators, and before the arrival of 
Cipriani, was reputed our greateft hiftorical painter. He was too 
the friend and boon companion of William Hogarth (1697— 
1764), the founder of the Englifh fchool, whofe name and works 
will live with us for ever. Self-willed, felf-taught in art, yet not 
without the feeds of a fair general education, this true genius 
threw afide the graver, to the ufe of which he had ferved a long 
apprenticefhip, to become a painter. Commencing with portraits, 
ftill the prevailing art, he was diftinguifhed by a ftyle of grouped 
portraits, then called converfation pieces, clearly indicating his fu- 
ture genius. Then, led away by the ambition of rivalling others 
in the great ftyle of hiftory painting, he decorated the ftaircafe 
of St Bartholomew's Hofpital with fubjeéts from Scripture, the 
figures feven feet high. But he was falling into company with 
the “ black mafters,” whom he defpifed and abufed. He was out 
of his depth and out of his element. He wifhed, as he tells us, 
“to compofe pictures on canvas, fimilar to the reprefentations of 
the ftage, and that they fhould be tried by the fame art and criti- 
cized by the fame criterion ;” and, following this, the true bent 
of his genius, he became to our art what Ben Jonfon was to our 
literature, and fomething more. 

Mr Sandby has hurried over this ground in his firft chapter 
on “The early Hiftory of the Fine Arts in England,” which does 
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not, however, warrant fo large a title, limited as it is to a mere 
enumeration from Walpole of the foreigners and Englifhmen 
who practifed art here, without any attempt to afford us an infight 
into the ftate of the arts, or the influence thefe men had upon 
them; of this, from the reign of Henry VII. to the fucceffion 
of George III., we learn nothing whatever. Yet, in competent 
hands, there is matter here for an important and interefting chap- 
ter. It would not however be juft to expect from Mr Sandby 
what at the outfet he difavows. He lays no claim to technical 
knowledge of art, and modeftly wifhes that his work had been 
undertaken by an abler hand. He was only induced to com- 
mence a tafk neglected by others; inclined probably, we may add, 
to an inftitution of which his anceftor—an artift who was {poken 
of with efteem by all his contemporaries—was one of the found- 
ation members. The merits of Mr Sandby’s work confift in the 
patient collection and arrangement of all the known materials 
connected with the early art-fchools and focieties in this country 
which preceded the eftablifhment of the Royal Academy, and 
with the fubfequent progrefs and hiftory of the Academy and 
its members. He had accefs to the records of the Academy, 
but he does not open up any new fources of information or add 
much to our previous knowledge. He feldom ventures upon 
any opinions of his own—rather avoids them altogether—and 
makes little ufe of that combination of fact and reafoning called 
by lawyers circumftantial evidence, in elucidation of his fubject. 
Treating of art and artifts in a dry manner, he paffes coldly over 
thofe parts of his fubjeét which demand a more genial pen. 
Yet his work is honeftly and, within the bounds he has impofed 
upon himfelf, well done; and is a ufeful contribution to the 
neglected literature of Englifh art. 
We now approach the period of Mr Sandby’s hiftory. From 
the moft eminent of the next generation of painters the first 
members of the Royal Academy were nominated. The ftate of 
fociety had not for fome years been very favourable to art or 
literature,—far from it. George II. hated “ boets and bainters ;” 
neither found encouragement at his Court. Men’s minds were 
diftraéted by the not yet fettled Government of the new family ; 
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political intrigue was rife; men were formed into clubs with the 
fole objet of an evening caroufe; all drank deep and played 
high ; cock-fighting, dog-fighting, and other debafing purfuits, 
gaming and debauchery, were the fafhion ; Jack Ketch was fully 
employed at Tyburn; and traitors’ heads ftill formed the ghaftly 
ornaments of Temple Bar. The ladies meanwhile were rakes: 
they flocked to Ranelagh, made their game at baffet or ombre, 
and talked fcandal, for which there was ample food. Art could 
find little encouragement in fuch company, and up to the time 
at which the Royal Academy was founded, matters were only 
beginning to mend. Neither were the painters exempt from the 
diffipation of the day. Juftice Fielding faid of Captain Laroon, 
an artift of recognized merit, “I confider him and his friend 
Captain Montague, and their conftant companion ‘ Little Cazey,’ 
the link-boy, as the moft troublefome and difficult to manage 
of all my Bow-ftreet vifitors.” Hogarth is faid to have been a 
frequenter of the houfes in which his moft diffipated fcenes 
are laid. With Frank Hayman he vifited the well-known Moll 
King’s in Covent Garden, and on one occafion, taking out his 
fketch-book, he began to draw two women engaged in too hot 
a difpute. At laft one of them taking a glafs of wine or gin, 
fquirted it into the other’s face,—an incident he immediately 
feized, exclaiming in delight as he fecured the expreffion and ac- 
tion, “ Frank, mind the huffey’s mouth;” and this afterwards form- 
ed a prominent group in the third plate of the Harlot’s Progrefs. 
Morland is indeed a fad example. His life is an unvaried record 
of drunkennefs and recklefs extravagance; and there would be 
no difficulty to find other and more recent inftances. The artifts 
partook of the vices of the day. 

While on this fubject, we would notice Mr Sandby’s opinion 
on the prefent high focial pofition of artifts, which he attributes 
to the honours conferred on the profeffion by the Founder of 
the Royal Academy. We do not agree in this by any means. 
The Church and the Bar, by requiring of their members a high 
degree of education, confer on them an acknowledged place in 
fociety, which art, even when accompanied by academic honours, 
does not open to the artift. His place depends folely upon his 
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education and gentle breeding. They alone give him that true 
ftamp which fociety will recognize, and which his profeffion does 
not fecure to him. Such was the cafe long before the Royal 
Academy came into exiftence, and fuch it continues. There is a 
pertinent inftance in the goffiping pages of Pepys, who did not 
by any means underrate the place he filled himfelf in the world. 
He would not dine with his wife’s drawing-mafter. He tells us, 
4 May, 1666, “ Home to dinner and had a great fray with my 
wife about Brown’s coming to teach her to paint, and fitting with 
me at table, which I will not yield to. I do thoroughly believe 
fhe means no hurt in it; but very angry we were, and I refolved 
all into having my will done without difputing, be the reafon what 
it will, and fo I will have it.” But Pepys efteemed very differ- 
ently Samuel Cooper, “ the great painter in little,” as he quaintly 
ftyles him ; and not for his art alone. He fought an introduction 
to him as a favour, and praifes “his great fkill in mufic, his 
playing and fetting to the French lute moft excellent,” and he 
finds that “he {peaks French, and is indeed an excellent man.” 
Cooper was a man of education and a gentleman, as well as an 
accomplifhed artift; and Pepys’ Diary fhows that he invited 
him to his table and courted his intimacy. The diftinétion 
which has prevailed even to our own day is precifely the fame, 
and will be to the end of the chapter. 

But we muft fay a little more about Hogarth, if only be- 
caufe the hiftorian of the Royal Academy fays fo very little of 
him ; indeed brackets him with Paul Sandby, though fame has 
fixed fo wide a gulf between them. Hogarth warred to anni- 
hilation againft “ the black matters,” for fo he termed the vamped- 
up fpurious works which were fold as the productions of the 
great painters. He held no terms with the daubers of portraits, 
whofe only art was to grow rich, but mercileffly caricatured them 
as mourners at the funeral of Vanaken, whofe lofs as their drapery- 
painter they had caufe to deplore. He fpared not Kent, the 
petted painter and architect, the favourite of the great. He 
founded a new art, fatirical, honeft, and thoroughly Englifh, in 
which, inventing his own ftory, he painted a drama to be a leffon 
and a warning to all. “But while he did all this, he had, ftrange 
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to fay, no belief in his countrymen, and repudiated the notion 
that art could ever flourifh on Englith foil; notwithftanding, too, 
that he found his only profit in appealing to the multitude, who 
bought his engravings from paintings which found no pur- 
chafers among the titled or the rich. Could he have feen the 
crowds of his countrymen who daily, with increafing delight, fur- 
rounded the fine collection of his works in the International 
Exhibition (a colleétion that an Act of Parliament was paffed 
to make more complete), he would have been the firft to confefs 
his fatisfied pride—and his error. Would that one of thofe who 
found rich gratification in his works, would colleé the few pounds 
neceffary to repair his tomb now gaping with decay in Chifwick 
churchyard ! 

It is however far from our purpofe to reprefent Hogarth as 
a debauched or immoral man. That his teaching was not too 
broad for the fafhion of his day is clear from its general popu- 
larity. Nicholls fays, “The familiarity of the fubject and the 
propriety of its execution made the Harlot’s Progrefs tafted by 
all ranks of the people,—above 1200 names were entered on our 
artift’s fubfcription book. It was made into a Pantomime by 
Theophilus Cibber; and again reprefented on the ftage, under 
the title of the Jew Decoyed, or a Harlot’s Progrefs, in a ballad 
opera ; fan-mounts were likewife engraved containing miniature 
reprefentations of all the fix plates,—thefe were ufually printed off 
with red ink, three compartments on one fide and three on the 
other ;” and this, though an example for all time, was neverthelefs 
fix fcenes from the life of a proftitute, which it would be difficult 
for a pure mind to comprehend. But when, in 1743, Hogarth 
advertifed the publication by fubfcription of his fix plates “ re- 
prefenting a variety of modern occurrences in high life, called 
Marriage a la mode,” perhaps fome purift prejudices had arifen 
even in that day, for he explains that “particular care is taken 
that the whole work fhall not be liable to exception on account 
of any indecency or inelegancy, and that none of the characters 
reprefented fhall be perfonal,” and he kept his promife. The 
fubje& itfelf is not immorally offenfive, and except the very 
queftionable intention of the third plate, and fome fecondary un- 
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obtrufive details, the more faftidious tafte of our day would not 
be fhocked. 

The career of Hogarth, who, in the entire abfence of patron- 
age, laid the broad foundations of the Englifh fchool, is an 
example of the unfoundnefs of the opinion fo eafily advanced 
that art in England waited for, patronage. When defcribing the 
degraded condition of our art, Mr Sandby fays, “The main 
caufe of this melancholy ftate of things was to be found in the 
practice of preferring foreign painters to the only lucrative ap- 
pointments for artifts in the gift of the Crown, and thus leading 
all other patrons of art to fuppofe that nothing but mediocrity 
could be looked for in our native artifts.”. We do not hold with 
this doctrine. We believe that even the moft mediocre face- 
painters were well employed and well paid; but confining our in- 
quiries to thofe thirteen native painters whom Mr Sandby dis- 
tinguifhes in his “ glimpfe of the hiftory of art,” we find that they 
all, without exception, in fome way or other fhared the Royal 
favour and patronage, and that the majority of them fucceflively 
held the appointment of painter to the Court. 

To clear the ground for the eftablifhment of the Royal 
Academy and to point out the real neceffities out of which this 
inftitution arofe, Mr Sandby devotes a chapter to the previous 
attempts to maintain {chools for teaching drawing and modelling, 
and the early hiftory of art exhibitions, beginning with the 
“omnium gatherum” Mufeum Minerve of Charles I.’s reign, 
which had truly very little to do with art; and the academy of 
the fcheming pretender Sir Balthazar Gerbier, which had lefs. 
All this has an antiquarian intereft; but we read with far different 
feelings how, about the commencement of George II.’s reign, 
when the portrait painters round whom fitters cluftered were 
unable to paint a head or the commoneft acceffories, and fculp- 
ture, modelling, and engraving were loft arts to Englifhmen,— 
how the artifts themfelves, aroufed at laft to a fenfe of their own 
great defects and hindrances, and without faith in the dreamers 
and {chemers who had proffered their foftering patronage, made 
repeated attempts to found permanent -{chools for art-teaching, 
as an effential ftep to their own advancement and the naturaliza- 
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tion of art in England. A clear perception of this want was a 
true advance. The difficulty the artifts had to encounter was 
lefs financial, than the providing of fome acknowledged mode of 
control and government, to which the whole body would fo far 
defer as to give permanence to the inftitutions they founded. 
Hogarth, who we all know was no lover of academies, tells us 
how in the firft academy, the managers, who had perhaps in- 
judicioufly ftrained their felf-conftituted authority, were auda- 
cioufly caricatured on their own walls, marching in pompous 
proceffion round their own fchool ; and how by this flagrant 
act the affociation was {plit into two parties: one of which then 
ufed an academy, opened by Sir James Thornhill, but con- 
tinued only till his death in 1724; the rebel party following 
John Vanderbank, and being in a few years extinguifhed by 
the feizure of their goods and chattels. Next followed the 
fchool for the living model, known as the St Martin’s Lane 
Academy, fupported by a yearly payment of one guinea from 
each member, and managed by a committee chofen by all the 
members. The fteady fuccefs of this fchool, to which all the 
beft artifts of the time reforted, led to attempts to increafe its 
{phere of a&tion and importance. The Dilettanti Society offered 
in 1753 to build and fupport an academy in connexion with 
the artifts. Their offer was generous, but, though a¢tually 
commenced, it failed. The artifts moft probably, and with 
juftice, defired to retain the exclufive management of their own 
f{chools, and the Dilettanti not unfairly confidered that their 
connexion with the concern fhould not be folely as its paymas- 
ters. So the St Martin’s Lane School continued its own way, 
and increafed in the number and ftanding of its members. 

In the mean while our artifts were growing in reputation. 
Men of talent fucceeded Hogarth, fome of whom were truly dis- 
tinguifhed. They naturally defired public approbation. They 
fought their fair fhare of contemporary fame, and to reverfe 
the accepted dictum that the names of artift and Englifhman 
were incompatible. They defired to teft the opinion of their 
countrymen by the exhibition of their works, and here they had 
to encounter another difficulty. This in the firft inftance they 
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generoufly attempted to overcome, and nineteen of our moft dis- 
tinguifhed artifts, among whom were Hogarth, Reynolds, Wil- 
fon, Gainfborough, Hayman, and Ramfay, prefented paintings to 
the Foundling Hofpital with the combined defire to promote the 
new charity, and to fhow of how much native art was capable. 
The exhibition of thefe works drew a daily crowd of vifitors, and 
the Hofpital became a fafhionable morning lounge. Elated by 
this fuccefs, in 1760 the artifts opened an exhibition free to all 
the artifts, in the Rooms of the Society of Arts, and this, really the 
firft exhibition, was mobbed by its conftant throng of vifitors. 
The Londoners ran in crowds to the exhibition of the works of 
our artifts, comprifing many of much merit, but many more 
with no right to fuch affociation. ‘There was, to be fure, one great 
inducement—there was nothing to pay—yet there muft have been 
fome latent love, fome defire which found, in the abfence of a 
cultivated tafte for art, its true gratification in the contemplation 
of a painted ftory, or the mere imitation of natural objects. 
Taking courage from thefe unexpected refults, the principal artifts 
fought to make their exhibition more feleét, both in regard to 
their exhibitors and vifitors, and no doubt alfo to derive fome 
profit from the public favour. They withdrew in the following 
year from the body who exhibited at the Society of Arts, where 
free admiffion was made a fundamental condition; and in 1761 
held their exhibition in the great room which then exifted in Spring 
Gardens, and charged 1s. for the catalogue, which was made a 
transferable admiffion during the exhibition, and the next year 
boldly charged 15. to each perfon for every admiffion. 

In thefe days of free competition, when the rights both of in- 
dividuals and affociations not poffeffed of any exclufive privi- 
leges are fo well underftood, no one would queftion the right, 
though they might the policy, of the artifts to charge what they 
pleafed for admiffion to their own rooms, to fee their own pro- 
ductions. They however thought it well to enlift a great 
authority on their fide, and Dr Johnfon wrote an apologetic 
preface to their catalogue. The exhibitions continued, and 
fteadily increafed the funds and influence of the artifts. They 
had unexpectedly difcovered that there was a public who would 

4 
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pay to fee their works, and that funds might by fuch means be 
raifed to improve art-teaching, ftill dependent upon the St Martin’s 
Lane School, and even, they hoped, to found fome permanent in- 
ftitution. For this purpofe they obtained a charter in January, 
1765, as “ The Incorporated Society of Artifts in Great Britain ;” 
211 artifts fubfcribed the declaration and became members, 
and 24 of the moft eminent were named in the charter as the 
Directors, to whom the management was confided, but the 
- ultimate control remained with the whole body of members. 
The government was, however, obfcurely or infufficiently de- 
fined; every member was qualified to hold office, without {pe- 
cification as to the mode or rule of fucceffion, and the members, 
calling a meeting, made a by-law compelling the retirement of 
eight of the 24 Diretors every year, a proceeding which the 
Attorney-General held to be warranted by the terms of the 
charter, while the Direétors contended that it was oppofed to its 
fpirit. ‘The members perfifted, and at the next annual meeting 
removed 16 of the Dire¢tors, including the Prefident and 
the Secretary. Edward Edwards, who wrote the continuation 
of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, fays that “ feveral very infe- 
rior artifts were introduced into the places of the moft refpect- 
able of thofe from whom the fociety, together with the private 
academy and the exhibition, received their origin and fupport.” 
This proceeding he alfo tells us fatisfied no one but the cabal 
with whom it originated. The eight Directors who were left, 
remained in the hope that peace might be reftored. The firft 
meeting proved that this was not poffible ; that they were left in 
a falfe pofition, and, powerlefs for any good purpofe, they took 
the only proper courfe in fuch cafe, and refigned. Their letter, 
though it fhows that they felt the fociety had treated them with 
contumely, has an honeft, manly tone. It was addreffed to Mr 
Kerby, the newly-elected Prefident. 


“¢ Sir,—Though we have the ftrongeft objections to the unwarrant- 
able manner in which moft of the prefent Direétors of the Society were 
elected, yet our affeCtion for the community was fuch that we had, in 
. fpite of every motion to the contrary, refolved to keep poffeffion of 
our direétorfhip. But finding the majority of the prefent Direétors 
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bent upon meafures which we think repugnant to our charter, and 
tending to the deftruction of the Society, we judge it no longer fafe to 
keep poffeffion of our employments—therefore do humbly refign them, 
that no part of the blame, which will naturally follow the meafures now 
purfuing, may, in any fhape, be laid upon us. From the motions and 
infinuations of the laft meeting we clearly fee what plan is to be pur- 
fued ; and we likewife clearly perceive that, however odious and hurtful 
fuch a plan may be, we fhall find it utterly impoffible to prevent it. 
We would not, however, by any means be underftood to object to every 
remaining Director. You, fir, and fome others, we have the higheft 
efteem for, as you have been eleéted into your offices without taking 
part in any intrigue, and, being men of honour and ability in your 
profeffions, are extremely proper to fill the places you occupy. We 
are, &c., 

Josu. WILTON. Wo. CHAMBERS, 

Epw. Penny. G. M. Moser. 

Ricu. WItson. Pau SANnpBy. 

Bens. West. F. M. Newron. 


“10 Nov. 1768.” 


A glance at the lifts of the Society makes it clear that the 
artift ftrength and influence lay in the Directors, who, in their 
feceffion, were followed by many other members. It could not 
be expected that the ftronger would fubmit to the government 
of the weaker, againft whofe incompetence they protefted. The 
feceders felt that the growing interefts of art were in their hands, 
and whether fpurred to prompt action by any warmth or not, 
they loft no time. On the 18th of O&tober 16 Directors were 
removed from the governing body; on the roth November 
the remaining eight of their colleagues refigned, and on the 
28th of that month, 29 artifts (Mr Sandby erroneoufly fays 22 
only), of whom 24 were the cream of the Incorporated Society, 
prefented a memorial to the King, praying him to eftablith 
a fociety for promoting the arts of defign, and to grant his 
affiftance, patronage, and protection. His Majefty at once pro- 
mifed all that was folicited by the artifts, and required them to 
prepare for him their plan fully explained in writing. This was 
done on the 7th December, and on the roth December was ap- 
proved by the King. The Jnfirument, for fo it is defignated, 
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founding The Royal Academy of Arts in London, is drawn in 
formal phrafeology, commencing with a dignified “ Whereas,” 
reciting the royal approbation and affent, which is alfo teftified 
by the fign manual. It provides that the fociety fhall confift of 
40 members only, who fhall be called academicians of the Royal 
Academy—that all of them fhall be artifts by profeffion, at the 
time of their admiffion, painters, fculptors, or architeéts ; men 
of fair moral character, of high reputation in their feveral pro- 
feffions, at leaft 25 years of age, refident in Great Britain, 
and not members of any other fociety of artifts in London; and 
it empowers this body to fill all vacancies by election from 
among the exhibitors at the Royal Academy. Thefe are the 
conditions of memberfhip; 36 members were named in the In- 
ftrument itfelf, two were nominated by the King in the following 
year, and the remaining two vacancies were filled by ele¢tion, 
which thereafter became the rule. 

For the government of the Society it is provided that, at an 
annual General Meeting, a Prefident and eight other members 
fhall be eleéted to form a council, who are to have the entire 
direétion and management of the Society’s bufinefs, four of its 
members in rotation being changed every year; and further, 
that a Secretary and a Keeper fhall be elected from among the 
members, and a Treafurer, alfo from among the members, ap- 
pointed by the King. 

That its teaching, which forms a prominent feature, may be 
under the ableft artifts, provifion is made by the Inftrument for 
the annual election of nine academicians as vifitors to attend 
the fchools, and for the appointment of profeffors of anatomy, 
of architecture, of painting, and of perfpective and geometry ; 
but, ftrange to fay, not of fculpture, the profefforfhip of which 
was not founded till 1810; and that each of thefe profeffors fhall 
give fix public lectures yearly; alfo for the periods at which the 
{chools and the library, free to all ftudents, fhall be open, and 
the modes of teaching to be purfued. 

The exhibitions are required to be annual, to include paint- 
ings, fculpture, and defigns, open to all artifts of merit, and 
from the profits arifing out of them £200 was directed to be 
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fet afide for indigent artifts or their families, and the remainder 
to be applied to the fupport of the inftitution. 

The eleétion of the members, the appointment of profeffors, 
and all new laws and regulations, as well as a ftatement of the 
accounts, are to be fubmitted for the approval of the King, who 
at that time generoufly undertook to pay all deficiencies. 

In the following year a new clafs was added, confifting of 20 
members, called Affociates, eleéted from the fame profeffions 
and in the fame manner as the academicians, from exhibitors not 
under the age of 20. The affociates to be entitled to every ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the academicians, except that they have no 
voice in the deliberations or fhare in the government of the aca- 
demy, and from among them only the vacant feats for academi- 
cians are to be filled. Six affociate engravers were alfo added with 
the fame advantages, except that they were ineligible for election 
as academicians ; a limitation which has recently been removed. 

It is clear that George III. really felt an intereft in the in- 
ftitution he had founded, and gave it his cordial fupport. In 
1780 he allotted to its ufe apartments in the new buildings at 
Somerfet Houfe, then juft completed; and in the firft twelve 
years of its exiftence, he contributed from his privy purfe in 
aid of its funds, in fums diminifhing from year to year, a total 
of £5116, fuftaining it till it was able to ftand alone. Thefe 
were folid advantages, proceeding from the perfonal favour 
of the King, for the academy was invefted with no corporate 
powers or privileges; it had no official recognition or public 
refponfibility ; the title of Royal Academician was unknown, is 
fo ftill to the multitude, and did not become a diftin¢tion till 
rendered fo by the talents of thofe who held it. It was incum- 
bent for its firft members to give it a value which their fucceffors 
muft maintain. The ftrength of the new inftitution confifted in 
its combining, under a well-framed code of laws, the moft emi- 
nent artifts of the day empowered to manage their own affairs. 
Its fuccefs was dependent upon their prudent management, and 
upon their body maintaining its ftand as the unqueftioned head 
of the profeffion. 


(To be continued.) 





‘THE “LOAN COLLECTION” 


AT SOUTH KENSINGTON.* 


In the autumn of the year 1849, the gentlemen to whom His 
Royal Highnefs the Prince Confort had delegated the duty of as- 
certaining the readinefs ot the leading manufacturers, and others 
interefted in the progrefs of the arts and commerce of this 
country, to fupport the then propofed Great Exhibition of the 
produéts of induftry of all nations, met at Manchefter. After 
fome days of hard work, and but partially fuccefsful canvaffing, 
they determined to feparate, in the hope that the fympathy 
they might obtain in other localities would bring over the 
large body of waverers, and over-cautious fouls left behind in 
“ Cottonopolis.” The firft really cheering reception given to the 
proje&t was met with at Bradford, to which Mr Digby Wyatt 
had been defpatched. On his arrival in that town, Mr Wyatt 
remembered that it was the refidence of a colleague of his upon 
the council of the Archzological Inftitute, and a diftinguifhed 
colleGtor of art-treafures of the Mediaeval and Renaiflance 
periods, Mr Edward Hailftone. That gentleman, who was fub- 
fequently nominated one of his Royal Highnefs’s {pecial com- 


miffioners, at once entered into the project with enthufiafm, and 


* “Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education.” 

* Catalogue of the Special Exhibition 
of Works of Art of the Medieval, Re- 
naiffance, and more recent periods, on Joan 
at the South Kenfington Mufeum, June, 
1862. Edited by J. C. Rosinson, F.S.A., 
&c. &c. London, 1862.” 

“The Art Wealth of England. A 
Series of Photographs reprefenting fifty of 


the moft remarkable Works of Art con- 
tributed on Loan to the Special Exhibition 
at the South Kenfington Mufeum, 1862. 
Sele&ted and defcribed by J. C. RoBinson, 
F.S.A., &c. &c. The Photographs by 
C. Tuurston Tuompson. Publithed 
by authority of the Science and Art De- 
partment of the Committee of Council on 
Education. By Meffrs P. and D. Colnaghi, 
Scott, and Co., 1862.” 
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propofed introducing ‘his friend to fome of the principal manu- 
faCturers of the diftriét. Before ftarting on their bufinefs errand, 
Mr Hailftone and Mr Wyatt fpent a fhort time in looking over 
a few of the “articles de virth” in which they both delighted. 
While fo engaged, the former made an obfervation fuggefting 
how ufeful it would be to manufacturers about to prepare for 
the Great Induftrial Exhibition, to have an opportunity of in- 
fpecting objects of ancient art-manufacture fimilar to thofe 
then under examination. The feafibility of fuch an exhibition 
was thereupon difcuffed, and it was refolved to leave no effort 
untried to fecure the realization of the fcheme. On Mr Wyatt's 
next meeting with his colleague, Mr Henry Cole, that gentle- 
man’s fympathies were enlifted. Immediate ation was deter- 
mined upon, and difficulties melted away under his able organ- 
ization. The Council of the Society of Antiquaries, of the 
Society of Arts, and of the Archzological Inftitute, with the 
active fympathy of his Royal Highnefs the Prince Confort, 
formed the working nucleus of an influential committee. Loans 
were freely promifed. Practical men, verfed in the learning of 
our forefathers, brought their judgment and experience to the 
tafk of exploring, fifting, arranging, and cataloguing, the wealth 
that poured in upon them. Royalty fetting a confpicuous ex- 
ample, opened up a mine of wealth previoufly almoft entirely 
unknown to the ftudent; while corporate bodies of confervative, 
nay, even fecretive, tendencies, melted into a complacent will- 
ingnefs to permit their moft treafured relics to be admired, 
under the blaze of royal and ariftocratic patronage. The col- 
lection which filled the large room of the Society of Arts, 
though not very extenfive, was of the choiceft defcription ; and 
at the opening of the exhibition drew crowds of vifitors, on the 
minds of the majority of whom this novel vindication of the 
powers of the mafterly handicraftsmen of olden times flafhed as 
an almoft entirely novel idea. The exhibition proved in every 
way a fuccefs, and undoubtedly acted as a wholefome ftimulant in 
two directions; in one forcing on manufacturers preparing for 
the exhibition, a higher fcale of technical excellence,—and in 
the other popularizing the previoufly very exceptional practice 
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of collecting objects of virtd.' It further demonftrated practi- 
cally, that the apprehenfions, which had filled the minds of 
many zealous amateurs with anxieties as to the fafety of mov- 
ing and placing within reach of a mifcellaneous public, articles 
of extreme fragility and great intrinfic value, were, with the 
ftri&t enforcement of proper precautions, altogether futile. Thus 
it was that the bafis was laid in this country for the fubfequent 
overwhelming collections on loan of all that is moft precious in 
art and art-induftry, at Manchefter in 1857, and at South Ken- 
fington in the year which has juft paffed away from us,—a year 
memorable for ever in the hiftory of human progrefs, as vin- 
dicating throughout the world, through the varied products 
difplayed at its univerfal exhibition, a condition of {cientific, ar- 
tiftic, and technical advancement, fuch as the records of the 
viciffitudes of civilization have never yet regiftered. 
While referring to fo recent a date as 1850 for the original 
model of that clafs of exhibition which has now become fo 
popular with us, that even the ordinary foirées of fociety are 
{carcely confidered perfect, unlefs the apartments in which they 
are held are adorned with objects interefting from their beauty 
or antiquity ; it would be grofs injuftice to many who have fol- 
lowed the delightful tafk of colleéting and preferving from de- 
ftruction, what the majority of their contemporaries looked upon 
as little elfe than “dry bones” and nothingnefs, to allow it to be 
fuppofed that their ufefulnefs dates from fo recent an era. Hap- 
pily, out of the proverbial antagonifm of the human mind, at 
feafons when the great majority of any race are frantic with a 
rage for deftruction, individuals of “a primitive formation” 
refolutely “crop up,” no lefs zealoufly bent on prefervation. But 
for this phenomenon, rapine and revolution muft long ago have 
obliterated all trace of the form and fafhion of the Arts of 
Peace, upon the fragrant flowers of which, ever teeming in her 
bleffed atmofphere, their remorfelefs feet have trampled ruth- 
lefily, or with a favage exultation in the very mifchief produced. 
Thus, to cite the extremeft cafe, in the appalling horrors of a 
“reign of terror,” an Alexandre Lenoir, firm in his own motto, 
“non terret fortem labor,” is found to rife up ready in the 
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rightful caufe to throw down the gauntlet of confervatifm in the 
very face of the deftroyer. To his brave energies France is in- 
debted for the prefervation of many of the moft precious relics 
of her national monuments, which would have been utterly de- 
ftroyed, but for him who declared himfelf “heureux fi je puis 
faire oublier a la pofterité ces deftru¢tions criminelles.” 

Such real patriotifm as Lenoir difplayed is not to be identi- 
fied with the various forms of mania, under which the genuine 
paffion for collecting ufually difplays itfelf. The man who 
{pends his beft energies and refources in bringing together all 
that is moft rare, may be either aétuated by a felfifh fenfe of de- 
light, analogous to the avarice of the mifer whofe pulfes dance 
rapture “ all’ idea di quel metallo;” or he may prove himfelf a 
benefactor to the human race, by putting the “ talents,” accu- 
mulated by his love of beauty for the joy the accumulation 
gives, to fuch ufes as may caufe them to fructify abundantly for 
the delight and inftruétion of mankind. It may furely then be 
well to avoid equally indifcriminate admiration and indifcrimi- 
nate reprehenfion of a practice, the abftraét merit or demerit of 
which fhould be tefted fimply by the amount of good and of 
pleafure, of which it may be made productive. 

Before, however, entering upon the morals, if they may be 
fo termed, of colleéting, it may be well to glance very briefly 
at the hiftory of the practice. The prototype of the modern 
collector is to be found in the wealthy patrician of Imperial 
Rome. His cabinet was adorned with all that Greece, Egypt, 
Perfia, Phoenicia, or even India, could yield. No price deterred 
him from the acquifition of a fplendid Nolan or Myrrhine 
vafe ; his daétyliotheca was refplendent with Egyptian and 
Grecian Scarabei, amulets, and gems, with precious ftones from 
the Eaft, and even with the myftic cylinders of Perfia and 
Affyria. China furnifhed him with filken robes more valuable 
than many times their weight in gold, while the fkilful weavers, 
dyers, and embroiderers of Cos, of Tyre, and of Babylonia, | 
provided him with the richeft hangings and ftuffs. His ftatu- 
ettes were of Corinthian bronze, of Indian or African ivory, or 
Ethiopian ebony, introduced under Pompey. His feats came 
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from Theflaly, his pillows from Carthage, his exquifitely-engraved 
glafs a combination of Grecian art with Egyptian manufacture, 
his very carpets of purple with golden plates and nails, from 
Cyprus. His Tigrine and Pantherine furniture of Thuya, and 
others of the moft coftly woods, was rated occafionally at more 
in value than large eftates ; and flaves, familiar with the moft re- 
condite proceffes of manufacture and all the traditions of native 
and exotic art, laboured from morning till night under his very 
roof, in the produétion of articles of luxury to be difplayed in 
his cabinets and principal apartments. What art and what 
induftry were combined in fuch colleétions we may but imper- 
feétly affume from the “fragments fallen” from thofe “rich 
men’s tables,” and even now treafured as the moft precious gems 
of many a Royal and Imperial Mufeum. 

The gathering up of fuch “ fragments,” long and barbaroufly 
neglected, and of relics of the contemporary art of thofe to 
whom they had once belonged, formed the next great phafe of 
the colle¢ting mania. The Italians, fo foon as the accumulating 
wealth derived from commerce and manufactures, exempted 
the magnates of the land from the prefling cares of providing 
material fubfiftence for themfelves and their dependents from 
day to day, either by ceafelefs rapine, or the fedulous cultivation 
of the foil, paufed in their leifure to ftoop down, as it were, and 
pick up the “ fparfa fragmenta,” ftrewn here and there beneath 
their very feet. The “Condottieri” even began to find the 
{poils recoverable from antiquity, more precious than any which 
could be extorted from the baffled enemy, or the down-trodden 
peafantry. Under the abfolute power of the Papacy, when 
it emerged from the cold fhadow of imperial patronage; and 
under the liberties and protection conferred upon all gentle 
ftudents fheltered beneath the A%gis of corporate ftrength, 
engendered in the Northern republics; men began in peace of 
mind and in comparative fafety to turn their thoughts from the 
prefent to earneft {peculations regarding the paft. The little 
band of {cholars who, through ages of gloom and neglect, had 
kept alive, though with but feeble and flickering flame, the 
facred fires of claffical tradition, received from day to day 
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energetic and powerful recruits. In the general zeal for the 
recovery of the letters of ancient Rome, her arts and even her 
handicrafts were not neglected. Out of the collection of 
antique farcophagi and bas-reliefs brought together in the 
Campo Santo at Pifa, fprang the revival of fculpture in ftone 
and marble under the Pifani; while Donatello’s mafterly reftora- 
tion of the art of bronze-working took its origin from his 
defire, as Vafari fays, “di fcoprire la bellezza degh Antichi, ftata 
nafcofa gia cotanti anni,” but of which numerous “ faggi” of 
the higheft merit were ready to his hand for models in the 
“ uarda roba,”* of his friend and patron, Cofmo di Medici, 
the father of his country, and the princely initiator of “ colleét- 
ing,” as a fyftem, in Italy. The moft extraordinary affemblage 
of gems and precious metal-work, probably ever brought to- 
gether in medieval times, was that preferved in the Papal trea- 
fury. Its value was formally affefled on the death of John 
XXII. at Avignon, in 1334, at no lefs than 7,000,000 of golden 
florins.f It is curious that it fhould have been by the hands 


of the very metal-worker of all others, Cellini, whofe productions 
are moft carefully preferved in the mufeums of the prefent day, 


that the greateft part of the invaluable f{pecimens of ancient 
metal-work belonging to the Papal treafury, were ruthlefily 
broken up and configned to the melting-pot. The example 
fet by the great commercial magnates of the Italian Republics 
was taken up by the ariftocratic families, and the Gonzagas at 
Mantua, the Malateftas at Rimini, the Montefeltros at Urbino, 
the Sforzas at Milan, the Dorias at Genoa, the Eftes at Ferrara, 


the Bentivoglios at Bologna, the Piccolomini at Sienna, and the 


* “ Dove,” as Vafari fays (Vita di Do- 
nato), “ fono infinite anticaglie rare, e me- 
daglie belliffime.” No one could verify 
this fact better than Vafari, fince it was 
under his aufpices that the firft Grand- 
Duke re-colleéted the greater part of the 
family treafures difperfed at the fack of 
the Palace after the affaflination of “ II 
Moro” in 1537, and laid the foundation 
of the prefent all-celebrated Florentine art- 
colleStion:. 


+ Villani, who ftates the fact (Lib. xi. 
cap. xx.), adds, “e ne poffiamo noi dar 
piena fede e teftimonianza vera, che il nos- 
tro fratello carnale uomo degno di fede, 
che allora era in corte mercatante del Papa, 
che da teforieri, e da altri che furono depu- 
tati il detto teforo gli fu detto, ed accertato 
e recato in fomma per farne relazione al 
collegio dei Cardinali, e metterlo in in- 
ventario.”” 
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Della Roveres, Borgias, and Farnefes at Rome, furrounded them- 
felves with works of art, gleaned from the paft and commanded 
from the prefent. To acertain extent, however, their collecting 
proceeded from a general defire to be magnificent, rather than 
from the later fpirit of dilettantifm, which chara¢terifed the 
Italian, and more particularly the Roman, nobles of the 17th 
and early portion of the 18th centuries—fuch as the Borghefi, 
Ludovifi, Barberini, Pamfili, Chigi, Rofpigliofi, Altieri, and 
finally and {pecially (under the influence of the great Cardinal's 
friend and protégé), Winckelman, the Albani. In their col- 
le&tions many fuch princely ftudents centred their whole 
hearts. As Forfyth fays, in his ufual pungent ftyle, when 
{peaking of an illuftrious founder of mufeums, the head of the 
Brafchi, in the latter part of the 18th century, “ Pius VI. furely 
deferved well of the arts. He bought, he begged, he dug up, 
he removed antiquities; he even employed fome of Verres’s 
expedients to form a gallery; but he never demolifhed. He 
fleeced his fubjeéts to enrich a rapacious nephew; but not a 
ftone nor a ftatue of antiquity would he grant him either to 
build his new palace or to furnifh it.” Under fuch jealous 
guardianfhip all that was precious was fo fettered to its natal foil, 
that we cannot wonder at the comparative poverty of the fpeci- 
mens of ancient f{culpture, acquired for the richeft patrons of art 
in this country at the clofe of the laft century, by the celebrated 
“brocanteurs,” Gavin Hamilton, James Byres, and the indefati- 
gable Jenkins, even though they were affifted by the practifed 
chifels of fabricators and cobblers, fuch as Cavaceppi, Cardelli, 
and Pacili, who were always ready to fupply “ftatues,” as the 
Upholfterers of the “Empire” did pieces of furniture, “les plus 
.antiques dans le gout le plus moderne.” 

If the beft teft of the propriety of the colleétion and difplay, 
in public mufeums, of relics of art and antiquity is to be found 
in the excellence of contemporary artiftic and induftrial pro- 
duétion, then certainly, tried by fuch a ftandard, Italy muft be 
admitted to pafs unfcathed from the ordeal; fince in no country 
of all Europe has colleétion been fo univerfal, or thé fine and 
technical arts carried to a higher fynchronous perfection. In 
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every induftrial application of Sculpture, fhe long remained and 
probably ftill remains pre-eminent. Down to our own days the 
energies of a Campana have carried on the traditions of Italian 
collecting with unimpaired vivacity. What the Medici did in 
refcuing from oblivion the fragments of claffical antiquity, he has 
done with refpect to the fcattered remains of the great mafters 
of the Italian Renaiffance ; and as the artifans of Florence were 
infpired by the mufeums founded by the Medici, fo may the 
defigners and artificers of our generation gather frefh infpira- 
tions from the models of excellence, brought together by Cam- 
pana’s liberality and enthufiafm, and now difperfed to fow good 
feed, and bring forth fruit more abundantly, over a larger fur- 
face than he originally contemplated. 

Turning from Italy to France, and contrafting the earlieft 
collections in the two countries, thofe made prior to the middle 
of the 15th century, we find a notable difference in the clafs of 
objects colleéted. While in the former country pictures and 
ftatues formed the moft prominent features, in the latter jewellery 
and precious metal-work conftituted the bulk of the “ treforie.” 
It is needful only to refer to inventories fuch as that of “ Louis 
de France Duc d’Anjou,” drawn up about the year 1360, and 
fo ably edited by M. de Laborde, or to thofe of Charles V. of 
France, or the Dukes of Burgundy, to realize at once the extent 
and value, both in point of coft and perfeét workmanfhip, of 
fuch magnificent colle¢tions as appear to have been not uncom- 
mon in medizval Europe. Nor indeed was collecting limited to 
royalty and the ariftocracy, lay and ecclefiaftic: the bourgeoifie 
rapidly imitated the predilections of the nobles, and even as early 
as the end of the 14th century many of the houfes of the wealthy 
contained curious mifcellaneous mufeums. Such muft have been _ 
the “ Hotel” of Mafter Jaques Duchié in the Rue des Prouv- 
elles at Paris, fo characteriftically defcribed by “Guillebert de 
Metz” in the following terms: “ La porte duquel eft entaillié de 
art merveilleux. En la court eftoient paons et divers oyfeaux 
a plaifance. La premiére falle eft embellie de divers tableaux et 
efcriptures d’enfeignemens atachiés et pendus aux parois. Une 
autre falle remplie de toutes maniéres d'inftrumens, harpes, 
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orgues, vielles, guiternes, pfalterions, et autres, defquelz le dit 
maiftre Jaques favoit jouer de tous. Une autre falle etoit garnie 
de jeux d'efchez, de tables et d’autres diverfes maniéres de jeux 
a grant nombre. Item une belle chappelle oi il avoit des pulpi- 
tres 4 mettre livres deffus de merveilleux art, lefquelz on faifoit 
venir a divers fiéges loings et prés a dextre et a feneftre. Item 
une eftude oi les parois eftoient couvers de piéres precieufes et 
d'efpices de fouefve oudeur. Item une chambre od eftoient fou- 
reures de plufeures maniéres. Item plufeures autres chambres 
richement adoubez de lits de tables engigneufement entailliés et 
parés de riches draps et tapis a or frais. Item en une autre cham- 
bre haulte eftoient grant nombre d’arbaleftes, dont les aucuns 
eftoient peins a belles figures. La eftoient eftandars, baniéres 
haches, guifarmes, mailles de fer et de plont, pavais, targes, efcus, 
canons et autres engins avec plenté d’'armeures: et briefment 
il y avoit, aufly comme toutes maniéres d’appareils de guerre. 
Item 1a eftoit une feneftre faite de merveillable artifice par 
laquelle on mettoit hors une tefte de plates de fer creux 
parmy laquelle on regardoit et parloit 4 ceulx dehors fe befoing 
eftoit, fans doubter le trait. Item par deffus tout lofiel eftoit 
une chambre carrée ov eftoient feneftres de trois coftéz pour 
regarder par deffus la ville; et quant on y mengoit on montoit 
et avaloit vins et viandes a une polie pourceque trop hault euft 
efté a porter. Et par deffus les pignacles de loftel eftoient belles 
ymages dorées. Ceftui maiftre Jaques Duchié eftoit bel homme 
de honnefte habit et moult notable. Si tenoit ferviteurs bien 
moriginés et inftruis d’avenant contenance, entre lefquels eftoient 
Tun maiftre charpentier qui continuellement ouvroit a loftel. 
Grant foifon de riches bourgeois avoit et d’officiers que on ap- 
pelloit petis royeteaux de grandeur.” 

Of fuch luxury which included a rare fpirit of colleéting, 
Chriftine de Pifan gives fome very good notices in her “ Cité 
des Dames.” The locking-up of wealth in fumptuous furniture 
and plate of gold and filver, was long held to be one of the 
caufes of the diftrefs of the poor in the 16th century; and an 
anonymous writer addreffing Marie de Medicis in the year 1587, 
in a “difcourfe on the caufes of the great want then exifting 
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in France,” declares that “ceft abondance de vaiffele de l’or et 
d'argent et defchaines, vagues et joyaulx, draps de foye et bro- 
dures avec les paflemens d’or et d'argent, a faiet le hauffement 
du pris de lor et l'argent, et par confequent la chereté de lor et 
de l’argent que l’on employe en autres chofes vaines, comme a 
dorer le bois ou le cuivre ou l’argent, celuy qui fe devoit employer 
aux monnoies a ete mis en degaft.” 

In moft of the good chateaux of the 16th century there 
was an apartment known as the “ Cabinet,” in which were 
grouped what we are in the habit of calling generally “ articles 
de virth” in endlefs variety. Gilles Corrozet, in his Blafons Do- 
meftiques, gives an admirable picture of one of thefe “ Cabinets” 
in a paffage too long for extraction, but from which a few lines 
may fuffice to indicate how much was habitually embraced in 
fuch collections. Apoftrophifing the Cabinet, he fays, 


** Cabinet rempli de richeffes 
Soit pour roynes ou pour ducheffes ; 
Ou font les joyaulx a grandz tas... . 
Et les bagues tres gracieufes ... . 
Cabinet de tableaux remply 
Et de maintes belles ymages 
Cabinet paré de medailles, 
Et curieufes antiquailles 
De marble de japhe et porphire 
Tant qu’il doibt a chafcun fuffire 
Cabinet ou eft le buffeét 
D'or et d'argent du tout parfaict.” 


After enumerating very many other fingular items, he winds up 
by faying,— 


‘ Bref en ce beau et petit lieu 
Sont tant d’aultres chofes enfemble, 
Qu’impoffible le dire il femble.” 
The firft mufeum made in France of really hiftorical relics, 
1. €. of objects, the affociation of which with celebrated indivi- 
duals or events tranfcends the intereft attaching to them as 
works of art, was probably that rare affemblage, principally of 
arms and armour, preferved at the Chateau d'Amboife at the 
end of the 15th century. Among thefe “ meubles,” as they are 
called in the extraéts from an old inventory given by M. de La- 
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borde at length, we find the coat-armour of the Pucelle, and a 
“brigandine” of John Talbot's, with a dagger “emmanché de 
licorne, la poignée de cryftalin, nommée la dague Saint Charle- 
maigne,” and many more apocryphal articles, fuch as the fword 
of Sir Lancelot du Lac, and an ax “que ung roy de France 
conquefta fur ung payan a Paris.” 

With the advent to the throne of Francis I. a new impulfe 
was given to the ftudy of art in its academic fhape. The wars 
of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. had made many of the French 
nobility acquainted with the great Italian mufeums of paintings 
and f{culptures; and no doubt ferved to ftimulate the ariftocracy 
to {pend their money rather in the encouragement of a clafs of 
art analogous to the Italian, than, as they had previoufly done, 
on objects of art-workmanfhip in the precious metals. Bronzes 
efpecially began to be admired, and among the functions of 
Primaticcio, Cellini, and other Italians working at the Court of 
Francis, was efpecially that of attraéting to France the nobleft 
works, ancient or contemporary, either in painting, fculpture, or 
induftrial art which could be poffibly obtained in Italy. Thefe 
importations in no flight degree affected national production, 
and under the influence of the Medicis, Mary and Catherine, of 
Richelieu, and finally of Mazarin, the French artifts learnt to 
rival in very many branches of technical manipulation, the per- 
fection previoufly attained by the Italian art-workmen in rival- 
ing the antique. It has been happily faid that in the Middle 
Ages the churches were the true mufeums, as the Church was 
the workman’s beft friend ; for in fpite of the abundant import- 
ation of works of high art to which we have alluded, the people 
generally could obtain but little accefs to thofe which were jea- 
loufly preferved from the vulgar eye, in the recefles of the 
Royal Palaces and princely hotels. The workmen {pecially at- 
tached as retainers to noble families, might and did frequently 
ftudy from them; but the public at large gained but little from 
their excellence, until the Revolution threw open the doors pre- 
vioufly fo hermetically fealed. Unfortunately marauders abound- 
ed rather than admirers, and “ga ira” and “ danfez la Carmag- 
nole” were too often fung to an accompaniment of, what 
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Americans would defignate as “tarnal fmafh.” What art-trea 

fures, what invaluable relics of grandeur and magnificence fo 
perifhed, who fhall fay? The fragments which have efcaped beft 
reveal to us what we have loft. Allufion has been already made 
to the part taken by Albert Lenoir in refcuing fo much as 
he did from imminent deftruction. His enthufiafm was conta- 
gious, and affected, primarily, M. Willemin, the celebrated en- 
graver, who was the firft man in France to fittingly illuftrate the 
glories of her ancient art workmanfhip, in his noble book on the 
“Monumens Frangais inedits ;” and, fecondarily, M. du Somme- 
rard, the founder of the mufeum of the Hotel Clugny, and the 
author of the equally celebrated work, “ Les Arts au Moyen Age.” 
Thefe indefatigable collectors, with M. Sauvagedét (whofe treafures 
have recently been added to the Louvre), M. Revoil,M. Debruge 
Dumenil, and M. Carrand, reprefent the leaders in the move- 
ment which may be diftinguifhed as archzxological collection, 
in contradiftinction to connoiffeurfhip, which has moved not 
perhaps lefs energetically, but in a narrower orbit. 

This laft clafs of “colleétion” has been well illuftrated in 
detail in M. Charles Blanc’s “Trefor de la Curiofité,” and the 
different types of apparent “ mania” which have characterized, 
and ftill do and always will characterize, its votaries, have been 
“bitten in” by the pungent acid of the undying La Bruyére. 
Allowing for the exaggeration of the fatirift, there is too much 
reafon to admit that too often “La curiofité n’eft pas un goit 
pour ce qui eft bon ou ce qui eft beaux, mais pour ce qui eft rare, 
pour ce qu’on a et que les autres n’ont pas. ... ce n’eft pas un 
amufement mais une paffion, et fouvent fi violente, qu'elle ne 
céde a l'amour, et a l'ambition que par la petiteffe de fon objet.” 
To iliuftrate the above propofitions, this cruel comparative ana- 
tomift of human weakneffes lays on the diffecting table, and 
applies his fcalpel to, the morbid and weak places in the phyfio- 
logical fyftem of a man of rare merit and ingenuity, the cele- 
brated and ingenious Abbé de Marolles, founder of the “Cabinet 
d’Eftampes” of the Royal Library, whofe diagnofis La Bruyére 
thus expounds. 

“ Damocéde,” he fays (freely tranflated), “ fpreads before you, 
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and draws your attention to, his engravings. You obferve one 
neither dark nor clean, nor well drawn, fitter to be hung up for 
fale on a féte day on the ftall of fome itinerant print-feller, than to 
be jealoufly preferved in the cabinet of an amateur. He admits 
that it is poor in execution, and even worfe in defign; but tells 
you that it is by an Italian who worked but little, that f{carcely 
any fimilar ones were printed, that it is unique in France, that 
he has given a large fum for it, and that he would not change 
it for anything elfe of the fame kind of far greater intrinfic value.” 
Such is the caricature of the connoiffeur-colleétor given by the 
fatirift. The following is a truer fketch, drawn by the hand of 
one who knew the clafs well—Gerfaint—the Chriftie of Paris, in 
the middle of the laft century. 

“The love of collection,” he fays, “ prefuppofes the poffeffion 
by the collector of tafte and fentiment. The paffion is generally 
developed in extreme youth; a commencement is made by the 
a>quifition of trifles in which the inexperienced collector’ finds 
beauties, which foon fade away, as he acquires the power of 
judging more correctly on diligent comparifon. So his eyes 
open, and good tafte is generated. The next ftage is to find de- 
fects in the objects once deemed faultlefs, and ultimately the 
utmoft faftidiousnefs is manifefted in the admiffion of {pecimens. 
Thus it is that ftep by ftep the true qualities of connoiffeurfhip 
are acquired.” The range generally taken by fuch amateurs 
during the Regency and the reign of Louis XV. was fomewhat 
reftricted, comprehending chiefly pictures, drawings, etchings, 
and engravings, early printed books, coins and medals, antique 
and cinque-cento cameos and intaglios, old Japanefe lac work, 
and “Celadon” China. Among the moft fplendid exceptions 
to this rule was Mr Jullienne, whofe collection, the work of 
nearly 60 years, fold in April, 1767, included, in addition to fpe- 
cimens of the higheft merit in both of the above claffes, fculp- 
tures, antique and modern bronzes, ivories, alabasters, terra- 
cottas, enamels, and works in “ pietre dure” of extraordinary 
beauty and value. The cabinet of pierres gravées, formed in 
great part and fo fplendidly illuftrated by the Regent, gave a great 
impulfe to colleétion in that particular direétion. The two lead- 
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ing connoiffeurs in France previous to the Revolution were un- 
queftionably Crozat and Mariette. The former, in addition to 
his well-known gallery of pictures, poffeffed 19,000 drawings by 
the old mafters, a noble feries of marbles, bronzes, terra-cottas, 
books, engraved gems, and, what was not of frequent occurrence 
in France at that time, a cabinet of the rareft {pecimens of ma- 
jolica. The latter accumulated the fineft collection of drawings 
by the old mafters probably ever formed by one man; with 
the exception, perhaps, of the original feries obtained by Giorgio 
Vafari. 

In the catalogue of Pierre Mariette’s fale, which took place 
in the year 1775, occur lots calculated to make the collector of 
the prefent day tear his hair—fuch as the entire fet of proofs of 
780 Marc Antonios, of the higheft beauty, for #2184; or the 
entire “(£uvre” of Jean Mariette, the father of Pierre, who was 
almoft equal to Marillier, as a perfect engraver of vignettes, con- 
fifting of 860 proofs, for two-and-thirty francs, or about fix-and- 
twenty fhillings. 

Angran de Fonfpertino was the moft enthufiaftic admirer of 
“the Chinoiferies ” fo much in vogue in the days of Louis XV. 
The name of Madame de Pompadour appears among thofe of the 
purchafers at his fale in 1748. The romances of the period are 
full of allufions to the extravagant prices paid for “des Magots 
Chinois.” What would the authors have faid if they could have 
forefeen the prices which fuch “ bagatelles” have been recently 
fetching at the Salle Drouot ? 

With the Revolution, however, all was changed. Under 
ftrong political excitement and the preffure of dire neceflity, all 
fuch “ colifichets” were thrown on one fide, and the new ftyle 
of archzological collection, to which reference has been already 
made, quite fuperfeded, until comparatively recent days, the 
old fyftem of forming “cabinets d’amateur.” Fortunately Na- 
poleon I. appreciated the fplendour which attaches to the national 
poffeffion of works of art, and furrounded himfelf by men fuch as 
Vifconti, Denon, Chaptal, Monge, Berthollet, Brongniart, and 
others, all fully impreffed with the importance of the development 
of national manufactures, of placing the beft models of the arts 
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and handicrafts of antiquity and of all time under the eyes of the 
French artificers. The old focial fyftem, broken up by revolu- 
tion, had to be reconftruéted on another, and, though imperial, 
ftill more democratic fyftem. The educational privileges once 
afforded to the few had to be afforded to the many, and hence 
the augmentation and throwing open freely to the workman of 
collections, revealed only under the old régime, as a matter 
of favour to the “favant” and moft diftinguifhed “cognof- 
centi.” The traditions of the old empire, excellent at leaft 
in this refpeét, have been magnificently adhered to, not only 
by Louis Philippe, but by the prefent Emperor of France, 
whofe recent acquifition of a very large and important fection of 
the Campana colle¢tion proves his anxiety to uphold the liberal 
traditions, in point of popular art-education, which have main- 
tained the French artifan in the honourable pofition it was im- 
poffible to deny him, in the great ftruggle for pre-eminence in 
induftrial production, which has been fhown to the world at 
large in the Univerfal Exhibition of laft year. 

Fortunately when we turn to England, we find her annals of 
collecting not lefs honourable to the country, than the few facts 
mentioned, out of an infinite number of others which might 
have been mentioned, redound to the credit of France. We 
have had, as fhe has, periods of revolution; but we have alfo 
fhown a no lefs manly energy than fhe difplayed in reftoring, 
after revolution, the broken fhrines and defecrated fanes. The 
ftory of the elegant taftes and princely collections of Charles I., 
the Earl of Arundel, and the Duke of Buckingham—made 
by the affiftance of men of the higheft accomplifhments, fuch 
as Sir Henry Wotton, John Evelyn, and Sir Kenelm Digby— 
and of the fhipwreck of their fortunes, has been too often and 
too well related to dwell upon in thefe pages; it is fufficient to 
know that their taftes redeemed us from the reproach of indiffer- 
ence to the beautiful, at the period when colleéting in Italy was 
at its apogee, and that enough is left to us of what they accu- 
mulated to juftify our venerating at once their liberality and 
good judgment. At a much earlier date the Royal palaces had 
been filled to overflowing with great wealth in furniture, orna- 
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ments, and equipments; and Henry VIII., ftimulated probably 
by rivalry with his brother of France, led on by the fumptuous 
example of Wolfey, and fupplied with ready cafh by his father’s 
hoardings, and the fpoils of the fuppreffed monaftic and conven- 
tual eftablifhments, bought largely in the clafs of objects of 
art-induftry which we now generally include under the head of 
“virti.” The Harleian MS., No. 1419, gives a complete in- 
ventory of his Majefty’s poffeffions taken in the firft year of 
Edward VI., and we cannot but infer therefrom that the Royal 
tafte was fomewhat barbaric. Throughout its entries little or no 
diftinétion appears to be made between paintings and fculptures : 
almoft all are “tables,” as “a table of alabafter of our Lord, our 
Ladie, and another by the childe; with Ave Regina, &c., upon the 
folding.” “A large folding table” (probably a carved triptych) 
“containing the newe lawe and paffion of Chrifte, of mother 
of peerle,” “a table of our Ladie and her Sonne, painted with a 
curteine of greene and yellowe farcenet.” Where pictures are 
mentioned, the term is not limited to the fenfe in which we now 
ufe the word,—fometimes it defignates embroideries, and at 
others, earthenware, della Robbia work, or more probably terra- 
cottas by Benedetto da Rovezzano (in the employ of Wolfey). 
To fomething of this kind no doubt allude entries fuch as—* a 
picture of Moifes, made of earthe fet in a box,” or “a picture of 
Sainéte John’s headde in a difhe of earthe.”, Mr Waring, in his 
introduction to the great work on the Manchefter Art-treafures 
Exhibition, calls attention to the King’s remarkable colleétion of 
Venetian glafs, confifting of 142 pieces, fully defcribed and 
preferved “in the glaffe houfe at Weftminfter.” An impetus of 
no ordinary character was given, however, to the progrefs of fine 
and induftrial art in this country by Henry’s employment of 
the celebrated foreigners, Toto dell Annunziata, Torregiano, 
Rovezzano, Holbein, Mabufe, &c. The infinite verfatility of 
Holbein’s talent even yet exerts its influence over the predu¢tions, 
particularly of gold and filverfmith’s work, of the prefent day. 
With the exception of a few treafures ftill poffeffed by the 
Crown, and others fcattered here and there in the old houfes of 
the country, of fome of the Arundelian marbles at Oxford, and 
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others at Wilton, little is left to us of all that appears to have 
been “collected” previous to the epoch of the great revolution. 
The puritanical fpirit looked fourly upon fuch “gawds” and 
“ vanities,” and between the melting-pot on the one hand, the 
neceffities of both fides, and the active agents of foreign col- 
le&tors on the other, the country loft very rapidly, in the fatal 
year of 1648, almoft all that it had taken centuries of peaceful 
energy to accumulate all over the land. 

The golden chain of art-fympathies fo ruthleffly fhattered, 
laid long with a fragment here and a fragment there, waiting for 
fome ftrong hand and willing heart to take up and ftring toge- 
ther again its widely-fcattered links. That ftrong hand and 
willing heart it found at length in the perfon of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and his friend and agent, Sir Andrew Fountaine of 
Narford. The ambition of the former was to ereét a princely 
palace at Houghton, and to decorate it with a noble gallery of 
pictures: that of the latter was to gather together for the enrich- 
ment of his feat at Narford, a finer collection of articles of virti 
than had been brought together by the accomplifhed Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel. In Paliffy ware, majolica, and enamels, 
Narford is probably the richeft private cabinet in the world. 
Horace Walpole, if he inherited none of his father’s political 
gifts, was bitten in a much more rabid form with the mania for 
colle&ting. Strawberry Hill in its way became even more cele- 
brated than Houghton. The example fet by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole of obtaining fome antique marbles for the decoration of the 
laft-named ftructure, probably induced Thomas Coke, Earl of 
Leicefter, to add a fculpture gallery to his manfion at Holkham, 
in Norfolk, and the Earl of Egremont to employ the fame agent, 
Brettingham the architeét, who had bought in Italy for both 
Sir Robert and Lord Leicefter, to purchafe alfo for Petworth. 
During the latter half of the 18th century, the fpirit of dilettant- 
ism animated a number of enthufiaftic amateurs, whofe collec- 
tions are now for the moft part comprifed in our great National 
Mufeum. Confpicuous amongft thefe were the well-known 
Charles Townley, Payne Knight, and Sir William. Hamilton. 
Their hobbies were limited to claffical antiquity. Beckford . 
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was a man of equal accomplifhments and learning, and more ex- 
panded fympathies. He purchafed far and wide, and always with 
the moft confummate judgment. His knowledge of rare books, 
prints, porcelain, furniture, metal works, in faét, of everything 
that was really rare or really beautiful, was far in advance of any 
of his contemporaries; as was indeed clearly manifefted by the 
relics from the old Fonthill colleétion, contributed to the Loan 
Collection this year by his grandfon, the Duke of Hamilton. 
The annals of colleéting in this country in more recent days 
are rendered illuftrious by the devotion of men, fuch as Sir 
Mark Sykes, in the department of early engravings and niellos ; 
of the late Duke of Buckingham, in books and general virti ; 
and of Mr Bernal, in every variety of ancient art-induftry. The 
difperfion of their colleétions has not been unfruitful, fince many 
of their fineft {pecimens have enriched the National Mufeums,— 
the guardians of which had too long neglected the acquifition 
of that which private buyers had taken away before them. The 
confequence is, and will be, that the filling up of “lacune,” 
which might have been early in this century eafy and econo- 
mical, has lately been, and muft always hereafter be, in many 
departments exceedingly and unneceffarily tedious and coftly. 
The very objects in the Loan Colleétion, and their prefent in- 
eftimable money value, point this moral, and remind one how 
nearly confumed the refources of the dealers have become, whofe 
occupation it is to provide the daily and inceffant “ pabulum” 
demanded by the infatiable appetite of your genuine collector. 
In Germany, Ruffia, and the northern countries of Europe, 
an awakening to the real importance of fetting before the eyes 
of the public, firftly, all that can be gathered together, illuftrat- 
ing national and focial hiftory, and, fecondly, all that can con- 
duce to keep the workman of to-day at leaft on a level with the 
ableft handicraftsmen of old times, correfponding to that which 
has animated the leading ftudents and economifts of France and 
England, has found univerfal popular favour. The “ Vereinigten 
Sammlungen” of Miinich have been made to comprehend not 
only all the treafures which formerly belonged to the Royal 
chapel and treafury, but all fuch minor objeéts of artiftic intereft, 
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as the liberality and public fpirit of Louis of Bavaria could col- 
le&t. A fomewhat fimilar grouping of what auctioneers call “ ef- 
fects,” was made in Pruffia by Frederic William III., who col- 
leé&ted all the fcattered treafures of art-induftry belonging to his 
family, into a fet of apartments in the palace, giving the whole 
the title of the “ KGnigliche Kunftkammer.” In the “New 
Mufeum,” his fucceffor, the late King, principally under the ju- 
dicious guidance of the Baron von Ufedom and Dr Waagen, has 
made ample provifion for fupplementing thefe treafures, which 
were principally of German art, by much that is moft pregnant 
with information and inftruction to the ftudent in Italian art. 
At Drefden, a city filled to overflowing with palaces full of pic- 
tures, ftatuary, arms, and armour, ceramic wares of all periods, 
jewellery, ivory carvings, precious metal-work, &c., a judicious 
re-arrangement has been taking place, and in Lemper’s noble 
lately-finifhed Mufeum, the King has been bringing his greateft 
treafures together, fo as to render the whole zfthetically com- 
plete. 

At Nuremburg the real old Teutonic fpirit is however beft 
reprefented. The Baron von Auffefs has given learning and 
energy of no common kind to his country, and has laid down 
an outline on the moft comprehenfive fcale for the guidance of 
the prefent and future fupporters of the “German Mufeum.’* 
His fpecial object, and that of his fellow-labourers in the good 
caufe, has been to thoroughly fyftematize and expurgate all the 
material evidences of the paft condition and hiftory of Germany, 
by the colleétion, claffification, and illuftration of MSS., printed 
books, charters, works of art, and antiquities of national origin 
of every defcription. One of the fineft of the old Nuremburg 
houfes is already filled to overflowing, and there can be no 
doubt that, ultimately, an invaluable mafs of curious and inftruc- 
tive detail for the literary, hiftorical, and artiftic ftudent, will be 
faved from deftruction and put into the moft convenient fhape 
for national ufe, under his and his fucceffor’s aufpices. 





* See the Baron's “ Syftem der| nung der Sammlungen des Germanifchen 
Deutfchen Gefchichts- und Alterthums- | Mufeums. Von Frh. H. v. u. z. Auffefs. 
kunde, entworfen zum Zwecke der Anord- | 1853. Leipzig. 
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Such efforts, which have been perfiftently made by the Baron 
Auffefs for the laft twenty years, have, together with the example 
fet by France and England, no doubt acted upon the Auftrian 
Government, and led to three note-worthy refults, viz. the re- 
arrangement of the principal national colleétions under Herr 
Jofeph Arneth and their careful literary illuftration; fecondly, 
the delineation and admirable engraving of all that is moft in- 
terefting in the national monuments through the fine work of 
Dr Guftav Heider and Profeffor Rudolph von Eitelberger ; * 
and, thirdly, the movement which is now taking place under the 
fkilful direction of Dr Bock, well known for his publications on 
ancient embroideries and tiffues, for the bringing together at 
Vienna, of a loan colleétion which will doubtlefs prove of the 
higheft poffible intereft, not to collectors only, but to all admirers 
of what is moft rare and beautiful. 

In Ruffia, although the recent difperfion of Prince Soltykoff's 
collection was a matter which if it could have been prevented 
fhould not have been permitted, much has been done of late 
years. The laft purchafe made by the Government, that of the 
bulk of the antique marbles, the Grecian painted vafes, and the 
bronzes (767 objects), feleéted from the Campana collection, 
evidenced an enlightened fenfe of the civilizing value of fuch art- 
treafures. That, however, which has manifefted to the reft of 
Europe the greateft devotion and the moft real intereft of Ruffia 
in the caufe of univerfal art, is the fumptuous way in which fhe 
has thought fit to illuftrate her national relics of art and art- 
workmanfhip. In a publication equal in ftyle of getting up to 
the fineft productions of London and Paris, the “ Ecclefiaftical, 
Imperial, and other antiquities of the Ruffian Empire” have been 
moft carefully figured and fully defcribed. A mere glance at 
the following fections treated of in the fix folio volumes of plates, 
with correfponding volumes of text in quarto, will fuffice to fhow 


* “ Mittelalterliche Kunftdenkmile des ; J. C. Robinfon’s Effay on the Italian 
Oefterreichifchen Kaiferftaates.” Sculptures of the Middle Ages and of the 

+ For a very good account of the na-; period of the Renaiffance, collected by him 
ture and mode of accumulation and dis- | for the South Kenfington Mufeum. 
perfion of this enormous colleétion, fee Mr 
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in how large a fpirit this magnificent work has been conceived, 
and carried out of courfe “ by fupreme command.” 


Vol. I. includes Ecclefiaftical Antiquities. 

Vol. II. ‘is Imperial Infignia, Dreffes, &c.* 
Vel 1. = -,, Arms and Armour. 

Vol. IV. Coftume, Piétures, and Portraits. 
Vol. V. om Furniture, Jewellery, &c. 

es Architeture and Decoration. 


A work of a fcarcely lefs noble kind has lately been com- 
menced in Spain, where a fomewhat lefs active fpirit of conferv- 
atifm has as yet manifefted itfelf than in moft of the other coun- 
tries of Europe. In the extreme North Mr Worfaae and his 
brethren of the Northern antiquarian focieties have admirably 
illuftrated Scandinavian art and hiftory by the collection and 
elucidation of an infinity of fpecimens of the higheft poffible 
ethnographical intereft. 

Having thus rapidly furveyed the progrefs of “collecting ” 
as a tiffue of “accomplifhed facts,” there remains but little room 
in the prefent notice of the fubje¢t to criticize the crops which 
have grown up to reward the fowers in this country. The fowers 
of recent years have been active and zealous beyond compare, 
the crops have been correfpondingly abundant. Men like Sir 
Mark Sykes, Sir S. Rufh Meyrick, Dr Wellefley, Mr Magniac, 
Mr Barker, Mr Hailftone, Mr Charles Mills, the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Marquis D’Azeglio, the Rothfchild family, the 
Hope family, the Baring family, Mr Gladftone, Mr Mayer of 
Liverpool, Mr Addington, Mr Morland, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, Mr Fifher, Mr Cheney, Mr Slade, Mr Holford, Lord 
Londefborough, and many more, have recently devoted, and 
moft of them ftill continue to devote, lives and fortunes to col- 
le&ting; and the fruits of their labours, thanks to the public 
fpirit with which on all occafions they have admitted all earneft 
ftudents to the intelleétual feafts they provide, have been of in- 
finite fervice to the community. 

While the Marlborough Houfe colleétion was yet in its 


* Thefe are unrivalled in any European colleétion. 
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infancy, the loan fyftem was inaugurated. Mr Cole, its director, 
had had too ample evidence in the Society of Arts’ exhibition 
of 1850, of the liberality with which Royal and other collections 
might be gleaned from, for the public good, to negleét fo econo- 
mical a mode of popularizing the department he controlled. 
Scarcely ever has the Department’s Mufeum been left without 
the freely-contributed loans of magnificent works of art from 
Her Majefty’s collections, and thofe of other poffeffors of art 
treafures ; and as that mufeum has been augmented and improved 
in beauty, extent, and ufefulnefs, under Mr Robinfon’s moft 
judicious curatorfhip, public attention has been attracted to a 
feries of models, the ftudy of which muft have greatly ftrength- 
ened our artifts’ and our workmen’s hands, and muft ultimately 
yield golden returns for the country’s not altogether ungrudging 
outlay, on what too many have long been apt to regard as “ knick- 
knacks” only. 

While thus rendering a tribute to the merit of thofe who 
have to a certain extent forced the public to recognize what fhould 
be bought, we fhould not forget thofe who have taught us in 
what fpirit fuch things fhould be looked at, and what leffons may 
be derived from them. Perhaps no abler lift of fuch teachers 
could be found than is prefented by that of the authors of the 
various feétions into which Mr Waring’s noble work on the 
Manchefter Art Treafures Exhibition was divided. In that 
lift of “ good men and true,” we find the names of Mr Robin- 
fon, Mr Waring himfelf, Mr Owen Jones, Mr Digby W yatt, Mr 
George Scharf, and Mr Auguftus Franks. There feem perhaps 
only wanting the honoured names of Albert Way and Henry 
Shaw to make the feries complete. There can be little doubt 
that it is mainly to the writings and exertions of thefe and fuch 
men, and to the collection and placing before the public eye of 
fuch treafures of art and art-reproduction as are to be found at 
the Cryftal Palace at Sydenham, and in the galleries at South 
Kenfington, that the attention of the country has been aroufed 
to the practical ufefulnefs of examples of artiftic fkill in every 
clafs. of production. The money value of fuch things has rifen 
in the extended ratio in which the intelleétual value has been 
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made perceptible, and not only has it fo rifen, but fo it will con- 
tinue to rife, “ pari paffu.” 

We who have fo largely benefited by the delight which the 
loan colleétion has afforded us, have little right to anatomize too 
minutely the propenfities of the genuine collector, too often 
looked upon by his contemporaries as an amiable maniac. He 
may be led on by “pure pure love” of what is beautiful, or by 
the egotiftic defire to have what no one elfe can poffefs ; he may 
rejoice in proclaiming the merit of what he buys from the houfe- 
tops, and call on all the world to fhare his delight and enthufiafm, 
or he may lock it up in a dungeon, in the fhape of a ftrong box, 
and gioat over it alone and as a mifer; but yet in all or either 


_ cafe he may do good. He is a preferver where others deftroy. 


He is heedful where others are heedlefs. 

Men colleé& fuch objects as compofed the “loan colle¢tion,” 
for one of four qualities which thofe objeéts are believed to 
poffefs, viz. their rarity, their beauty, their ufe as models for 
imitation, or their hiftorical intereft. It is not too much to 
fay that never before was a fimilar feries of obje&ts fubmitted 
for public infpection, poffefling thofe qualities in anything like 
fo high a degree. It will be our pleafure in a fecond article on 
the “loan colleétion,” as it has been generally defignated, to ap- 
ply thefe four touchftones to fome of the leading items, and to 
endeavour to arrive at a juft affay. 


(To be continued.) 





DESCRIPTION OF 


AN ILLUMINATED LATIN PSALTER, 


FORMERLY IN THE LIBRARY FOUNDED BY ARCHBISHOP TENISON, IN 
THE PARISH OF ST MARTIN IN THE FIELDS, LONDON. 


Most men at the prefent day have more or lefs a tafte for 
the decorative arts of the Middle Ages; and the illuminated 
manufcripts of the three or four centuries immediately preced- 
ing the invention of printing have largely partaken in this popu- 
larity. They have been much ftudied and imitated, and fome- 
times wonderfully reproduced—fometimes fearfully traveftied— 
in publications of very different degrees of merit. The charac- 
teriftics of the various ftyles difplayed in them, and the epochs 
of the more confpicuous changes in the fafhion of ornamenta- 
tion, are pretty generally underftood. But the relation of thefe 
works to the general hiftory of painting has not yet been very 
clofely examined, and fcarcely any effort has been made to 
afcertain the mafters, who, in different countries and at various 
periods, threw their genius into the art, and advanced it through 
the fucceffive ftages of its development. Nothing is more ob- 
fervable in the early illuminators than the difpofition to follow 
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the traditions of the art. They copied from one another, as a 
rule, very fervilely. There is much common-place work of men 
who cultivated fleight of hand, but who made no effort to acquire 
the principles of their art, or introduce new modes of work. But, 
from time to time, we meet with examples of amazing vigour 
of invention combined with the trueft tafte for beauty—manu- 
{cripts illuminated by men of real genius, rich with ‘the gaieties 
of fancy and fubtleties of colour; and the miniatures they con- 
tain, as much deferve attention as the moft laboured works treat- 
ed on a larger fcale. The greateft painters, indeed, were alfo the 
moft {kilful miniaturifts, and employed themfelves in ornament- 
ing the books of the day. It fhould be our obje¢t to trace out 
the works of thefe genuine artifts, and to illuftrate their influence 
on the profeffion they practifed. And the directeft way to this 
end is to bring prominently into notice illuminated works of 
fuperior excellence—to fix their date, and, if poffible, identify 
the country and place that produced them. The manufcript I 
wifh to call attention to, in the prefent paper, has merits well 
entitling it to this diftinétion; and it has an additional intereft 
from the hiftory which can be fhown to belong to it. 

In the fummer of the year 1861, the library, founded nearly 
two centuries before, in the parifh of St Martin in the Fields, 
by Archbifhop Tenifon, then its rector, was brought to public 
auction and difperfed. Of the few early manufcripts which it 
contained, a Latin Pfalter—defcribed in the fale catalogue as 
“Pfalterium, cum precibus. A moft beautiful manufcript of 
the xiith century, upon vellum, executed by an Englifh artift,” 
etc.—was carried off by a private purchafer at the high price of 
£200, but was fubfequently returned to the auctioneers, as be- 
ing imperfect. It was found to be deficient in a leaf, contain- 
ing part of the 2oth and two following pfalms. The volume 
remained in the hands of the auctioneers until the {pring of the 
following year; when it was again put up to fale, and became the 
property of the Britifh Mufeum. 

It contains a calendar of feftivals, marked for fingle or 
double celebration; the Pfalms, in order; the Canticles; the 
Athanafian Creed; the Litany, and a few colleéts: the whole 
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BW forming a fervice book, in common ufe for ¥ 

daily prayer, until the introduction of the fubfe- i 

quently more popular Hours of the Virgin. The X 

character of the writing would affign it to about the year 1300. 

At the beginning of the volume are inferted 

three leaves; on the three firft pages of which are 

painted, on grounds alternately diapered and of 

ftamped gold, figures of faints—four on each page. 

They are well pofed, very dignified in form, and 

with the fway of the figure peculiar to the period 

of the beginning of the 14th century. The faces 

are in outline, without fhading to the features. 
They are evidently by an-Englifh hand. 

Thefe figures are followed by a feries of {maller cS 
miniatures of the life of our Saviour, fix on each page. & “he S 
They are not painted on the vellum, but have appar- . /é a 
ently been cut out from another volume, and pafted @Q\ y y, 
down, in three rows, each in a feparate compartment, , 
the ground of which was fubfequently painted in various 5 - 
patterns. Amongft thefe are diftinguifhed the heraldic 
devices of the lion of England and the arms of Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford. The execution of thefe miniatures is delicate, 
and of late 13th century character. The three leaves, with the 
paintings on them, which I have defcribed, were probably pre- 
fixed to the volume when it was firft put together, and were intend- 
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ed to fupply the place of the feries of miniatures of the life of 
our Saviour generally painted at the beginning of the Pfalter 
during the 13th century. 

Immediately following the three leaves of miniatures, is the 
calendar of feftivals ufually prefixed to the Pfalter. It is well 
filled with names of faints, amongft which thofe of Englifh 
origin are numerous. ‘The lateft in date is St Peter of Verona, 
of the Dominican order, who was canonized in the year 1253. 
But, in addition to the ufual entries of faints whofe feafts are 
noted for celebration, other and fubfequent infcriptions appear 
in the different months of the calendar, and which prove of 
peculiar intereft. They are notices of deaths of members of the 
Royal family of England, from a.p. 1290 to a.v. 1316, together 
with a few, in different but contemporaneous hands, of per- 
fons of the families of Mereworth and Hauftead. Thefe obits 
are in fome inftances partially obliterated, though ftill to be 
deciphered. They appear to have been entered as the deaths 
occurred, and are in the following order. 


23 April. “ Obeit ma dame Johane Comitefle de Glouceftre [Joan 
of Acre, daughter of Edward I., died a.p. 1307]. 

5 May. ‘“Obiit venerabilis domina domina Elifabeth filia illuftris 
Regis Angliz quondam Comitifla Herefordie Effexie et Holandiz, 
anno domini m°. ccc®. xvi°.”” 

3 June. “ Obitus Homfridi de Hauftede.” 

24 June. “Le jour de Sayn Jone le Bapteifte morut Elianore 
Reyne de Engletere la femme du Roy Henri” [1291]. 

5 Jul. “ Obitus Sire Roger de Mereworth.” 

13 Aug. “Obiit Johanna de Mereworth.” 

2g Aug. “le jour de la decollacioun de Sayn Jon le Baptifte morut 
Elianore Comiteffe de Bar file au noble Roy de Engletere” [a.p. 
1298]. Written by the fame hand with the entry of the death 
of Queen Eleanor the elder. 

28 Sept. “ Obitus Willelmi de Hauftede.” 

8 Nov. “ Obitus Ricardi de Hauftede.” 

28 Nov. “le obit Elianor la Reyne de Engleterre file le Roy 
defpeine femme le Roy Edwarde” [a.p. 1290]. In the fame 
handwriting with the entry under 29 Aug. 

8 Dec. “ Obitus fire Roberd de Hauftede.” 
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- Continuing the general examination of the volume, we come 
to the Pfalter itfelf, and we find that amongft the ejaculations at 
the end of the Litany occurs the verfe—* Ora pro nobis, beate 
Dominice, ut digni efficiamur promiffionibus Chrifti;” and, 
though the colleéts are only eight in number, of thefe, one 
refers to the mediation of St Dominick, and another to that of 
St Peter, martyr [the Dominican]. The writing throughout is 
purely Englifh; and, from the repeated introduction of the 
name of the founder of the order, it may at once be concluded 
that the manufcript, prior to its ornamentation, was prepared in 
a Dominican convent in this country. 

The calendar is entirely without figures. The Pfalter and 
fervices are profufely illuminated, but not in a uniform ftyle, 
indeed with a remarkable inequality and change of character in 
the work. For, while the eight firft leaves are enriched with 
the utmoft beauty of the art, and are ornamented with paintings 
by the hand of an artift of the higheft power, the remaining 
pages fhow a wholly different and inferior orna- 
mentation, in which we recognize the work of an 
Englifh illuminator, good, but quite conventional, 
and undiftinguifhed by any original fancy. It is 
folely the peculiar beauty of the illumination of 
the firft quire, and the rare excellence of the 
paintings introduced into its margins, which conftitute 
the value of the manufcript. But to give thefe their 
full intereft and value, we muft afcertain the precife 
period and, if poffible, the place of their execution. 

In this inquiry we are affifted by peculiarities already 
noticed, and are further aided by evidence to be collected 
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from the precious portion of the volume which efpecially interefts 
us. Indeed the illuminator himfelf has intended that the very 
perfon for whom he was exercifing his art fhould be made known 
to all ages ; for at the bottom of the firft page he has depicted two 
coats of arms, fide by fide, or divided only by a columbine and 
another flowering plant, with a fea-gull, placed between them, as 
reprefented at the head of the prefent paper. The firft is the 
fhield of England, with a label of five points, azure —the 
arms borne by the King’s eldeft fon at this period, as is proved 
by the feals ufed by each of the three firft Edwards before their 
acceffion to the throne. The fecond fhield bears or, a lion 
rampant gules—the arms of Holland. The plants may fymbolize 
the two countries of England and Holland, and the gull the fea 
which feparates them. 

It is certain, then, that this portion of the manufcript was 
executed for a prince of England; and it would appear that he 
was connected in marriage with the family of the Counts of 
Holland. The character of both the writing and the illumina- 
tion leaves no room for doubt that this prince muft have been 
living at the clofe of the 13th or the beginning of the 14th 
century. He muft have been a fon therefore of Edward I. 

The inquiry in this direétion brings before us a melancholy — 
period of the life of that great monarch. The year of his 
acceffion to the throne, a.p. 1272, was a year alfo of terrible 
domeftic affliction. Between the {pring and autumn, while yet 
in Paleftine or on his journey homewards from it, he had to bear 
the fucceffive blows of tidings of the deaths of his uncle Richard, 
King of the Romans, who died on the 2nd of April; his eldeft 
fon John, who died on the rft of Auguft; and his father Henry 
III., who died on the 16th of November. Poffibly the acute- 
nefs of the young king’s grief, occafioned by thefe fucceffive be- 
reavements, deadened his eagernefs to revifit his native country, 
and to take poffeffion of his fplendid inheritance. He lingered 
more than eighteen months on his journey to England; and in 
Gafcony, on the 24th of November, the eve of St Catherine,* 


* Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 501. 
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in the year 1273, Queen Eleanor gave birth to a third fon. 
The infant prince was named Alphonfo, after Eleanor’s brother, 
the King of Caftile, who was prefent at his baptifm; and, on 
the death of his elder brother Henry, in 1274, he became heir 
to the throne. 

No other male child was born to Edward I. until the 25th 
of April, 1284, when his fourth fon and eventual fucceffor as 
Edward II. faw the light at Carnarvon. During the interven- 
ing period, Prince Alphonfo muft have been treafured by his 
royal parents with peculiar tendernefs, as the only furvivor of 

their male progeny, and would have been watched 

over by the people of England with anxiety as the 

hope of the nation, in cafe of the too probable death 

of their warlike and adventurous fovereign. As 

early as the fummer of 1281, negotiations had 

been opened with Florent, Count of Holland, for 

the marriage of Alphonfo with his daughter ;* 

and, as foon as the prince had attained an age 

fuitable for the alliance, the contract was renew- 

ed, and an agreement fealed by the Count at the 

Hague, in Auguft, 1284. An immediate celebration of 
the union was apparently intended but the joyful expect- 
ations of the two peoples and their rulers were but fhort- 
lived. Within a few days from the fealing of the contract 
of marriage, Prince Alphonfo was in his grave. He died 
on the 19th of Auguft. There is hardly room to doubt 
that the manufcript was prepared as a marriage gift to the 


* Foedera ; Lond., 1816 ; vol. i. p. 595. 
+t Ibid. p. 645. 
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prince from his parents, in anticipation of his union with the 
Count of Holland’s daughter. 

The text of the Pfalter, feleéted as the moft appropriate for 
prefentation, being the ordinary fervice book of the period, was 
prepared, as I have conjectured, in a Dominican convent, probably 
the Blackfriars of London, a foundation of King Edward I. and 
Queen Eleanor ; and where indeed the hearts of Prince Alphon- 
fo and his mother Queen Eleanor afterwards found burial. The 
manufcript was then placed in the hands of an illuminator and 
defigner of the very higheft fkill, who had proceeded with his 
work of ornamentation no further than the end of the firft quire 
when interrupted by the death of Prince Alphonfo. 

We thus account for the juxtapofition of the arms of a 
Crown Prince of England with thofe of the Count of Holland; 
as well as for the remarkable change in the character of the 
illumination, from the fplendour of the eight firft leaves to 
the ordinary execution of the reft of the volume. And this 
explanation is further confirmed by the entries in the calendar 
of obits of members of the Royal family. For the earlieft of 
thefe is the record of the death of Queen Eleanor, Alphonfo’s 
mother, who died on the 28th of November, 1290, a few years 
after the Prince’s death, while his own obit is unrecorded. 

But the inquiry into the hiftory of the volume may be carried 
a ftep further. For whom was it eventually completed? Inde- 
pendently of the few precious leaves at the beginning, it is a 
handfome manufcript, and exhibits interefting examples of the 
work of a good Englifh miniaturift and illuminator. From the 
entries in the calendar we are juftified in concluding that the 
book, when completed, came into the hands of a perfon clofely 
connected with the Royal family of England, and that within 
fix years of Prince Alphonfo’s death. And it is probable that it 
was prefented to the Prince’s fourth furviving fifter, Elizabeth. She 
was born in the year of Prince Alphonfo’s death, 1284. In the 
year 1297 fhe was mzrried to John, Count of Holland, the bro- 
ther of Alphonfo’s deftined bride. The Count died in the year 
1299, and the Princefs Elizabeth re-married to Humphrey ce 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, Conftable of England. 
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I am induced to affign the ownerfhip of the Pfalter to this 
Princefs, firft, by the direét evidence of the arms of Bohun, her 
fecond hufband, painted on the ground of one of the miniatures 
inferted at the beginning of the volume; and, fecondly, by the 
ceffation of the entries of Royal obits after her death, in 1316; 
this event, moreover, being recorded in terms more ceremonious 
than are ufed in the other entries, and fuch as might well be 
ufed by a fervant of the Princefs. And the obits under the 
names of Haufted and Mereworth confirm this conclufion ; for 
we find individuals of both families intimately connected with 
the Princefs’ houfehold. Sir Robert de Hauftead was her prin- 
cipal attendant during at leaft a portion of her refidence in Hol- 
land and on her return to England after the Count’s death, and 
her expenfes were difburfed through him.* He alfo appears, 
with Margaret his wife, as receiving a confiderable legacy from 
the Princefs’ widower, the Earl of Hereford, for their care of 
Eneas, their fecond fon. While Joan de Mereworth, whofe 
death is entered under the 13th of Auguft, was one of the ladies 
who followed her into Holland, and continued to live with her 
after her fecond marriage.t 

The hiftory of the book, however, fubfequently to the death 
of the Prince for whom it was originally defigned, is not material. 
It was important to obtain the date of the exquifitely illuminated 
leaves at the beginning, and all the evidence collected from the 
manufcript itfelf goes to prove that this was the year 1284. 

Now, the clofe of the 13th century is a period deferving the 
utmoft attention in refpect to the hiftory of painting in this 
country. It was a period of great intellectual activity, but from 
which painting profited more permanently than the other arts. 
In architecture, for example, the development was in change of 


* Wardrobe Book, 29 Edw. I. Brit. | Princeffes of England, vol. iii. p. 39. See 
Mus. Add. MS. 7966 A, f. 158. alfo feveral entries fhowing the connexion 

+ Will of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl | of Sir Robert de Haufted and Joan de 
of Hereford and Effex. Journal of the | Mereworth with the Countefs of Holland's 
Arch. Inft., vol. ii. p. 346. houfehold, in the Wardrobe Account of 

}¢ Wardrobe Account, 29—32 Edw. | 28 Edw. I., printed by the Society of An- 
I., quoted by Mrs Wood, Lives of the | tiquaries, pp. 78 et fegg. 
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ftyle rather than in the conqueft of firft principles; and it may 
be queftioned whether the later were more beautiful than the 
earlier examples. But painting opened to itfelf a brighter future 
by the ftudy of natural forms; and the progrefs was continuous 
to the maturity of the art at the end of the 15th century. 

This progrefs was the work of thofe leading minds which, in 
different countries, fimultaneoufly led the way, ftep by ftep, to 
the ultimate fuccefs attained. There is a difficulty in diftin- 
guifhing thefe mafters in the earlier times, both from the abfolute 
lofs of many of their works, and from the general abfence 
of any record of the artifts who executed thofe which remain. 
Where names have been preferved, no clue is left to their pro- 
duétions; and where great works have been faved, no trace 
remains of the artift to whom they fhould be afcribed. All that 
is poffible, in difplaying the progrefs of painting in the Middle 
Ages, is to indicate the beft works that have come down to us, 
to group them in fchools, and to define the nature of the ad- 
vance which each makes on its predeceffors. 

This efpecially applies to miniature painting and the illumina- 
tion of manufcripts. During the earlier times, thefe arts were 
confined to the inmates of monafteries. Very magnificent are 
the productions of the monks, both in caligraphy and pictorial 
embellifhment, from the 8th to the-14th century. But, as a 
confequence of being the works of a clafs, they are deficient in 
variety and freedom of invention. Book after book was written 
and ornamented, even in different countries, on one model. 
The change of ftyle was flow, the progrefs very gradual. But, 
in the courfe of the 13th century, the arts of painting and 
of illuminating left the cloifter and became a fecular profeffion. 
Warrants for the execution of mural paintings in the royal 
palaces, from the time of Henry III., fhow that the artifts em- 
ployed lived by their work, and were not always ecclefiaftics. 
Works of poetry, of romance and of hiftory, began to be freely 
circulated, and muft have helped to eftablifh a large clafs of 
illuminators and miniatufifts. Books of devotion too were 
more generally in the hands of laymen. A number of mi- 
nutely-written and compact Bibles are ftill extant, written from 
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the middle of the 13th century, partly, no doubt, for the ufe of 
the mendicant friars, but principally, I conceive, for the conveni- 
ence of ftudents and laymen. The Pfalter, efpecially, accompanied 
with the litany, canticles, and prayers, and forming the private 
fervice book of the time, was extenfively circulated among the 
laity; and it was on fuch manufcripts that the higheft talent 
of the miniaturift and illuminator was exercifed. Entries in 
the Royal wardrobe books of the period fhow that profeffed 
painters were employed in illuminating manufcripts for the 
fovereign; and writers and illuminators were attached to the 
King’s houfehold. 

With this fecularization of the art, painting rapidly threw 
off the conventionalifm of the cloifter, and inftinétively turned 
to the ftudy of nature. Up to this time the ornamentation of 
manufcripts had been architectural in its character. Mouldings 
of arches and feétions of pillared piers were adopted as defigns 
for illuminated initial letters. But, from about the middle of the 
13th century, the forms of foliage and of animals begin to be 
copied from nature. Where a leaf is timidly introduced at the 
extremity of the border lines fpringing from the initial letters, 
we are able to recognize the foliage of the oak, the vine, or the 
ivy. And when the figure of an animal breaks the ftiffnefs of 
the ornamental lines, it becomes the genuine portraiture of a 
bird, a dog, a hare, or monkey, executed with more or lefs fuc- 
cefs ; or, if a monftrous compound, ftill defigned with a regard 
to the true forms of its component parts. 

The ftudy of the human figure and the art of compofition 
were no lefs attended to; and probably at no other period was 
the progrefs in thefe higher branches of the art fo rapid as dur- 
ing the latter half of the 13th century. Not many years from 
‘ the date of thefe drawings, we find recorded an inftance of an 
artift ftudying his fubjeét from the nude. In the chronicle of 
the Abbey of Meaux, in Yorkshire, it is ftated that, on occafion 
of a new crucifix being prepared for the Abbey, between the 
years 1339 and 1349, the fculptor executed his work only on 
Fridays, when he fafted on bread and water, and that he had 
ftanding before him a naked man, in order to imitate from his form 
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the figure on the Crofs.* Onthe other hand, it is a queftion 
whether increafing facility in imitating natural objects and 
giving action to the human figure was not accompanied with 
fome lofs of that devotional feeling, in the treatment of 
facred fubjeéts, which prevailed in the works of an earlier time, 
and gave folemnity to defigns otherwife ftiff and inartiftic. 

The high eftimate expreffed of the progrefs made in painting 
during the latter part ofthe thirteenth century is fully fupported 
by the beautiful work which I have now to defcribe. Unfor- 
tunately it can only be regarded as a fragment. The fixteen 
firft pages of the Pfalms are all which the fuperior hand illumin- 
ated, and which will repay particular attention. But in thefe we 
have a difplay of the greateft fkill and tafte in defign, with the 
greateft care in execution; and every page is quite a compofi- 
tion in colour. The patterns of the larger initial letters are 
original and exquifitely finifhed ; the drawing of animals and of 
the human figure is vigorous, animated, and correct; and the 
foliage and flowers approach the forms of nature. The Pfalter 
is a book peculiarly fuited for exhibiting the art of illumination 
- in this refpeét, that the divifion into verfes occafions frequent 
and irregular blank fpaces in the lines, which give as many 
opportunities for the introduction of coloured {crolls, figures, 
and heraldic devices. And thefe few precious leaves fhow how 
beautiful is the refult when this advantage is fkilfully made ufe 
of. They are loaded with ornament. The initial letters of 
every verfe are outlined in gold on coloured grounds, and filled 
in with fleur de lys, crofs-crofflets, or flowers. The principal 
initial of each pfalm is of larger fize and diftinguifhed by a 
more elaborate pattern, generally of animals or flowers. A 
dragon attaches itfelf to the outer edge of the letter, and after 
convolutions of the neck falls down the fide of the page in a 
ftraight line, turning with frefh folds at the corner and continu- 
ing along the lower margin: thus forming to this part of the 
page the characteriftic border of the period. 

The colour of the dragon line is blue, edged with white, be- 


* Chron. Abb. de Melfa; Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 1141, f. 105, b. 
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tween black outlines. It lies on a ground of deep crimfon 
ftudded with golden ftars, and further relieved by delicate zig- 
zagged or waving lines; the colours fometimes counterchanged. 
In the lower margin of the page the border line generally throws 
off its dragon form, and, diverging from the text, terminates in a 
foliated or floreated volute. Within the partial frame thus ob- 
tained at the bottom of the page the illuminator has introduced 
compofitions which will be feparately defcribed. 

The firft page is by far the moft richly illuminated of the 
feries. It is entirely enclofed in a border, compofed of lozenge- 
fhaped panels, filled at the top and bottom with the lion paffant 
of England, and on the fides with alternately a lion rampant or, 
and a crofs-crofilet fitchée of the fame, in an azure field. The 
border is broken in the centre of each fide by a roundel filled 
in with a pattern, and cufped on the exterior with fix points, and 
further decorated with the figures of Englifh birds painted from 
the life. At the top are varieties of finches, and, on the right fide, 
a woodpecker and kingfifher. An interval between the lower 
border line and the writing is filled in with the two fhields of 
arms already defcribed, and with the figure of David, in the left 
corner, launching the ftone againft Goliah, who, in complete 
‘chain mail, and under cover of the emboffed fhield hanging from 
his up-thrown arm, fhrinks into the oppofite corner from the fly- 
ing miffile. A lion and a leopard are introduced on the outer 
angles, in the form of fupporters. The initial letter at the head 
of the page contains a miniature of King David on-his throne, 
finging to the harp. It is painted on a raifed gold ground, 
ftamped with a fcroll pattern. The expreffion of the face is very 
fpirited ; and great beauty is given to the head by the cluftering 
maffes of hair confined by the golden crown. The hands run 
lightly over the ftrings. In the upper left corner of the letter 
a ring-dove is painted on its neft with admirable delicacy, the 
form of the bird well expreffed, and the tender hue of the 
plumage faithfully reprefented. 

The verfes are filled in with ornamental patterns borrowed 
from the devices of heraldry, fuch as an eagle difplayed—in 
allufion to the Prince’s deceafed uncle, Richard, King of the 
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Romans; gules, a lion rampant or, between, azure, six martlets 
—probably in reference to the arms of De Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke ; lozengy, gules and or; azure, two crowns or. 
Thefe, with other bearings, are frequently repeated in the 
fucceeding pages. It was not, I think, intended that particular 
families fhould be underftood as referred to by thefe devices. 
They were ufed by the illuminators as appropriate ornaments, 
and not always with heraldic fignificance. Some of thofe moft 
frequently occurring in the prefent manufcript are alfo found 
in the fine Englifh Pfalter of the fame period, in the Mufeum 
colleétion, Arundel MS. 83. 

As the firft pfalm occupies entirely the firft leaf, no oppor- 
tunity is afforded for a border to the fecond page. 

The third page has a corner border line, at the top and the 
bottom, on oppofite fides. On the terminating volute of the 
upper border is a crane, grotefquely finifhed, ftanding on one 
leg, and having on its back a monkey, who preffes a little red cap 
on the bird’s head. A great deal of clevernefs is fhown in 
the drawing of the leg on which the crane ftands, the mus- 
cular power being well difplayed, and the joints and finews of 
the ftiffened leg well indicated. 

At the top of the lower border-line is the device of a lion ~ 
ftruggling in the gripe of a dragon,and being mangled by its fangs. 

On the continuation of the fame border, and filling the in- 
terval between the corner of the page and the terminating volute, 
is a drawing of a ftag with bent head, prepared to receive on its 
antlers a winged dragon, which rufhes hiffing upon it with 
opened jaws. A blackbird, the while, with an air of intereft 
watches the conteft from among the leaves of the volute. The 
ftag is firmly drawn in outline; the body dappled over and 
fhaded on the back, the foftnefs of the coat being very fuccefs- 
fully imitated. The antlers are tinted light blue. One of the 
front legs is ftraightened and ftretched forwards, to give firm- 
nefs to the pofition. The dragon is appropriately coloured. 

The fubject reprefented in the lower margin of the fourth 
page is a combat between a ruftic, armed with fword and buck- 
ler, and a wild beaft. The figure of the human combatant is 
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excellently drawn, and much’ humour is difplayed in the expres- 
fion of the features, indicating not a little alarm, and at the fame 
time a ftubborn refolution to fight out his dangerous conteft. 

The lower border line of the fixth page has a charming 
tinted drawing of a mermaid fuckling her infant. The human 
portions of the figures are finely drawn in outline. The head 
of the mother is very beautiful, with a rich profufion of flow- 
ing hair confined by a golden chaplet. Her fifhy extremity is 
covered with filvery fcales, but now blackened by oxidation, and 
has an additional ornament in the figure of an ape ftanding on its 
hands with its feet in the air. The tail of the infant is gilt and 
its fins coloured red. The entire group, fantaftic as it is, is 
extremely graceful, and ftriking alfo from its novelty; and the 
tendernefs of action in the intertwining arms and contrafted 
hands of the figures is very artiftic. 

The fubje& at the bottom of page 7 forms the prettieft draw- 
ing of the feries. A huntrefs of flender form, and clothed in a 
long flowing drefs of deep blue, holds in leafhes three greyhounds, 
in front of which is a herd of fallow deer, reprefented by a buck, 
a doe, and a fawn, in full flight, a {maller dog purfuing them. 
The huntrefs leans backwards to keep in the dogs, one of which 
ftrains at the game, another crouches with its head on its paws, 
and the third turns back its head to its miftrefs. In advance of 
the flying herd is an exquifite group of a doe fuckling her fawn, 
which kneels on a turfy mound fprinkled with daifies. The 
action of the dogs and deer is excellently conceived, and the 
modelling of the bodies and fhading of the coats of the deer 
moft admirable. 

Page 8 has no border illumination or drawing in the lower 
margin. ‘ 

At the bottom of page g is a hawking fcene. The falcon 
has ftruck down a wild duck, and is tearing open its back with 
its beak. The huntfman follows at full gallop, and ftretches out 
his glove to reclaim the bird. The {creaming duck and eager 
hawk are drawn with life-like effect. A vine, covered with 


leaves and bunches of grapes, grows out of the waving border 
line on which the fketch is drawn. 
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There are no border illuminations to pages 10, 11, and 12. 

Page 13 has no drawing in the lower margin, but, in com- 
penfation, has a very beautiful. border on the inner margin. At 
the top of the line is a monfter, compofed of a winged angel, in 
a robe of rich green, and terminating in a boar’s hind quarters, 
coloured fcarlet. The angel blows a golden trumpet, bearing a 
blue banner, on which is painted a filver lion. At the extremity 
of a leaf growing from a knot in the middle of the border ftem, 
a peacock is painted, in all the gorgeoufnefs of its deep blue 
body and iris tail. A cock and a peahen, in fighting attitudes, 
are painted on the branching extremities of the line. 

In the lower margin of page 14 is painted the death of 
Goliah by the hand of David. Goliah is on his knees, with 
emboffed fhield in the right hand and broken fpear in his left. 
David is in complete mail, with golden cafque, and, wielding 
a fword with both hands, lays open with it the bald head of the 
fallen giant, who appears to have been brought to the ground 
by defperate gafhes on both his heels. The fubjeé is a not un- 
ufual one in illuminated Pfalters. 

The drawing on page 15 is a ftag in full flight, and purfued 
by two greyhounds, one of which hangs by the animals ear. 

The top of the fide margin has an extremely pretty fubject 
of a dancing youth, dreffed in green, and playing on the viol, 
with a monkey accompanying him on the bagpipes. Over them, 
on the edge of a letter, ftands a monkey, tofling gold plates into 
the air, to be caught on the point of a ftick which it holds in 
its left hand. 

The fubje& at the foot of page 16 is a combat of a knight 
in mail with a griffin. The knight, who is unhorfed, is in the 
act of burying the point of his lance in the cheft of the monfter, 
which clutches at him with his beak. The horfe lies wounded 
on the ground; and a raven, guided by its inftinét for prey, has 
already lighted on the faddle, and is about to gorge itfelf on the 
dying animal. 

The fubje& of the drawing on page 17, and the laft of the 
feries, is a man, armed with fword and buckler, defending him- 
felf from the attack of a lion, who, with open jaws, crouches 
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for the fatal {pring.. The border line on this page commences 
with a dragon’s head, and facing it is a green lizard, with tail 
ftretching to the top of the page, very vividly coloured. 

It fhould be obferved that this mode of decorating a manu- 
{cript by the introduction of coloured drawings in the lower 
margins of its pages came into vogue at quite the end of the 
13th century, and was in particular favour with Englifh minia- 
turifts. Had the fame hand which began to illuminate the 
Pfalter I have been defcribing continued his work, the feries of 
drawings would doubtlefs have been carried on to the end of 
the volume. In the prefent volume there is no apparent con- 
nection in the fubjects of the pictures ; but in other manufcripts 
of Englifh execution more method appears in their felection. 
In the famous Pfalter, know as Queen Mary’s, in the Royal 
Collection, of about the date a.p. 1300, the order of fubje¢ts is, 
firft, illuftrations of natural hiftory; then, fcenes of fports and 
hunting ; then, banquetting ; and, finally, lives of faints. A very 
fimilar feries of fubjects is painted in a copy of the Decretals in 
the fame Collection, and of nearly the fame date. The famous 
Luttrell Pfalter, exhibited at the South Kenfington Mufeum 
during the paft fummer, has the fame kind of drawings, and in 
great profufion, though the order of fubje¢cts is more irregular. 
Other inftances of this ftyle of ornamentation occur in the 
Harleian MSS., Nos. 928 and 6563. 

A queftion remains to be difcufled—of what country was the 
artift who illuminated the eight leaves I have endeavoured to de- 
{cribe? The proofs that the book was written by an Englifh hand 
abound; and I think it has been demonftrated that it has been the 
property of a member of the Royal family of England. But there 
is an indifpofition with many who treat of early art to admit the 
claim of our country to a high pofition in the cultivation of 
painting—an increduloufnefs as to the exiftence of a fchool of art 
in England, in the Middle Ages, at all entitled to rank with thofe 
of Italy and France. I believe that the caufe of this fcepticifm 
is the great deftruction of early works of art, and efpecially of 
paintings, in this country, under the influence of the Reforma- 
tion. The mural paintings which decorated cur cathedrals ard 
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- parifh churches have been either wholly effaced, or concealed from 
fight by the plafter and white-wafh of unfympathizing church- 
wardens.. The deftruction of architectural works has been lefs 
extenfive, and confequently proofs of a fchool of Englifh archi- 
tecture have been fairly eftablifhed from the beautiful monu- 
ments ftill remaining. Had the fine pictorial works which 
accompanied them been alfo fpared, an Englifh fchool of paint- 
ing would have been recognized with ‘equal readinefs. Unfor- 
tunately the effort has not been made to fupply the loft evidence 
from fources where it might juftly be expected to be met 
with. If an Englith fchool of painting was’ in exiftence in the 
13th and fubfequent centuries, it ought to be reprefented in the 
miniatures and illuminations with which the manufcripts of the 
time were ornamented. But although this evidence has not 
been entirely overlooked—has been even emphatically pointed 
out by impartial art critics, and particularly by Dr Waagen—it 
has not yet been explored and brought together with the care 
it deferves; and the refult it would eftablifh has by no means 
obtained general recognition, even amongft ourfelves. The 
fubject is extenfive, and cannot be fatisfactorily difcuffed within 
a {mall compafs. I only refer to it to explain the hefitation that 
may be felt in claiming thefe fine fpecimens of illumination and 
drawing now before us, as the production of an Englifh hand. 
That fuch inftances of fuperior art are rare is true of all coun- 
tries in reference to fo early a period, more true of this country 
than of Italy, and even probably than of France. But examples 
fufficiently numerous and decifive remain to fupply the proof of 
a fine Englifh fchool of miniaturifts in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. In fupport of this affertion, I would cite from among 
the colleétions in the Britifh Mufeum two manufcripts—and I 
fhould have no difficulty in producing others—of about the fame 
period with that of the Pfalter before us, and of undoubted 
Englifh execution. 

The firft of thefe is a moft exquifitely-written Bible in the 
old Royal colleétion, marked 1 D.i. I attribute it to about 
the year 1270. It is written on the fineft uterine vellum, in a 
minute, moft regular, and delicate hand, and with fcarcely a dis- 
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tinguifhable flaw from the beginning to the end. The orna- 
mental work in the margins is peculiar in character, and very 
fantaftic, but always rendered beautiful by the luftre and har- 
mony of the coiouring. A rich green is much introduced—a 
colour which chara¢terizes the Englith fchool of the time. It 
has many miniatures, delicately outlined on diapered grounds, 
more pure in expreffion and graceful in form than any I am 
acquainted with of the fame date. I particularly refer to the 
miniatures at page 231 b.,which include a martyrdom of Becket, 
exquifite fcroll borders at ff. 352 b. and 354, and a ftem of Jeffe 
at f. 431 b. This precious manufcript is Englith in its character 
throughout, has always been in Englifh hands, and has the final 
guarantee of its Englifh origin by the infcription, at the end 
of the New Teftament, of the name of the fcribe, in thefe 
words— “ Will's Devonienfis fcripfit iftum librum.” 

The fecond manufcript I would cite is the better-known Royal 
MS. 2 B. vii., commonly called Queen Mary’s Pfalter. The date 
is about a.D. 1300. It has been fo fully and fo frequently de- 
{cribed that I need only mention it to recall the admirable grace 
and fpirit of the numerous drawings it contains. This again is 
proved an Englifh work by the handwriting, the Litany, and the 
entries of faints in the calendar. The colours in the illumina- 
tions confirm the conclufion that it was ornamented alfo by an 
Englifh hand. 

Two fuch works—the one juft preceding, the other juft fol- 
lowing, the period of the Tenifon Pfalter—fuffice to prove there 
was an Englifh fchool of miniaturifts in the latter part of the 
13th century, and certainly countenance the recognition of the 
beautiful work in the Pfalter as the production of an Englith artift. 

The fketches introduced into the margins of the firft pages 
of this paper will ferve to illuftrate the defcriptions I have at- 
tempted of the ornamental borders of the manufcript; but Mr 
Fairholt, who has made them, will be the readieft to admit that 
they are far from exprefling the delicacy and beauty of the 
original defigns. Indeed, the minute drawing of a fine illumina- 
tion is as much beyond the rendering of a woodcut as are its 
richnefs of colour and its play of gold. 
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I fhould not have fully defcribed this interefting manufcript, 
if I omitted to notice a curioufly fuperftitious prayer—calling to 
mind the half prayer half charm of ftill earlier times—infcribed 
on the fly-leaf at the end of the volume. It is written by an 
unfkilled hand of the earlier part of the 14th century, and of a 
lady who {peaks of herfelf as an orphan: but I will not hazard 
a conjecture as to the individual who may have penned it. 


“ Deus feez preft a moy chaitive peccherefle e gardayn de moy touz 
les jours de ma vie. Deus Abraham, Deus Yflaac, Deus Jacob, enveez 
moy en ayde Seint Michel le archaungele, Jhefu Crift, kil me defende 
de touz mes enemis, veuables e nient veuables. Seynt Michel le Arch- 
aungele, Jhefu Crift, defendez moy en bataylle, ke jeo ne periffe en le 
tremblaunt jugement. Seynt Michel le Archaungele, Jhefu Crift, par 
la grace ke vous deferuites tei pri, par un foul fiz deu, notre feygnur Jhefu 
Crift, ke vous me defendez huy e en touz tens de perilloufe mort. Seynt 
Gabriel, Seint Raphael, e touz les feynz aungeles e archaungeles, 
focourez mey huy e toutes les joures de ma vie. Jeo pri touz les vertuz 
de ciel, par le poer del tout puiffaunt, kil me doynent en ayde ke nul 
enemy ne me puyfle comdempner, ne en ewe ne en feu, ne de mort 
fubite, ne en dormaunt ne en veillaunt. Amen. Veez cy la croiz [a crofs]. 
Fuez les parties adverferes. Le leon del lignage Jude e del lignage 
Jeffe e de la racine David ad vencu. Sauveor del monde sauvez moy, 
pur ceo ke par ta feinte croiz e toun precioufe fank me rechataftes. 
Aidez moy mon Deu. Agyos, agyos, agyos. La feynte croiz de Crift 
fauvez moy. Croiz de Crift coverez moy. La feynte croiz de Crift de- 
fendez moy, en le noun del pere e del fiz e del feynt efpirit. Amen. Jeo 
vous pri, Jhefu o fimple, voyz par la vertue de la feynte croiz [a crofs] ke 
vous me defendez huy e en touz tens del encombrement del deable e de 
foun enchauntement. Par iceft fignacle Jhefu Crift [a crofs], e par la 
uertue ke de vous prift moun cors e malme, huy fauvez e gwiez de pecche, 
e de vilaynie me defendez [a crofs]. Le Sauveour oye e entende, e la veraye 
croiz me defende, ke nul mal enemy ne mal penfer ne mauveis home 
ne me puiffleencombrer. Jefu fire le tout puiflaunt doynt ke ceft fignacle 
[a crofs] me feift garaunt de meflaventure, e face quit e me defende de 
mort fubite. Jefu fire de tout confort, ke pur nous peccheoures fuffrites 
la mort, par icefte fignacle [a crofs] mei orphanine metez en joye e en 
bone fyn. Amen.” 


E. A. Bonn. 
Britifh Mufeum. 





THE ITALIAN SCULPTURE 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.* 
By the Baron H. De Triavett. 


Tue induftrial value of art colleétions fimilar to thofe of the 
Kenfington Mufeum has been frequently difcuffed, and is now 
univerfally recognized. It is an opinion in which we concur, 


but need not dwell upon here. We purpofe rather to direc 
attention to another benefit. which thefe mufeums confer, the 
education of the upper claffes of fociety. 


Mufeums teach the public to fee. An impreffion exifts 
that with good eyefight any one can fee, and that ftudy is not 
needed for the full exercife of this faculty. That this is erro- 
neous will be admitted when we confider how {mall a number 
of objects are really feen by the public, and fuch only as habit 
or profeffional occupation, {pecial taftes or ftudies, have led them 
to confider. The reft, if feen at all, have been fo too imperfectly 
for any powers of judgment to be exercifed, as to their merit 


or value. 


* “South Kenfington Mufeum. 

* Ttalian Sculpture of the Middle Ages 
and Period of the Revival of Art. 

“A Defcriptive Catalogue of the works 
forming the above fection of the Mufeum, 
with additional illuftrative notes. By J.C. 
Rosinson, F.S.A., &c. Publifhed for the 
Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, 1862.” 


The phenomena of vifion and reflection are too 


“A Series of Fifty Photographs of 
works in the above feétion of the Mufeum, 
felected and arranged by J. C. Rosinson, 
F.S.A., &c. The Photographs executed 
by C. Tuurston THOMPSON, 1862. 
CuaPMAN & HALL.” 

For the illuftrations to this article we 
are indebted to the courtefy of the pro- 
prietors of Mr Robinfon's Catalogue.— Ed. 
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intimately connected, for the action of the one to be complete 
without reference to the other. And fo it happens that the 
crowds who flock to public galleries leave them with the con- 
tents unfeen. Pleafing colours and forms have charmed their 
eyes; the mind has had an agreeable excitement in unravelling 
the fubjects, but neither the painting nor the fculpture have 
been feen. 

Take, on the contrary, one of the vifitors; direét his atten- 
tion to a particular point; put before him the analogies and 
the differences, the beauties and defeéts of two works; his eyes 
will be opened, the next time he will begin to fee with his un- 
derftanding. To the fuperficial obferver originals and copies, 
works of the higheft order and fecond-rate works, are all the 
fame. Where he fees no appreciable difference, the ftudent will 
detect not only varieties, but oppofitions. It has often been re- 
marked with furprife, how liable men of great judgment and 
intelligence are to be mifled in art queftions. This, however, is 
not the fault of their underftanding ; but the faculty of feeing 
with reflection has been imperfectly cultivated. Some fee with- 
out judgment, others judge without feeing ; and of this we have 
abundant proof amongft the authors who have treated the fub- 
ject either incidentally or in detail. One of the moft brilliant of 
French writers, and a diftinguifhed amateur of art, the Prefident 
de Broffes, in his charming narrative of his Italian Journey fays, 
to enhance the admiration he expreffes for the art of the 17th 
century—“all the pictures painted before Raphael’s time were 
Gothic, and confequently inferior and ugly.” He did not know 
that before prefuming to judge a work of art even the initiated 
muft look twice. We have only to recall what happened when 
the Elgin marbles were brought to this country. Neither the 
multitude nor the great majority of artifts were able to under- 
ftand their ineffable beauty; but we are told that the horfe deal- 
ers at once recognized the pure breed, the fine fhape, the ad- 
mirable action, which Phidias and his fcholars had given to the 
noble animals in the frieze of the Parthenon; and it was thefe 
uneducated men who firft judged at their true value, works 
which their fpecial purfuits had fitted them to fee. 
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That our readers may not be offended by the infinuation 
that poffibly they have yet to learn the art of feeing, we will at 
once confefs that many, yes, the greater number of artifts are 
equally blind. Otherwife, how is it that, confronted with nature, 
the portrait painter reproduces eternally the fame eye, the fame 
mouth, the fame expreffion, and interpreting truth through his 
own falfe medium has but one mode of reprefenting the endlefs 
varieties which nature prefents ? 

The want of originality of character in modern works, the 
ftill more ferious difcrepancies between the fubje¢t and the mode 
of treatment, may all be traced to this fource. When an inftru- 
ment has but one ftring, the fame tune ferves for everything. 
In the beft periods of art, on the contrary, how admirable is 
the harmony and fitnefs with which the treatment is adapted to 
the fubje&t! In fculpture, to fpeak of that alone, how, when 
it takes the religious form, it breathes the fentiment of ferious 
af{cetic piety! What individuality in portraiture, what rich variety 
in all that is intended as ornament, avoiding extravagance, yet 
abounding in novelty and grace! 

Thefe reflections proclaim the value we attach to this new 
Mufeum, while they alfo point to the neceffity for providing 
facilities for ftudy, and for giving vifitors the full benefit of the 
opportunities offered. 

The complement of a colleétion is a good catalogue. For 
the unpractifed eye it is the fureft method of fixing the atten- 
tion and intereft ; and we need hardly add that to the connoiffeur 
it is a moft precious auxiliary. A well-written catalogue fup- 
plies the beft hiftory of art in a condenfed form; and though 
brief, may be enriched with anecdotic details of captivating in- 
tereft to the amateur. Formerly catalogues were mere invent- 
ories of doubtful veracity; now they rank amongft the beft hiftoric 
documents, and a good catalogue is referred to as an authority. 
On the Continent many valuable collections have exifted from 
ten to twenty years, and during that time have been of little 
practical ufe, owing to the careleff{nefs of the curators in provid- 
ing this indifpenfable guide to their riches. We therefore admire 
the zeal, with which in this country excellent catalogues are fup- 

7° 
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plied to the public, almoft fimultaneoufly with the formation of 
collections. And we may add that Mr Robinfon is not lefs en- 
titled to our gratitude for his praifeworthy zeal in giving us a 
defcription of the monuments, than for the furprifing’ energy 
he fhows in difcovering admirable examples of art wherewith to 
adorn this mufeum. 

The catalogue of the Italian fculpture at South Kenfington, 
a collection that has fprung into exiftence as if by enchant- 
ment under our very eyes, is a work of confiderable importance. 
Its merit far exceeds the generality of fuch publications, and it 
bears the outward evidence of its fuperiority even in its typo- 
graphic execution, which is of the beft order. It is ornamented 
with a fufficient number of engravings, and contains excellent 
notices of the different artifts, and intelligent indications of the 
various procefles of art. The ftudy of fuch a catalogue, in con- 
nexion with the works themfelves, cannot fail to convey in the 
moft agreeable manner, folid inftruction and a true ftandard for 
judgment of art, to all thofe who defire to extend their knowledge 
of thefe fubjects. 

The wonderful inftinét which has led Mr Robinfon on the 
track of every work of intereft acceffible to purchafe, has ac- 
cumulated at South Kenfington the materials of a complete 
hiftory of modern fculpture, from its revival under the original 
and powerful influence of Nicolo Pifano in the 13th century, 
until its decline in the hands of the feeble imitators of Michael 
Angelo, the immortal genius of the 16th century. 

We are told, in one of thofe probably fictitious anecdotes, 
which are reforted to by tradition to epitomize the character of 
an individual, that the difcovery of the fine Greek farcopha- 
gus preferved in the Campo Santo at Pifa was the fource of 
Nicolo Pifano’s genius, and the ftimulus to his revival of an 
extinct art. The picture, though exaggerated, is probably 
founded on faét ; and the man who by lifting only one corner 
of the curtain was able to divine all that lay concealed behind, 
excites our admiration when we confider that we, with the accu- 
mulated riches that are {pread out before us, are yet unable to 
combat the degradation of art, the falfenefs of tafte, the vol- 
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untary ignorance, which prevails in our day amongft the blind 
followers of the great artifts of by-gone times. We have not 
even the excufe of the laft generation, that time and money are 
wanted to go and feek out materials for ftudy; for now, they 
come to us. Mr Robinfon’s catalogue is rendered ftill more ufe- 
ful by another publication of great artiftic importance; we refer 
to the colleétion of photographs taken from the fineft monu- 
ments in the colleétion. They are fo admirable as to be almoft 
as valuable to artifts as the fculptures themfelves; and were 
it not that the modern mind is fatigued and {fatiated by the 
rapid fucceffion of novelties of every defcription, fuch a feries of 
exquifite works could not have failed to excite the greateft en- 
thufiafm. 

A ftep is made in the right direétion in the nomenclature of 
the catalogue ; it departs from the traditional claffifications under 
the heads of various fchools. We regret that Mr Robinfon 
made any exception, and did not once for all difcard thofe falfe 
geographical generalizations, which jumble together fo many in- 
compatible works. To include in the Bolognefe {chool, Francia, 
the Carracci, and Guido Reni; in the Florentine, Giotto, Michael 
Angelo, and Pocetto, is to affociate together names that are 
in utter antagonifm, and which it is but common fenfe to 
place apart. As the catalogue has begun by abandoning fome 
of the erroneous claffifications, why ftop half way? Florentine 
{culpture is fpoken of as fubdivided among the pupils of fuch 
and fuch mafters. This is the true method, which no one will 
recognize more readily than Mr Robinfon. 

We hold that this is a matter which concerns a future his- 
tory of art, fuch a hiftory of art as might be at the fame time a 
nation’s hiftory. Hitherto we have not fufficiently availed our- 
felves of this torch for throwing light upon the life, the paffions, 
the virtues, and the fufferings of a people. There was a time 
when art {poke the language of men’s hearts, and was a revelation 
of their fecret thoughts; in days before academic flavery had 
robbed it of its fpontaneity, and mercantile dealings of its honour. 
An illuftration of this exifts in the hiftory of one of the moft 
interefting among Italian nationalities; and we believe that we 
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are the firft to call attention to it. The tourift who vifits Sienna 
is ftruck by the antique feverity, the manly ftrength in the 
character of its monuments. The feal of Rome is on every- 
thing. Not the foft degenerate ftyle pertaining to Rome under 
the Czefars, but the Roman ftyle of the Republic; harfh, even 
barbarous, but devoted unto death to liberty and patriotifm. A 
hard and inflexible nature is on all fides graven in letters of 
ftone, bronze, and marble, but betraying a nobility and integrity 
of purpofe that reminds one of the Siennefe magiftrates, who, 
being compelled at all public ceremonies to prefent the keys of 
the town to their victors, accompanied the aét with the words, 
pronounced in a loud voice, “ Per Forza.” 

When we turn to the paintings, we are ftartled by a directly 
oppofite tendency. With the one exception of Simone di 
Martino, commonly called Simon Memmi, who may be con- 
fidered as its founder, all the painters of this f{chool are remark- 
able for fuavity of form and harmony of colour: and until 
the turbulent genius of Luca Signorelli (the precurfor of the 
ftill more indomitable genius of Michael Angelo) upfet all 
previous traditions, the Siennefe fchool was diftinguifhed by 
the gentle piety of its productions. There are exceptions which 
ferve to confirm this remark ; thus in the Palazzo della Ragione 
the different ftyles encounter each other without mingling. 

Not far from the celebrated figure of Peace, a chef-d’ euvre of 
repofe. and {weetnefs, may be feen an old frefco of a totally 
different ftamp. It is a wild and chara¢teriftic allegory, the child 
Romulus, mounted on the wolf’s back, holds on high the 
Roman ftandard, of which his brother on the ground tries in 
vain to difpoffefs him. There can be no doubt that fuch curi- 
ous divergences might be traced to caufes which merit careful 
ftudy. The difciples of one fchool were the warlike and manly 
children of the Republic, the other was originated and followed 
by pious churchmen ; but thefe queftions belong to hiftory, and 
do not come within the fcope of our fubje&t. We only call 
attention to them as proving that the nomenclature of a cata- 
logue, even, deferves attention from ferious minds; for is not art 
one of the moft beautiful manifeftations of the life of a people ? 
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Were we to offer an opinion on the attribution of the works 
in Mr Robinfon’s catalogue, we fhould fay that he had exercifed 
the beft difcretion. When he has had pofitive fources of in- 
formation he has carefully noted the pedigree, and when relying 
on his own judgment he has made no rafh gueffes. Even 
where we might differ in giving a name to an anonymous work, 
we are bound to admit that he can give in fupport of his opinion 
reafons equally valid with our own. It is perhaps more difficult 
to affign a fculptor’s than a painter’s works. In fculpture the 
difference between mafter and pupil is often confined to a certain 
indefcribable imprefs of genius, which marks the fuperior intelli- 
gence. Accordingly one is more apt to attribute to the pupil 
the indifferent works of the mafter, than to the mafter the beft 
works of the pupil. 

This fyftem has been kept in view in compiling the catalogue 
of the South Kenfington Mufeum, and we ftrongly approve it ; 
for the reputation of a great artift is a celeftial halo, and it is 
better to ftrip it of any weaknefs than to adorn it with fecond- 
rate attributes. Public galleries fhould be protected from the 
inevitable ridicule attaching to private collections, at whofe pre- 
tenfions we {mile when the owner's back is turned. The National 
Gallery and South Kenfington Mufeum are like Czefar’s wife— 
the breath of fufpicion muft not reft upon them. 

We now purpofe to pafs in review fome of the moft im- 
portant {pecimens in the colleétion, and to call the attention of 
our readers to the rife and progrefs of fculptural art in Italy. 
A fpecial intereft attaches to the early Italian fculptures, from 
their having preceded that great awakening of the human mind 
in Italy which developed at once, on her favoured foil, poetry, 
language, and art, as the limbs of a bronze ftatue are all caft in 
one gufh from the furnace. 

Nicolo Pifano’s fculpture dates from the beginning of the 
13th century, Dante’s poetry belongs to the end. Painting 
arofe fimultaneoufly with fculpture; but Giotto’s art annihilated 
the ruder efforts of Cimabue, while the difciples of Nicolo were 
always inferior to him in acquirement and in power. He realized 
the antique fable; Minerva fprung fully armed from his brain ; 
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his art knew no infancy. We trace in the precious fragments 
from his chifel which are preferved, the ruggednefs of a primi- 
tive nature ; but no evidence of indecifion, ignorance, or feeble- 
nefs. It infpires us with refpeét for this {pontaneoufly-gifted 
man, when we confider that fifty years elapfed before any pa- 
rallel to his perfection exifted amongft the poets. Then Dante's 
verfe arofe, and revealed to us that feverity and grandeur of ftyle 
and that creative power, which no man has ever furpaffed, and 
which for centuries have difappeared from among us. 

The next generation of fculptors are typified in the charm- 
ing figure of Santa Barbara, which is chofen to head the col- 
le&tion of photographs. ‘Though the catalogue hefitates to 
affix a name and leaves it undecided between Andrea and Nino 
Pifano, we confider it more likely to be by the firft. Nino, to 
adopt the confecrated phrafe, was more Gothic; and accord- 
ingly art was far from progreffing in his hands. The Santa 
Barbara has almoft the power of Nicolo Pifano, but it has more 
grace and lefs feverity. When we pafs to the following century, 
what wealth, what development in fcience, what fertility of in- 
vention ! With what rapidity, even outftripping painting, fculp- 
ture ftrides on towards the perfection of art! Brunellefchi, 
Jacopo della Quercia, Donatello, Ghiberti, rival one another in 
talent, energy, and learning. The luxuriant foil of Italy, in fpite 
of its diffenfions, its wars, its bad government, its turbulent 
republics, produces a continual harveft of genius. The blood 
that is fhed feems to fertilize the land. Great artifts follow each 
other in rapid fucceffion, they learn from one another without 
becoming copyifts; and Florence, the great centre of revolu- 
tions, is the moft favoured cradle of genius. Rome, on the 
contrary, in fpite of all that has been faid, may have adopted 
diftinguifhed men, but has produced none; nor have the Ro- 
‘mans the credit even of preferving works of art. The Vatican 
offers a fad confirmation of this, for how many great works 
have there been facrificed, to make way for other mafterpieces ; 
with no better guide than the caprice and whim of its actual 
mafters. 


Several charming terra-cottas in the Kenfington collection 
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are attributed to Jacopo della Quercia, nor do we fee any reafon 
to doubt their authenticity. His Virgins have a certain homeli- 
nefs of fentiment, which recalls the Siennefe fculpture and the 
mafter; but we attach more importance to the {mall bas-reliefs 
inferted in the front of a Caffone. There we recognize all the 
individuality and fecundity of the artift who decorated the 
famous fagade of San Petronio at Bologna. 

Two bas-reliefs, both of them accurately rendered by the 
photographs, are attributed to the celebrated fculptor of the 
bronze doors of the Baptiftery of Florence, the “Doors of 
Paradife” according to Michael Angelo. The firft of them, 
the Crucifixion, feems to us inconteftable ; the compofition, the 
attitudes, the manner, everything recalls Ghiberti. The fecond, 
reprefenting the birth of John the Baptift, is not only worthy 
of the fame mafter, but in many refpects feems to us to furpafs 
him. For it is free from mannerifm, and treated with admirable 
naiveté ; whereas we never remember any naiveté in Ghiberti. 
His f{cience was too great. The compofition is very fimple and 
graceful, and its execution perfect. It is an enigma which we 
commend to our connoiffeurs. The catalogue merely fays, at- 
tributed to Ghiberti. It would be interefting to eftablifh its 
true author. Either as the work of Ghiberti or of another, it is 
one that would confer honour upon any artift. 

The next important name is that of Donatello, a man who 
covered Italy with mafterpieces, but who can fcarcely be faid 
to be known out of his native country. It is a fubject of con- 
gratulation therefore to poflefs four or five examples of the 
works of fo exalted a genius, that his name, and thofe of two 
other illuftrious artifts, may be faid to comprife in themfelves 
all Italian fculpture,—Nicolo Pifano who created the art, Dona- 
tello who developed it, and Michael Angelo who brought it to 
its culminating point, rendering art unapproachable after him. 

With Donatello there can be no doubt or uncertainty, the 
mark of his chifel is like the footprint of the lion, which can be 
miftaken for that of no other creature. His innate power and 
energy are fo irrefiftible, that they often find expreffion without 
regard to any charm of form; and his types might fometimes 
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degenerate to vulgarity, were they not fuftained by the intenfity 
and depth of the fentiment. It is not that he is unconfcious of 
beauty, but that he finds it in the calmnefs of expreffion. He 
is mafter of every chord of feeling, and makes them vibrate at 
his touch. For example; what noble ferenity in his ftatue of 
St George; what wondrous grace in the bronze Angels, orna- 
mented with fuch refined tafte in damafcene work of gold and 
filver, which he executed for the church Del Santo at Padua! 
What expreffion can be more divine than that of the children 
making celeftial mufic on their inftruments? And if, from our 
recollections of Italy, we turn to his marbles at Kenfington, 
how deep and bitter is the grief of the angels weeping over the 
body of Chrift! And in his admirable Virgin recently pur- 
chafed for the Mufeum, and which we regard as one of its moft 
precious treafures, what ferioufnefs, what prophetic fadnefs! 
Here indeed is art in all its truth, in all its power. How poor, 
befide it, is the theatrical art by which in our days it has been 
fuperfeded ? 

It is not our intention to pafs in review all the treafures enu- 
merated in the catalogue. We omit many minor names with 
which the public will do well to become better acquainted, but 
which are already the delight of amateurs who need no guide to 
them. Being compelled to feleét, we pafs over the fkilful fuc- 
ceffors of Donatello, fuch as Defiderio, Mino, Benedetto da 
Majano, Verrochio, Civitale, and many others; for affuredly the 
number of thofe whofe works we poffefs, but whofe names we 
are ignorant of, far exceeds that of the artifts whom we know. 

Yet it muft not be imagined that little reputation implies 
little merit. At Pavia, the convent of the Carthufians was 
enriched with works of the firft order, by twenty or more {culp- 
tors, whofe names are unknown elfewhere; at Padua ten or 
twelve {kilful mafters, who are indebted to the guide-book of the 
town for the prefervation of their names, adorned the church “ del 
Santo,” and the fame thing occurs in many other parts of Italy. 
What {mall encouragement does this fact afford to the artift, 
who works with the hope of tranfmitting his name to pofterity ! 
Florence itfelf offers an inftance of a man whofe reputation has 
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never been adequate to his remarkable merits, and whofe popu- 
larity, fingularly enough, refts on the credit of works not his. 
Luca della Robbia is more familiar to us in the works of his fuc- 
ceffors than in his own. Fertile, varied, compofing admirably, 
and feizing expreffions with aftonifhing fidelity, he is a “ natural- 
ift” of the higheft order, and had he left behind nothing but the 
marble bas-reliefs of the Cantoria in the Cathedral of Florence, 
he would have deferved to rank amongft the great {culptors; 
but his bronzes, his numerous marbles, and the application of 
enamel to his terra-cottas entitle him to the pofition of a ftar of 
the firft order in the great Florentine conftellation. Mr Robin- 
fon gives us an excellent account of the labours of Luca della 
Robbia, and fhows great difcernment in the felection of the dif- 
ferent works ; thofe from his own hand, then fuch as belong to 
his nephew, Andrea, almoft as fkilful as himfelf; and, finally, 
the productions to be attributed to their fucceffors in the fchool 
which they founded. As the Mufeum owns a large number of 
their works, this chapter of the catalogue is amongft the moft 
curious and interefting to amateurs. 

Nothing is more inftructive in the ftudy of the art than 
what bears the direct imprefs of the mafter’s infpiration. The 
fketch therefore by Luca della Robbia, in terra-cotta or ftucco, 
for a portion of the Cantoria feems to us the chief treafure 
among his works at Kenfington; then the monk reading, which 
reminds us of one of his principal works, the bronze door of 
the Sacrifty of Sta Maria del Fiore. The large enamelled fub- 
jects poffefs a double intereft, that of their beauty and the his- 
torical value, which Mr Robinfon by patient refearch proves to 
belong to them. We admire ftill more, however, the fet of en- 
amelled medallions reprefenting the twelve months; an excep- 
tional and very novel work, which fhows how great was the 
verfatility of talent amongft the artifts of that period. Poffibly 
the ftudy of thefe enamelled clays may enable us to affix the 
artift’s name to the drawings in our colle¢tions which doubtlefs - 
belong to him. At preferit one never encounters his name, and 
when we think how many gifted artifts, efpecially among fculp- 
tors, are fimilarly overlooked, we muft admit that our pretenfions 
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to the knowledge of original drawings muft be renounced, and 
that long and patient refearch is ftill required. There is a curious 
notice in the catalogue on the works of Bambaia in fupport of 
this remark. The fragments of his fculpture executed with fuch 
aftonifhing dexterity have been the means of affigning to its 
rightful author, the drawing, fo interefting in a hiftorical point 
of view, which fhows the whole defign of the tomb of Gafton 
de Foix. 

The many precious acquifitions made for the Mufeum 
up to this time, have been worthily crowned by the ineftimable 
treafure of a marble by Michael Angelo, a work formerly cele- 
brated, and executed in all the vigour of his youth. Mr Robin- 
fon has the modefty to infert in his catalogue certificates of 
the authenticity of this work. It fpeaks for itfelf, however, 
more convincingly than any documents, and we hope one day 
it will occupy a more confpicuous place in the Mufeum. It 
muft always reckon among the glories of this place by the 
fame right as the Chrift and the Virgin of Donatello. We 
muft not forget that the number of finifhed works by Michael 
Angelo is extremely {mall, that thofe of his youth are the fineft 
and the moft rare, and that the few that exift are fixtures in 
mufeums, and inalienable. The acquifition of the Cupid is 
therefore an unhoped-for piece of good fortune. Such a one 
will perhaps never again prefent itfelf. As an addition to the 
valuable ftudies in wax by Michael Angelo, in the poffeffion 
of the Mufeum, this purchafe of the Cupid gives it an enviable 
pre-eminence. 

The principal features of three centuries of fculptured art 
having been briefly touched upon, it ftill remains to call the 
attention of our readers to the architectural portion of the col- 
lection, and to the numerous examples of ornamentation which 
are offered for ftudy. There is the evidence of an able and pre- 
fiding judgment having dire¢ted all thefe purchafes, and that 
utility has always been kept in view. It would be no great 
exaggeration, if, with prophetic conviction of the good that fuch 
an undertaking is deftined to produce, one were to infcribe over 
the entrance to Kenfington Mufeum,—* Trésor Public.” May 
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the rifing generation, feeling its value, dip deep into its inexhauft- 
ible wealth. But whilft awarding the praife which is due to the 
zeal and knowledge fo manifeft in the direétion of the Art Mu- 
feum, we cannot clofe our notice without rendering a juft tribute 
to the liberal and intelligent idea which gave it birth, and our 
laft words are an expreffion of grateful refpect fior the memory 
of its noble founder, the Prince Confort. 











ON THE THEORY OF DESIGN IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A Few years fince we were indebted to Mr Ferguffon for a 
volume which, without difparagement of his predeceffors, may, 
it is believed, be truly defcribed as the firft fcientific claffification 
of Architecture. In this the bold and induftrious hiftorian not 
only, as had before been often attempted, characterized each 
ftyle by a fummary of its own effential features, but, by combin- 
ing the refults of a wide ethnological furvey with his more techni- 
cal criticifm, fhowed how each grew {fpontaneoufly out of the 
preceding, and how its growth was favoured or arrefted by the 
circumftances of national life. What has been obferved of the 
hiftory of Philofophy Mr Ferguffon proved true of the hiftory 
of Architecture, during the prevalence of what he names the 
true or rational ftyles: it is an organic development, in which 
every phafe is the diftinét—almoft the inevitable—refult of 
what went before, and the caufe of what followed it. One item 
of conftruction was taken by Athens from Affyria, another from 
Egypt: thefe, fufed into harmony by Hellenic genius, gave, 
in the architeéture of the Lintel, the moft perfect union which 
the world has yet feen between grace and feverity. Rome, at 
firft rather awkwardly imitating Greece, brought the round arch 
into common ufe, threw it from pillar to pillar, and finally gave an 
admirable type of internal conftru¢tion in her palaces and bafilicas. 
Then followed another period of embarraffment: the great 
northern races, in their turn conquerors of Rome, were perplexed 
for centuries by the rich inheritance they had acquired and 
defaced : till from a feries of hefitating, though moft interefting 
attempts, a third ftyle was evolved, which, without the feverity of 
Athens or the maffivenefs of Rome, added a meafured profufion 
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unknown to either, and by its unparalleled flexibility of adapta- 
tion proved itfelf capable of meeting, with new conftructive 
features, every want of a new and more complex civilization. 
Some of the links in that vaft chain which connects, in one 
natural fyftem, the mountain maffes of Egypt with the fairy 
fabric of Rouen have been brought to light by Mr Ferguffon’s 
unwearied refearch; fome wait ftill further materials for com- 
pletion. Yet the feries in its fcientific fequence has been lucidly 
fet forth. And although the efthetic afpect of ArchiteCture may 
poffibly be brought under a lefs artificial law than he feems to 
recognize, yet it does not appear too much to fpeak of Mr 
Ferguffon as the Linnzus of a fubje¢t hardly lefs interefting or 
lefs important than the vegetable kingdom. 

Such, in the briefeft outline, is the ftory of Mr Ferguffon’s 
firft volume. But now comes a great change; a change of 
which the influence is daily fpreading over the whole world, 
carrying Regent Street and the Rue de Rivoli into New Zealand 
and India. Architeéture ceafes to be truthful; and with truth 
facrifices beauty, intereft, and homely ufefulnefs. Under the 
peculiar influences of the 15th and 16th centuries, it becomes 
an expreflion of profeffional learning, in place of national life. It 
is practifed at firft by men who ftudy Vitruvius, for men who 
read Vitruvius: by men who meafure the fcanty fragments 
of ancient Rome, for patrons who have made the “ grand tour.” 
This change was part of the great fimultaneous movement of 
the human mind in every dire¢tion. In Science and Religion 
that movement foon became magnificently progreflive. In 
Architeéture alone it remained galvanic and reactionary. Men 
foon ceafed to imitate the Latin of Cicero. But they continued 
long to imitate with exclufive rigour the temples and theatres of 
Cicero’s age and nation. As civilization went on, and the attempt 
to live a modern life within Roman walls was found increafingly 
onerous, the ftyle took various developments, but found perma- 
nent fuccefs in none. Such monftrous forms of art appeared as 
excite our wonder in Spain and France, in the Zwinger palace of 
Drefden, or the gateway of the Schools at Oxford. In the better 
examples, we have fuch fine works as the Grimani Palace, the 

8 * 
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original Louvre, the northern portion of Somerfet Houfe. Yet 
thefe efforts were what naturalifts would call fporadic; they ge- 
nerated no permanent fchool : lifelefs imitation always gained the 
final maftery. Men as nobly endowed for art as Wren or Sarmi- 
cheli worked on no bafis of real principle, and could hence hand 
down nothing to their fucceffors. Before long, Architecture took 
more recondite leffons in fcholarfhip from Greece and Egypt, 
with even lefs practical fuccefs. At laft fhe ended in that cento 
from the ruins of long-extinét ftyles which we fee everywhere in 
Europe:—either without form and beauty when common life and 
its comforts are concerned, or in the more ambitious efforts tor- 
tured into fome imperfect accordance with wants and wifhes un- 
known to Thebes or Athens, Rome or Baalbec. And during this 
whole period the Italian, Renaiffance, or Modern-claffical ftyles 
were never able to fulfil the firft duty of Archite¢ture——they 
never produced one fingle pleafing or appropriate defign for the 
dwellings of the poor, hardly even of the middle-clafs citizen. 
It is no wonder that Architeéture has hence loft all hold on 
common fympathies and intelligence, and is no longer reducible 
to the fcientific treatment under which Mr Ferguffon exhibited 
the “true ftyles.” During the whole interval between the fall 
and the revival of Gothic, fhe became an ornamental art for a 
few perfons, not a national development fuited for the wants and 
delightful to the tafte of all. Under the “true ftyles,” fhe was 
at once a fine art and a ufeful art. Her kingdom is now 
divided into a learned art and an art of mere building. Vatft 
as has been the expenditure of ftudy and of treafure, yet in the 
long fucceffion from Alberti to Vifconti Mr Ferguffon is com- 
pelled to avow that “not one fingle building has been produced 
which is entirely fatisfactory, and thoufands which are very much 
the contrary; while during the three preceding centuries it 
would be as difficult to find a fingle edifice in any part of 
Europe which is not beautiful in itfelf, or which we cannot now 
contemplate with delight. The latter were the work of men 
comparatively ignorant and rude; the former of men in the 
higheft ftate of refinement and civilization which the world has 
yet known, and this difference in refult can only be afcribed to 
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the difference in the principles on which the art was carried out 
during thefe two periods.” * 

This is but a blank conclufion to the hiftory of modern Archi- 
tecture; it is enough to make one defpair of the art; and Mr 
Ferguffon adds to this melancholy fumming up a verdié on 
modern Gothic, not lefs fevere than that which we have quoted 
on the Italian. He belongs, it will be feen, to neither party in the 
battle of thefe rival ftyles. Tros Tyriufve, they are alike—with 
equal decifion, if not with equal caufe fhown—caft out as convict- 
ed of falfehood. It is hence hardly probable that Mr Ferguffon 
will find entire acceptance amongft the many whom this conteft 
has interefted. Putting afide fanatics on either fide, the partifans 
of Gothic from love of theology, and the partifans of Italian from 
love of commonplace,—a more honourable clafs of diffidents 
will remain, who may unite in thinking that the argument of 
this very able and candid writer is leaft confufing when it 
touches the line where building paffed into Architecture ; that 
the province which tafte and imagination hold to guide and even 
to control conftru¢tion is not recognized with adequate fulnefs. 
Our criticifm on prefent attempts and our hopes for the future 
are, however, mainly governed by our convictions on Archi- 
tecture as a fine art. It would be foreign to the purpofe of 
this journal to enter into the battle of the ftyles which has roufed 
fo much amufing difcuffion in books and academies, and has 
even been waged, with dubious iffue, within a chamber which is 
not always or often celebrated for an atmofphere propitious to 
matters of tafte. Art has there certainly but a limited reprefenta- 
tion ;—the leffons of Beauty fall on a barren and incredulous 
foil : 

Heu fuge crudelem terram, fuge littus avarum ! 

So far however as Mr Ferguffon’s argument refts on the ge- 
neral laws of Fine Art, it is legitimately open to difcuffion. This 
fide of his great fubject is indeed by no means excluded. Archi- 


* We quote from the excellent lecture | marks in his “* Hiftory of Modern Archi- 
delivered before the R. Engineers at Chat- | tefture.” It has been reprinted in the 
ham, in which Mr Ferguffon has re-ftated | Builder. 
and enlarged fome of the prefatory re- 
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tecture “ ought to be the nobleft and the grandeft of the Fine 
Arts” (p. 3). Speaking of the contraft between the days when 
Archite¢ture was matter of national enthufiafm, and the days when 
it is the purfuit of individual profeffors to pleafe a learned clafs, 
he fays, in words which we recommend heartily to the reader's 
notice, whether he be Greek or Goth, “ Perhaps the greateft in- 
convenience is the remarkably {mall amount of thought of any 
kind that a modern building ever difplays. An architect in 
practice never can afford many hours to the artiftic elaboration 
of his defign. The plan, the details, the fpecifications may 
occupy weeks, in large buildings probably months, but once 
drawn, it is done with. In almoft all cafes the pillars, the 
cornices, the windows, the details are not only repeated over and 
over again in every part, but are probably all borrowed from fome 
other building of fome other age; and, to fave trouble, the one 
half of the building is only a reverfed tracing of the other. In 
one glance you fee it all. With five minutes’ ftudy you have 
maftered the whole defign, and penetrated into every principle 
that guided the architeét in making it; and fo difficult is it to 
exprefs thought where ability muft be confulted, and where de- 
fign is controlled by conftruction, that the refult is generally 
meagre and unfatisfactory in the extreme. In a work of Fine 
Art, fuch as a medizval cathedral, the cafe is different. Not 
only have you the accumulated thought of all the men who had 
occupied themfelves with building during the preceding cen- 
turies, and each of whom had left his legacy of thought to be 
incorporated with the reft, but you have the dream and afpira- 
tion of the bifhop who defigned it, of all his clergy who took 
an intereft in it, of the mafter mafon who was {killed in conftruc- 
’ tion; of the carver, the painter, the glazier, of the hoft of men 
who, each in his own craft, knew all that had been done before 
them, and had {pent their lives in ftruggling to furpafs the works 
of their forefathers. It is more than even this: there is not one 
fhaft, one moulding, one carving, not one chifel-mark in fuch a 
building, that was not defigned {pecially for the place where it is 
found, and which was not the beft that the experience of the age 
could invent for the purpofes to which it is applied; nothing was 
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borrowed, and nothing that was defigned for one purpofe was 
ufed for another. You may wander in fuch a building for weeks 
or for months together, and never know it all. A thought or a 
motive prefs out through every joint, and is manifeft in every 
moulding, and the very ftones {peak to you with a voice as clear 
and as eafily underftood as the words of the poet or the teaching 
of the hiftorian. Hence, in faét, the little intereft we can ever 
feel in even the ftatelieft of modern buildings, and the undying, 
never-fatisfied intereft with which we ftudy, over and over again, 
thofe which have been produced under a different and truer fys- 
tem of art” (p. 22). The fault may be with us, but we do not 
fully fee how to reconcile thefe and other ftatements with the 
remark that “Speaking, Writing, Painting, Sculpture, are merely 
different modes in which men’s thoughts can be communicated 
to other men, or perpetuated for the ufe of pofterity. But with 
thefe ArchiteCture has nothing in common ; it neither illuftrates 
any literature nor imitates anything [the exploded fallacy about 
the Fine Arts]. Its objeét is to fupply wants of a totally dis- 
tinct clafs, and it reaches its aim by an entirely different 
mode” (p. 21). 

It would be immenfely difficult to define and claffify the arts, 
and we muft honeftly confefs that Mr F.’s attempt, though it 
may be ftudied with advantage as the theory of a thoughtful and 
cultivated man, does not appear fatisfactory. “ All the arts,” he 
fays, “ practifed by man may be divided into two great clafles,— 
the Technic Arts and the Phonetic Arts. To the firft group 
belong all thofe which are concerned with the production of 
food, clothing, and fhelter for man, and generally all the ufeful 
arts. In the other clafs are grouped all thofe arts which arife 
out of the fpecial gift of fpeech which man enjoys alone of all 
living beings. It comprifes poetry, painting, fculpture, and, in 
fhort, all thofe arts which minifter to the intelle¢étual wants of 
mankind, as the technic arts were invented to fupply his phyfical 
neceffities” (p. 10). Without venturing on the perilous ground 
of definition, we cannot think that the arts can be exhauftively 
divided thus. We demur altogether, in the firft place, to any 
divifion which refts on the difference between man and the other 
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animals. This is to bring phyfiology into logic. Reference to 
the creatures of inftinét is quite befide the mark when we are 
dealing with man, not as one in the vaft feries of organized life, 
but as a being capable of rational development,—even were the 
refernblance between the dam of the beaver and the dam of the 
engineer much nearer than it is. We demur equally to the reduc- 
tion of what Mr Ferguffon names “ phonetic” arts from fpeech. 
For fpeech itfelf is only one medium by which the feelings, which 
are the bafis of all fine arts, are expreffed. It is only the readieft 
utterance of our thoughts, and is fo far from deferving the do- 
minant place affigned to it, that our beft thoughts can rarely be 
uttered by words. Indeed, it has been generally and truly argued 
that the “ phonetic” arts exift, not as a mode of f{peech, but as a 
complement to it; as a means of faying that which otherwife we 
could not fay. Thirdly, the divifion into “technic” and “ pho- 
netic” (befides that it omits mufic, an art phonetic in quite a 
different fenfe) croffes awkwardly with the divifion between “fine” 
and “ ufeful,” elfewhere recognized by Mr Ferguffon. His own 
examples fhow this: cooking, he fays, may be refined into gas- 
tronomy, pottery into the ceramic art, and building, by identically 
the fame procefs, into archite¢ture. Thus we feem to reach this 
dilemma,—either Architeture is not an expreffive (phonetic) 
art (in which cafe it has no hold on our feelings); or from 
being atechnic art it muft grow gradually into a phonetic (from 
which it is divided by an impaflable line). For we can conceive 
of no middle ground in which we could have a fine art of 
Architecture, at the fame time not expreffive of the identical 
feelings which are the bafis of Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture. 
Or, to reftate the cafe, arts are in general roughly divided be- 
tween the fine and the ufeful; but it is alfo recognized that each 
divifion croffes into the other, and Architecture efpecially. Mr 
Ferguffon’s fubftitute, technic and phonetic arts, befides refting 
on definitions which do not appear more philofophical and 
are certainly lefs intelligible than thofe that form the bafis of 
the common divifion, are placed in radical oppofition, and thus 
either compel us to “leave out in the cold” fuch arts as Archi- 
tecture, Pottery, and Metal-work,—or to {muggle them under 
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the old guife of arts belonging at once to the fine and the 
ufeful. 

This theory, which indeed is never dogmatically preffed by 
Mr Ferguffon, does not affect the fterling value of his works. 
Their general conclufions appear to us convincingly proved by 
the wide hiftorical induction and by the lucid praétical criticifm 
with which he accompanies the fpecimens illuftrated in his 
volumes. He has, in fact, given a furvey of the reafons which 
led to the revival of the Roman ftyle in Italy and elfewhere, 
fufficient to account for the change, without laying the ftrefs 
which he lays on the fact that fome artifts of the time alfo 
practifed Architeéture. We think it was as antiquaries, not as 
artifts, that men like Raphael and Michael Angelo diverged into 
a {phere in which, a candid judge muft own, their admirable 
genius deferted them : 


—Alio mentes, alio divifimus aures, 
Jure igitur vincemur. 


What reafon is there to clafs this exceptional activity as the be- 
ginning of a fyftematic cultivation of a “technic” art on the 
principles of a “ phonetic”? Nor, again, does it feem neceflary to 


recur with Mr Ferguffon to this theory to explain why the names 
of architeéts in the “true ftyles” have not been handed down, 
whilft the hiftory of modern Architecture is always biographical. 
We join iffue on the facts. The names of many Greek archi- 
tects, from a period before I¢tinus to a period after Apollodorus, 
are recorded with the names of the buildings which they de- 
figned. During the Middle Ages the lofs of fuch records is 
probably due to the prominent deficiency in medizval literature, 
—detailed biography and criticifm on fecular fubjects. There 
is no Vafari for the Gothic ftyles. Yet even in thefe, Suger, 
William of Canterbury, Marc d’Argent, receive honourable no- 
tice from the hiftorian. Still lefs can we follow Mr Ferguffon in 
denying (if we read him right) the influence of individual genius 
whilft the true ftyles prevailed. How can we doubt that the 
law which makes what we mafs together as national advance due, 
in laft refort, to the impulfe given by individual effort, is true 
here alfo, and that thefe gifted Frenchmen, like their great pre- 
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deceffors in Hellenic days, exercifed a vaft influence on the 
Pointed ftyle? The nation unqueftionably co-operated with them 
in the manner fo forcibly fet forth by Mr Ferguffon. They acted 
as its leaders and reprefentatives at once. “In the art of fhip- 
building, from the mafter to the boy who fweeps out the work- 
fhop, every one muft be {killed in his own fpeciality ; all muft 
know and be able to introduce every improvement and refine- 
ment that has been practifed elfewhere up to that hour. With 
fuch an organization as this, perfection is now attained in the 
mechanical arts. With a fimilar combination, perfection was 
reached in Architeéture in the Middle Ages. 

Mr Ferguffon confines this to the “technic” arts, but it is 
true of all, although the procefs is not always fo manifeft ; from 
the poet with whom the legends and the language of the people 
muft co-operate, to the mufician who cannot give voice to his 
creations without fingers and orcheftra. This is the unfailing 
condition whenever art is really true and fine, and its abfence in 
cafe of Architeéture during the laft three centuries is one of Mr 
Ferguffon’s ftrongeft proofs that great genius and great expendi- 
ture have been wafted in the many forms of the Palladian, Re- 
naiffance, Louis Quatorze, and neo-Greek ftyles. And that this 
co-operation between defigner, workman, and public, has more 
or lefs reappeared in England fince the Gothic revival, will be 
regarded as a fign of renafcent health by thofe who believe that 
ftyle perfeCtly capable of vital adaptation to the wants and wifhes 
of the prefent day.* It has been faid “there is no way of getting 
good art but one—at once the fimpleft and the moft difficult— 
namely, to enjoy it. Good art has only been produced by 
nations who rejoiced in it ;” and there never was a truer faying. 

It may naturally be afked what principles Mr Ferguffon lays 
down, under which the “ true ftyles” were formerly produced, and 
by returning to which alone we can once more regain truthfulnefs. 
He fums them up in his preface: “The architeé&t had only to 
confider, firft, how he could contrive the moft convenient and 


* We may notice that fome clear and | Mr Ferguffon on p. 319 of his new 
ftriking proofs of this are fupplied by | “ Hiftory.” 
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appropriate building ; fecondly, how he could arrange this fo as 
to be moft ornamental with the leaft poffible facrifice of conve- 
nience ; and thirdly, how he could accentuate and ornament his 
conftruction fo as to be moft obvious and moft elegant” (p. g). 

On this he enlarges afterwards, apparently advocating a ftyle 
which fhall be at once ecleétic and original, having “no guide 
but common fenfe, no mafter but true tafte” (p. 329). To 
criticize this view would be to enter on the inadmiffible contro- 
verfy ; and, indeed, Mr Ferguffon’s modefty has led him to ftate 
it fo briefly that we do not believe he has done juftice to his own 
conception. But we may remark that, true to the theory, he 
feems hardly to give fufficient room or free play to the purely 
eefthetic fide of his art. From anxiety to maintain the difference 
between the “ phonetic” and the “technic,” that which gives in- 
tereft to half the fine buildings of the world, Ornament, is thrown 
into the fhade. Hence, too, the element of proportion, fo im- 
portant as an underlying canon in defign, holds a rank which we 
think comparatively exaggerated in his excellent leéture. At leaft 
it may be fubmitted that to “ accentuate and ornament the con- 
ftruction fo as to be moft obvious and moft elegant” is but a lean 
and infufficient definition :—that it is far—if we think of Chartres 
or Saint Mark’s, how far !—from covering the facts. Ornament, 
not divorced from conftruction, but fubordinating it, has furely 
charatterized many of the fineft buildings in the fineft ftyles. 
In the Parthenon the fculptures of Phidias were the final caufe 
of the pediments of I¢tinus. In the great cathedrals of France, 
the tracery of the windows, the multitudinous imagery of porch 
and buttrefs, maintain a nearly equal predominance. Further, 
the fame conftruction may be accented and ornamented in more 
than one way, and no law of “technic” progrefs, like that which 
holds in fhip-building, will explain how ftyles of decoration 
differing as the Egyptian and the Gothic were developed. Senfe 
and tafte are equally infufficient as explanations. Thefe qualities 
are difplayed indeed in all the features of a “true ftyle;” but they 
cannot fupply the peculiar form which it follows. Homer fhows 
them in every line; yet they would not have enabled Ariftarchus 
himfelf to add one touch to the Parting of Heétor or the Sup- 
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plication of Priam. In a word, they are regulative principles, 
not creative. 

It may be difputed which element in Architecture is moft 
important, its fitnefs for ufe or its attractivenefs to the eye, and 
to the mind’s eye. But there can be no doubt which element 
arifes from the moft deep and complex fources, and goes furtheft 
into human nature. The wants which Building fupplies are 
univerfal and comparatively alike everywhere. But the features 
which raife building to a fine art muft be fought in the depths 
of the character of each nation. To unfold this, if it were 
poffible, would be the moft interefting portion of the Hiftory of 
Archite@ture. That which gave the Lotus capital to Thebes, 
the Doric to Athens,—that which gave maffivenefs to the Roman 
ftyle, afpiring grace and floral delicacy to the Gothic, lies in the 
very heart of the refpective races. The ornament of the “ true 
ftyles” expreffes the religion and the poetry of the nation, and 
is part of that fpirit, whatever it may be, which difplayed itfelf 
in the mythology of Egypt and of Hellas; which found another 
mode of expreffion in Homer and Sophocles ; in the Nibelungen, 
the Romance of the Rofe, and the Divina Commedia. We are 
here, in a word, within the realms of the divineft of human gifts, 
the creative imagination. But it is impoffible to enter on this 
“high argument.” The writer muft be content to fuggeft its 
bearing to the thoughtful :—2e:e6eig (in the noble words of Plato) 
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F. T. Patcrave. 





POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND ART-* 


Art was born the child of youthful nature; Science came as 
the offspring of maturer age. The arts arofe in man’s earlieft ne- 
ceffities, in wants crying for food and raiment, in defires craving 
for luxury, and in an infant imagination venturous to try the wing. 
The fciences, on the other hand, are the fruits of obfervation and 
experience, they grow out of contemplation, they come as the 
harveft of a world rich in accumulated knowledge, are gathered 
as treafures which from age to age have been laid up in ftore- 
houfes. And fome writers, forcing the contraft ftill further, have 
even thrown the experimental {ciences into dire¢ét oppofition to the 
imaginative arts. Science, they fay, fhines with fharp outline in 
the clear light of knowledge, while poetry and her fifter arts are 
phantoms of the mind, and, like as it were to illufions of a 
magic lantern in a dark room, are beft feen in a dark age. But 
fortunate is it for our civilization, to which all the varied works 
of man are made in the end to minifter, that a more generous 
philofophy has now obtained the fan¢tion of the beft intellects. 
Thus fcience and art, no longer thruft into antagonifm, are linked 
as fifters hand in hand, and even at moments when they feem to 
fever company, they ftand apart but as the varied afpect of that 
common nature which is parent of each. Science is nature 
feized upon by the underftanding ; fcience is the law of nature, 
which intelleét digging deep has difcovered. Art in contraft 
contents herfelf with the fuperficial fhows of nature, and in place 
of the ftern work of reafon, we find imagination taking pleafant 


* “ Points of Contact between Science | ftitution, January 30, 1863. London, 
and Art,” by his Eminence Cardinal Wife- | Hurft and Blackett, 1863. 
man. A leéture delivered at the Royal In- 
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flight over fields ftrewn with flowers. And after this fafhion out 
of the kingdom of nature fo vaft, and from the wants and the 
workings of man’s reafon and imagination fo diverfified, have 
arifen the daily increafing progeny known as the deductive and 
the induétive fciences, the ufeful and the ornamental arts. The 
relation between thefe fields of knowledge and {pheres of action, 
as each intermediate and outlying territory is inclofed in the 
one wide domain, are neceflarily growing every day more inti- 
mate. And hence nature, grafped by the hand of {cience, is 
moulded into forms fubferving the ends of art. Hence art, 
which in the world’s ruder ages was empirical, affumes the higher 
afpect of a fcientific art. Hence the light which danced but fit- 
fully in the imagination, is now a law the guide of intellect, and 
the arts, which were borne on uncertain waves and beaten fome- 
times to fhipwreck, have found at length their anchorage. In 
fine, out of forces long {cattered, our commandants in {cience and 
art have “ made as it were a {mall globe of the intelle¢tual world :” 
“have,” in the words of the great mafter of the Inductive 
Philofophy, “ attained the very uppermoft elevations of nature, 
where their ftations will be ferene, the profpeéts delightful, and 
the defcent to all the practical arts by a gentle flope perfectly 
eafy.” 

The fubjeét we have thus briefly introduced was, by Cardinal 
Wifeman in a lecture delivered January laft, before the Royal 
Inftitution, treated with unufual power and felicity of illuftration. 
His Eminence~fpecially direéted the attention of his hearers to 
the three leading arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
and fhowed how each had in turn received from correlative 
fciences, ftrength, certainty, and more ample refource. We 
know fcarcely a topic more rich or varied in material, more 
fuggeftive of philofophic reflection, or more replete with prac- 
tical teachings, than the early and hefitating approach of fcience 
towards art, the fubfequent and bolder advance of each to the 
other, till at length, as now, the points of contaét grow clofe, 
and the embrace waxes warm, and the union between the 
two is pronounced indiffoluble. “If,” fays Cardinal Wifeman, 
“JT had to choofe, from ancient times, the ‘ reprefentative man’ 
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of this union, it would be the great Leonardo da Vinci, fo well 
known as a confummate painter, comparatively lefs acknowledged 
as one of thofe great men connected with the chain of fcience, 
who kept patiently and fagacioufly adding link to link, until it 
has gained its prefent perfection.” The varied attainments of 
da Vinci have long been a favourite theme. To his practifed 
power in painting he united confiderable knowledge of fculpture 
and architecture. We are told too that his voice was mufical, 
that he was one of the moft ready improvifatore of the times, 
and that he charmed his patron, the Duke of Milan, with his 
lyre. His face was noble, his figure commanding ; he was dis- 
tinguifhed for his youthful ftrength, and confpicuous for his {kill 
in manly exercifes. All authorities atteft his ingenuity and fertil- 
ity as a mechanift. From plans defigned by him the cutting of 
a canal was undertaken and bridges were conftructed, and as a 
military engineer he himfelf tells us that among other inventions 
“he had the means of making light pontoons eafy of tranfport, 
with which it were poflible either to purfue or fly from an 
enemy.” ‘Thirteen manufcript volumes recording {peculations 
on almoft every branch of natural philofophy, and crowded with 
portraits and caricatures, anatomical ftudies, fketches of horfes, 
other animals, and even of plants, defigns for hydraulic machines, 
and diagrams in geometry, per{pective, and optics, prove that the 
mind and the hand of this great artift knew no reft from labour 
in the prolonged purfuit of that perfection for which in his art 
he ftrove fo earneftly. 

This ftory of Leonardo has been repeated till it is now known 
by rote, yet we once more rehearfe the narrative in order to fhow 
the genius of this great painter, typical of that mutual relation 
between the fciences and the arts of which we here difcourfe. 
The ftruggles that this giant of our race underwent prove how 
formidable were the obftacles in his day ftill to be overcome. 
And the difficulties with which he had to contend in that pre- 
{cientific age, when knowledge was yet inchoate, were indeed the 
fame barriers which had already impeded the progrefs of painters 
{carcely lefs gifted, but even more unfortunate in opportunities, 
Giotto, Orcagna, and others, whofe works were falfe in anatomy, 
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perfpective, and compofition, fimply becaufe the practice and the 
theory of art had not as yet been reduced to afcertained laws. 
And if the ftruggles and the difficulties of Leonardo reprefent 
the perils of the age which had preceded, far more gladly do we 
receive his victories and fucceffes as the foretafte of a great con- 
fummation which may come in the fulnefs of time. His genius 
was fo prophetic that it feems to have foreftalled difcoveries and 
refearches even in our day far from complete. He left a book 
on “the anatomy of man,” on “the anatomy of the horfe,” “a 
treatife on the motions of the human body,” a chapter on “the 
double and treble refle¢tions of light,” another on “the rever- 
beration of light ;” and in difcuffing the problem “ why the moft 
perfect imitation of Nature will not appear to have the fame 
relief as Nature herfelf,” he anticipates the doétrine of binocular 
vifion and the theory of the ftereofcope. The paflage is remark- 
able. “If,” fays Leonardo in his “ Treatjfe on Painting,” “ nature 
be feen with two eyes, it will be impoffible to imitate it upon a 
picture fo as to appear with the fame relief, though the lines, 
the lights, fhades, and colour be perfectly imitated. It is 
proved thus,” [Here follow fimple diagrams reprefenting the two 
eyes with lines drawn towards a circular ball, the objeét of vifion. ] 
The paragraph then concludes as follows: “Therefore the two 
eyes will fee behind the object C all the {pace FE: for which 
reafon that object C becomes as it were tranfparent according 
to the definition of tranfparent bodies, behind which nothing is 
hidden. This cannot happen if an object were feen with one eye 
only, provided it be larger than the eye. From all that has been 
faid, we may conclude that a painted object, occupying all the 
{pace it has behind, leaves no poflible way to fee any part of the 
ground, which it covers entirely by its own circumference.” 
Paflages {carcely lefs prophetic in forefight, maxims of prefcient 
wifdom, refleCtions which take wide range acrofs nature, over 
art, and pierce even to the arcana of a fcience which as yet was 
but dimly forefhadowed, abound in the fragments of Da Vinci's 
writings which have been preferved to pofterity. The following 
extracts will fuffice to indicate the intellectual conquefts which 
this truly philofophic artift had gained. “A painter,” he writes, 
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“ cannot be faid to aim at univerfality in art, unlefs he love equally 
every {pecies of that art.” “It is an eafy matter for a man who is 
well verfed in the principles of his art, to become univerfal in the 
practice of it, fince all animals have a fimilarity of members, that 
is, mufcles, tendons, bones, &c. Thefe only vary in length or 
thicknefs, as will be demonftrated inthe Anatomy.” “Study the 
{cience firft, and then follow the practice which refults from that 
fcience.” “ A painter ought to ftudy univerfal nature, and reafon 
much within himfelf on all he fees, making ufe of the moft ex- 
cellent parts that compofe the f{pecies of every obje¢t before him. 
His mind will by this method be like a mirror, reflecting truly 
every object placed before it, and become, as it were, a fecond 
nature.” 

Leonardo by thefe attainments has won for himfelf a pofition 
in the hiftory and the progrefs of the Inductive Sciences. In the 
{phere of difcovery he was the precurfor of Galileo; in the ap- 
peal to nature and to experience he in fome degree anticipated 
the method of Bacon. And though the diftraétion of multifarious 
purfuits neceffarily left many of his projects in fragments, yet we 
think that the few works which time permitted him to carry to 
completion are ftamped by a generic truth, evince that balanced 
thought, that matured fymmetry of parts and proportions, which 
widely-extended ftudy can alone command. Throughout the 
whole range of art no man, not even Raphael himfelf, has better 
reconciled the confli¢ting claims of individual charaéter and 
typical form of realiftic truth and ideal beauty. The labour 
which he fet before him in his confummated art was indeed 
arduous, as the well-known anecdote touching the final comple- 
tion of the Laft Supper may illuftrate: In the figure of Judas the 
painter reached the confines of the demon world; in the head of 
Chrift it was needful to afcend to the region of Divinity. He 
paufed in difmay on thefe awful threfholds. He had fearched 
the earth in vain for a countenance “fo depraved as to betray 
the Lord the Creator of all things,” and for long after the figures 
of the apoftles were complete “was he conftrained to leave the 
head of Chrift unfinifhed, being convinced that he could not 
impart the Divinity which fhould appertain to and diftinguifh 
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the Redeemer.” Thefe two heads we all know were ultimately 
finifhed. And the victory thus achieved, which among like at- 
tempts ftands fupreme, ferves as a monument of that inductive 
philofophy which in fcience educes from ifolated fa¢ts effential 
laws, and in the kingdom of art in the fame manner evokes from 
individual ftudies typical forms and reprefentative characters, 
the perfonations of paffion or the fymbols of Divine attributes. 
Since the epoch of Leonardo, dating back to the clofe of 
the 15th and the opening of the 16th centuries, we all know 
that the feveral {ciences which this bold pioneer eflayed have 
been eftablifhed in greater furety. What was then conjecture 
is now proof; what was doubt is certainty ; and what was dim- 
nefs has dawned into light. Early in the 17th century, perfpec- 
tive was reduced to the precifion of a fcience; and its formulas 
once and for ever demonftrated for abfolute truths, the art of 
defign gained in certainty of law what it may have loft in 
caprice of genius. To recount the many ways in which the 
powers of fcience now add to the refources of art was a tafk 
which the Leéturer found to be as eafy as it was agreeable. 
“From the moment,” fays Cardinal Wifeman, “that perfpective 
was reduced to certain and {cientific principles, and was fo accepted 
by art, it became almoft impoffible to deviate from them: they 
were foon popularized: they were adopted as an effential part of 
artiftic education, reduced to rules, eafily learnt and applied; fo 
that no one would dare now to produce what would have pafled 
mufter a few centuries ago, by painting even a fignboard out of 
perfpective.” Architeéture, too, though the earlieft of arts, as 
refulting in man’s firft wants, fecured in the progrefs of fcience 
a more daring development, and was enabled with fafety to per- 
form feats which in the incomplete ftages of knowledge had 
proved too venturous. By the applied mathematics, architects 
calculated with nicety the ratio between weight and fupport, the 
relation between the thruft of roof or arch and the required 
mafs of withftanding buttrefs; and thus it is fcarcely too great 
a ftretch of fancy to fay that by the help of the fciences it 
became poffible for the ftyle of the ponderous Grecian Doric 
to {pring into the decorative Gothic, and for the maffive pyra- 
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mids of the Nile to fhoot. into the airy fpires of Salifbury and 
Strafburg. So marvellous is it how fterneft intelleét and fevereft 
ftudies fubferve the defires of winged imagination. “Yet art 
and fcience,” writes Cardinal Wifeman in one of his moft felicitous 
paflages, “have different modes of progreffion. Art is quick, is 
rapid: it has the power of making wings pullulate in a moment 
from itfelf, and, giving them at once growth and impulfe, to fly 
out of the grafp of fcience. Science muft be content to walk on 
_ its feet, feeling every inch of ground on which it treads before 
it can prefume to go a ftep further. And if I were to fay that 
the one has the velocity of the hare fpoken of in the well-known 
apologue, let not the other difdain being compared to the tortoife, 
which, in old cofmogonies, is reprefented as bearing the whole 
weight of the cofmic fyftem. The courfe of fcience is indeed 
flower, but it will always, when wanted, overtake art.” 

For long and for dark ages fcience indeed was not. And 
when at laft {cattered knowledge began to collect ftrength, nas- 
cent fcience ftill ftood comparatively ftationary, or at beft moved 
with but flow and uncertain ftep. Yet there came a time, almoft 
indeed within the memory of many {till living, when the progrefs 
of phyfical difcovery was fpeeded marvelloufly. An infatiable 
thirft after truth feemed to have taken poffeffion of minds of the 
higheft order; the fuccefsful conqueft of territory after territory 
in a wide world {till unoccupied, appeared to have fired noble 
afpirants for fame with renewed ardour and enterprife. So that 
while in the range of paft hiftory whole centuries were lying 
barren and bare, this prefent era which is our boaft has been 
redolent in luxuriant growth, and now fpreads out as a rich field 
ripe with the harveft of the human intelleét. The contempla- 
tion of a fcene fo glorious naturally warmed many hearts with 
brightening hope in the coming deftiny of our race, and nerved 
ftrong arms with energy to work for noble practical ends which 
the newly-acquired powers feemed to prefcribe as lines of pofitive 
duty. It was not to be permitted that grand laws fhould merely 
bound the earth or fpan the heavens, and there remain objects 
of admiring wonder: it was needful that thefe difcovered truths 
fhould be applied to man’s neceffities, to the alleviation of life’s - 
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forrows, to the brightening of a people’s pilgrimage, and even to 
the beautifying of the wayfarer’s home. And we believe that 
the man in all England who had grafped this idea and purpofe 
in its vaftnefs, its detail, and its practical iffue, was the Prince 
whofe lofs we deplore juft in proportion as we learn to value the 
great truths which his fagacious mind held in reverence. In the 
words of our Lecturer, the Prince Confort “ never faw art without 
{cience, never looked at fcience without feeing art.” He feems 
indeed to have maftered the true relation which fcientific theory 
maintains to efficient art-practice ; he appears to have fixed his 
eye clearly on the central idea round which the fciences and the 
arts, whether phyfical, metaphyfical, ufeful, or ornamental, rotate 
in harmony or radiate in variety, and he worked in the faith that 
the vital condition of all knowledge is found in union and proved 
in progreffion. This comprehenfive philofophy of a united 
fcience and art fought practical application in the Mufeum and 
Schools of South Kenfington, and is enunciated with fpecial 
emphafis in the addrefs delivered on the foundation of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Inftitute. The Prince Confort in this 
{peech paid tribute to “ {cience and art as the unconfcious regulat- 
ors of productive induftry,” and having fhown that “ in all our 
operations, whether agricultural or manufacturing, it is not we 
who operate, but the laws of nature which we have fet in opera- 
tion,” continues as follows: “ But thefe laws of nature, thefe 
divine laws, are capable of being difcovered and underftood, and 
of being taught and made our own. This is the tafk of fcience: 
and whilft fcience difcovers and teaches thefe laws, art teaches 
their application. No purfuit is therefore too infignificant not 


to be capable of becoming the fubjeét both of a fcience and 
an art. 


“The fine arts (as far as they relate to painting, {culpture, 
and architecture), which are fometimes confounded with art in 
general, reft on the application of the laws of form and colour, 
and what may be called the fcience of the beautiful. They do 
not reft on any arbitrary theory on the modes of producing plea- 
furable emotions, but follow fixed laws—more difficult perhaps 
to feize than thofe regulating the material world, becaufe belong- 
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ing partly to the {phere of the ideal, and of our fpiritual effence, 
yet perfectly appreciable and teachable, both abftractedly and 
hiftorically, from the works of different ages and nations. 

“No human purfuits make any material progrefs until {ci- 
ence is brought to bear upon them. We have feen accordingly 
many of them flumbering for centuries upon-centuries; but 
from the moment that fcience has touched them with her magic 
wand, they have {prung forward, and taken ftrides which amaze, 
and almoft awe, the beholder. 

“ Look,” added the Prince, “ at the transformation which has 
gone on around. us fince the laws of gravitation, electricity, 
magnetifm, and the expanfive power of heat, have become known 
to us. It has altered our whole ftate of exiftence,—one might 
fay, the whole face of the globe. We owe this to fcience and 
to fcience alone; and fhe has other treafures in ftore for us, if 
we will but call her to our affiftance.” 

Though difcoveries are daily multiplied, and details ever 
add to the complexity of exifting fyftems, and fpeculation ex- 
tends the area of intellectual activity, and knowledge ftretches 
forth her arms over the wide earth, ftill we are glad to believe 
that the arts and the fciences are becoming in their broad prin- 
ciples more fimple as they progrefs, are drawn into greater unity 
juft in proportion as they affimilate to the perfection of reafon. 
In fact, of late years, fcience in many of her more fcenic mani- 
feftations, has affumed the beauty of art, and the arts on the 
other hand have matured into the more pofitive phafes of {ci- 
ence. In the fymmetric forms of cryftalography, in the irides- 
cent colours of polarized light, in the recent difcoveries of the 
fpectrum, not to fpeak of the achievements of photography in 
which the fun by the aid of chemiftry becomes his own painter, 
—in thefe and other phenomena, fcience, we repeat, is clothed in 
beauty as the arts. And after what manner the arts in their 
alliance with perfpective, anatomy, chemiftry, and geology have 
taken on. the feverer lineaments of the fciences, has been already 
fufficiently indicated. And fo in the labyrinth of the univerfe, 
where at firft outfet doubtful paths beguiled through intermin- 
able forefts, the light of intellect is found fufficient to fave the 
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wanderer, and even the hidden and remote parts of nature are 
open to the feet of him who walks boldly, yet with knowledge. 
While we turn back on the progrefs already fecured, we are 
ftruck with wonder at the difficulties overcome; when we gaze 
towards the future we are humbled at the profpect of that un- 
fubdued infinity which yet invites to labour. And in the con- 
templation of this always extending field for {peculation and 
difcovery, wherein the horizon which bounds our vifion ever 
retreats before advancing fteps, we may ftill confide in thofe 
high faculties of man whofe law of action is fuftained progreffion. 
Affuredly we have now well nigh reached that ftand-point whence 
in the united wifdom of fcience and of art we may find the 
enigma of nature explained, and the perplexities of life made 
more clear. With the concluding words of Sir John Herfchel 
in his “ Difcourfe on the Study of Natural Hiftory,” we would 
with hope and in promife fay, “It is only when we are wan- 
dering and loft in the mazes of particulars, or entangled in fruit- 
lefs attempts to work our way downwards in the thorny paths of 
applications to which our reafoning powers are incompetent, that 
nature appears complicated :—the moment we contemplate it as 
it is, and attain a pofition from which we can take a command- 
ing view, though but of a fmall part of its plan, we never fail to 
recognize that fublime fimplicity on which the mind refts fatis- 
fied that it has attained the truth.” 


J. Beavincton ATKINSON. 
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I was my intention to have prefixed to this Catalogue fome account of 
the life of this excellent artift, but I abftain from doing fo, becaufe after 
earneft refearches extending over feveral years, I am unable to add any 
particulars of importance to the meagre accounts already publifhed. He 
was born in 1629, as appears by the original drawing of his own portrait, 
No. 84 of this Catalogue, having upon it, in his handwriting, C. de 
Viffcher, dgé de vingt ans, A’. 1649. His death took place in 1658, 


pofitively afcertained by the following infcription under his portrait of the 
writing-mafter Coppenol—C. de Viffcher ad vivum delineavit, Tribus 
diebus ante morté ulttmam manum impofuit, A’. 1658. It is marvellous 
how he was able to produce fo many admirable works during fo fhort a 
lifetime. 

With but few exceptions, I have carefully examined the engravings 
and their different ftates. I have given the authorities for thofe which 
have not come under my notice, taking care that they fhould be thofe 
upon whom confidence could be placed. The arrangement is the ordinary 
one, commencing with facred fubjeéts and ending with portraits. The 
terms right and left refer not to the engravings, but to the fpeétator. As 
Viffcher’s works do not generally completely fill the plates, a double mea- 
furement is neceflary ; I have therefore firft given that of the entire plate, 
and then that of the fubjeét itfelf. Thefe are in Englith inches and their 
fubdivifions. H. fignifies the height, and W. the width ; where the for- 
mer precedes, the fubjeét is an upright, where the latter, an oblong, one. 

My warmeft thanks are due to Mr Rudolph Weigel of Leipfic, who, 
with the utmoft kindnefs and liberality, has always placed his invaluable 
ftores of information entirely at my difpofal. 
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FIRST CLASS. 


SCRIPTURAL AND OTHER DEVOTIONAL SUBJECTS. 


1. The departure of Abraham. 


In the foreground, in the centre, is a woman, a back figure kneeling, 
with cattle on each fide of her; on the right are an ox and a fheep, and 
in the corner on the fame fide a boy fitting on the ground, leaning 
againft a tree. Towards the background, nearly in the centre, Abraham, 
a back figure, but his head feen in profile, with a hat and feathers on it, 
holds up his left hand towards an angel, who, furrounded with glory, 
appears in the clouds near the top of the print towards the right. In 
the diftance, towards the left, are two fhepherds with theep; hills are in 
the background, &c. After Bafan, from the Cabinet de Reynft, but has 
no name of painter or engraver. W. 15, H. 123; Sub., W. 14}, 
H. 11}. 


2. The arrival of Abraham at Sichem. 


In the centre of the foreground ftands a horfe, with a packet covered 
with a cloth and a portmanteau on his back. Under him are fome pots 
and pans, and behind him towards the left is a woman with a child in 
her arms. On the left, under an archway, are the heads of two afles and 
a camel, the reins of the latter being held by a man, whofe head, 
fhoulders, and one arm only, are feen. On the right are a goat, fome 
fheep, and behind them two men, one, a back figure, bald-headed, repre- 
fenting Abraham, apparently converfing with the other, who has a cap 
on his head. Near the centre, at top, is the Almighty with both hands 
extended, and with brilliant rays of glory proceeding from him. In the 
background are hills, trees, &c. After Bafan, from the Cabinet de 
Reynft, but has no name of painter or engraver. W. 151, H. 12}; 
Sub., W. 143, H. 12. 

I. As defcribed. 
II. The reprefentation of the Almighty effaced, and the fky fends 
down luminous rays, on one of which is the infcription,— Ali 
Abrame a terra tua, &c., in two lines. 


3. Sufanna and the Elders. 


She is fitting on a ftone on the left of the print, naked, excepting 
fome drapery acrofs her legs and behind her, which fhe holds with her 
right hand; and a handkerchief is faftened round her head. Her face is 
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three-quarters turned to the right, and fhe extends her left arm towards 
one of the elders, who, ftanding in front on the right, holds her drapery 
in his left hand, and puts the forefinger of his right upon his mouth. 
The fecond elder is behind him, having his right hand placed on the 
right fhoulder of Sufanna. Both the elders are profile figures, bareheaded, 
with mouftaches and beards, and all the three are feen at three-quarters 
length. On the left is a fountain, and the background is compofed of 
trees, foliage, &c. No name of painter or engraver, but after a picture 
by Guido in the Cabinet de Reynft. W. 154, H. 12}; Sub., W. 14}, 
H. 114. 
I. As defcribed. 
II. In the margin beneath, on the left, Guido Reni Pinxit, Corn. 
Viffcher Sculp. 
III. The addrefs F. de Wit Excudit, added on the right. 


4. The Virgin and Child (after Titian). 


The Virgin is fitting on a rock in the centre, holding flowers in her 
right hand on her lap, and plucking a branch from a fmall thrub with 
her left. The infant Saviour is reclining on a white cloth upon the rock, 
with his feet towards the right, looking up to his mother, and holding up 
flowers in his left hand. Beneath him, towards the bottom of the print, 
is a fmall fhield, with a tower croffed by two fpears upon it. In the 
diftance on the left are an angel with Tobit holding a fith in his right 
hand, and a dog runs before them. In the centre and on the right, 
rocks and trees are feen extending up to the top of the print. No names 
of painter or engraver, but after Titian from the Cabinet de Reynft. 
The original picture is now in Hampton Court Palace. W. 153, H. 
124; Sub., W. 154, H. 11}. 

I. As defcribed. 

II. In the margin beneath, on the left, Tixianus pinxit. 

Il. The plate very much worn, and the above words effaced. 


5- The Holy Family with St Anne and St John. 


On the right St John, a half-length figure, is prefenting with his left 
hand a pear to the infant Saviour, who is fitting on his mother’s knees. 
The Virgin is fitting in the centre of the print; on her left is St Anne, 
and between them in the background is St Jofeph, of whom little more 
than the head and hands are feen; he holds a ftaff with both hands. 
A curtain extends on the top of the print from the left towards the 
right, and the background is compofed of a wall with an opening on 
the right, through which fome trees are feen. In the margin beneath, 
on the right, Corn. Viffcher fecit. H. 114, W. 93; Sub., H. 113, W. 9}. 
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I. As defcribed. 
If. At bottom on the left, Johannes Vander Horft excudit. 
III. The preceding addrefs effaced, and F. de Wit Excudit inferted. 


6. The Holy Family. 


The Virgin is fitting in a landfcape near the centre of the print, 
and the infant Saviour is on her right knee. She has her left arm’ 
round his body, and her right hand is placed on his right leg. On the 
right ftands the little St John, a profile figure, naked, excepting a tkin 
over his back and one fide, which is faftened round his middle. He 
holds up the front. portion of the fkin, filled with fruit, in his left hand, 
towards the Saviour, who extends both hands towards him, and has his 
right foot on a cufhion. In the middle-ground on the right, near the 
margin, are two rabbits; beyond them is a tree extending to the top 
of the print, and in the diftance St Jofeph, leaning his head on his 
right hand, is fitting on a hillock. A horfe is beyond him near the 
centre, and behind it trees extending behind the Virgin to the centre of 
the print. On the left, near the Virgin, kneels St Elizabeth with her 
left hand on her bofom. No names of painter or engraver, but the 
former is fuppofed to be Palma Vecchio, from the Cabinet de Reynft. 
W. 15, H. 123; Sub., W. 143, H. 10%. 


7. The Virgin and Child, after Rutens. 

She is feated on clouds in the centre of the print, and holds the 
infant Saviour with both hands. She is encompaffed with a multitude of 
angels without wings, two of whom hold a wreath over her head. In the 
centre of the margin beneath is an infcription in two lines,—av# EST 
ISTA—ACIES ORDINATA, Cant. c. 6. On the left, P. Paulo Rubens 
Pinzxit, Cum Privilegio, and on the right, P. Soutmanno Dirigente, Corn. 
Viffcher Sculpfit. Engraved on two plates of copper, the impreffions 
from which are generally faftened together. H. 25}, W. 18}; Sub., 
H. 244, W. 18. 

I. Before the names of the artifts or addrefs. 

II. As defcribed. 

III. In the centre at bottom, F. de Wit exrcudit. 

IV. De Wit’s addrefs effaced. 


8. The Entomlment, after Tintoret. 

The fubjeé& is compofed of five figures. The dead body of our Lord, 
the head towards the right, is lying on the knees of the Virgin, who has 
fallen fainting on the left. The upper part of the body is held by St 
John ftanding on the right, and its right arm is round the neck of one 
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of the Maries ftanding in the centre with her right hand extended. The 
head only of the third Mary is feen between the laft-mentioned and the 
Virgin. The background is compofed of a rock on the right and a 
landfcape on the left. Within the fubje& at bottom on the left, Tinto- 
rettus pinxit, and in the centre, Corn. Viffcher figuravit aqua forti. H. 
153, W. 114; Sub., H. 153, W. 114. 

I. Before the artifts’ names. Exceffively rare, | have only feen two 
impreffions of this ftate, one in the Archduke Albert’s collec- 
tion at Vienna, and the other in that of the late Baron Vers- 
tolk Van Soelen. 

II. As defcribed, alfo extremely rare. 

III. In the margin beneath, on the right, Nicolaus Viffcher Excudit. 

IV. N. Viffcher’s addrefs effaced, and that of D. Danckerts in- 
troduced. 


9. The Afcenfion, after Paul Veronefe. 

The Saviour, furrounded by a brilliant glory, is afcending in the 
centre of the print, with both arms extended. Above his head is the 
Holy Ghoft in the form of a Dove, and furrounding him in the clouds 
are twenty-five winged heads of Cherubim. At bottom on a {croll pafs- 
ing round three of thefe heads is—EGO ET PATER VNV. svMvs. No 
names of painter or engraver, and no infcription in the margin. From 
the Cabinet de Reynft. H. 163, W. 124; Sub., H. 152, W. 124. 

I. As defcribed. 

II. In the margia beneath, in the centre, Corn. Viffcher Shulp. ; on 
the left, P. Veronees Pinxit; and on the right, F. de Wit 
excudit. 


10—13. The four Evangelifis. 

Thefe four prints are after the defigns of Viffcher. They are half- 
length figures, and meafure, H. 10, W. 7}; Sub., H. 82, W. 74. Nagler 
(Kiinftler Lexicon, B. xx. p. 398, A. 110) mentions that they occur 
very rarely before any letters, but I have never feen them in that ftate. 
In Baron Verftolk’s collection was a fet with the words Excudebat 
Harlemi, 1650, fcraped out with a knife. 


10. St Matthew. 

He is reprefented full face, with his left hand on a book placed on a 
defk on the right, and dipping a pen in an inkftand with his right. 
There isa nimbus above his head, and on the left, above the faint’s 
right fhoulder, is the upper part of the figure of an angel. In the mar- 
gin beneath, in the centre, s. MATHEVS; on the left, Corn. Viffcher 
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Inveniebat ; and on the right, Corn. Viffcher Sculpebat et Excudebat 
Harlemi 1650. 

I. As defcribed. 

II. et Excudebat Harlemi 1650. effaced. 


11. St Mark. 


He appears to be ftanding, looking upwards towards the right ; his 
right arm is leaning on an open book placed on a defk on the left, and 
his right hand is on his bofom. A nimbus is over his head, and a lion’s 
head is on the right. In the margin beneath, in the centre, s. MARCVS, 
and the fame infcriptions as the preceding. 


I. As defcribed. 
II. et Excudebat Harlemi 1650. effaced. 


12. St Luke. 


He is fitting before a table writing in a book, on which his left hand 
is placed, and he holds a pen in his right hand. The nimbus is above 
his head. Behind him on the left is a pi€ture of the Virgin on an 
eafel, and on the right the head of a bull. In the margin beneath, in 
the centre, s. Lvcas, and the fame infcriptions as in No. 10. 

I. As defcribed. 
II. Corn. Viffcher Inveniebat, effaced, leaving evident traces of it. 
III. et Excudebat Harlemi 1650. effaced. 


13. St John. 

He is fitting, looking upwards towards the left, fupporting an open 
book with his left hand, and holding a pen in his right.. The nimbus is 
over his head. On the left is a landfcape with fome buildings, and on 
the right an eagle holding an ink-bottle fufpended from a cord in its 
beak. In the margin beneath, in the centre, s. IOANNES, and the fame 
infcriptions as in No: 10. 

I. As defcribed. 
Il. et Excudebat Harlemi 1650. effaced. 


14. St Francis, after Rubens. 

He is kneeling on the right of the print, but dire&ted towards the 
left. He receives the infant Saviour in both hands from the Virgin, 
who ftands on the clouds on the left; above her, alfo on the left, are two 
angels, and above the faint, in the centre, are three heads of Cherubim. 
On the right is a half-length figure of a monk with his right hand to his 
head, and his left placed on the ground; a rock, a fingle tree, and the 
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moon are above him. In the margin beneath, in the centre, cvp1o pD1s- 
SOLVI ET ESSE CVM CHRISTO. philip. j. On the left, P. P. Rubens 
pinzit, and on the right, P. Soutman excud. Cum Privil. There isa 
border line round the fubjeét and infcriptions. Very little more than 
the head of St Francis can be juftly attributed to the hand of Viffcher. 
H. 174, W. 144; Sub., H. 163, W. 13%. 
I. Before the addrefs of Soutman. 
II. As defcribed. 

IIL. Soutman’s addrefs effaced, and in place of it, F. de Wit excud. 
Cum Privil. inferted; moreover, C. Viffcher Sculpfit is inferted 
in the centre under the infcription. 

IV. De Wit’s addrefs effaced. 


15—34. Set of the Saints of Flanders. 
Twenty plates, including the frontispiece. 


This fet confifts of nineteen whole-length figures of faints, and a 
title or frontispiece. The head of each faint is furrounded by a brilliant 
glory. They have each a Latin infcription beneath in two lines, unlefs 
otherwife defcribed, and under this is a Flemifh tranflation alfo in two 
lines. Quite at bottom on the left of each print is P. Soutmanno 
Dirigente, Corn. Viffcher Sculpebat Cum Privilegio, and on the right, 


P. Soutmannus Inveniebat et Eaxcudebat, Harlemi, 1650. H. 174, 
W. 123; Sub., H. 154, W. 113. 


15. Frontispiece or Title. 

Midway up the print on each fide, is on the right St Paul and on 
the left St Peter, both whole-length figures, pointing to a title in the 
centre, commencing IESV CHRISTO, &c., and ending anno CIO IOCL. 
At bottom in the centre is a fitting female figure, holding in her right 
hand a Bible, on which is a crown, and fupporting a crucifix with her 
left; on her right is a figure of Envy, and on her left a Warrior in 
chains lying on the ground. At bottom on the left, P. Soutmannus 
Inveniebat et Excudebat Harlemi, 1650. Cum Privilegio—Gedruch? 
? Amfterdam by Frederick de Witt. 

I. Before the addrefs. 

Il. As defcribed. 

III. Addrefs altered to F. de Wit excudit Amftelodami. 


16. St Aloyn. 


He is in armour, over which is a rich ermine cloak. He wears a 
cap with falling feathers, holds a hawk on his left hand, and a fword 
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with its point on the ground in his right. Latin infcription in three 
lines,—ALOYNVs—I. ocTos. Flemifh,—Aloyn, met by name—den 1 
Octob. 


17. St Willebrod. 
He is in his archiepifcopal robes with a mitre on his head, holds a 
church in his right hand, and his paftoral ftaff in his left. In front, on 
the right, is a fountain gufhing from the ground, and near it two jars 


anda barrel. Latin infcription, WI1LLEBRORDVS—VII. NOVEMB. Flemi/h, 
-—Willebrord—den 7 Novemb. 


18. St Suitbert. 
He is in his epifcopal robes, with mitre on his head, holds a ftar in 


his right hand, and his paftoral flaff in his left. Latin infcription, surr- 
BERTUS—I. MARTI. Flemifh,—Suitbert—1 Maert. 


19. St Marcellinus. 


He is in his robes, his head direéted towards the right. He holds a 
pen in his right hand, and his left fupports an open book, which is 
placed on a pedeftal on the right. On the left page of the book is vira 
Suibertus, and on the right—s. sviseRrT1. Latin infcription, MARCEL- 
LINVS—xIV. IULU. Flemif/h,—Marcellijn—den 14 luli. 


20. St Teron. 


He is in his robes, his head looking upwards towards the left. He 
holds a fword in his right hand, and a hooded hawk is on his left. 
Latin infcription, 12RON scoTUS—xvilI. AUGUSTI. | Flemifh,—lIeron 
uyt Schotland—den 18 Augusti. 


a1. St Egbert the Abbot. 

He is ftanding on the right but direéted towards the left, an open 
book is in his left hand, and his right is extended in the a& of preaching 
_ to feveral monks, who are feen low down on the left. Latin infcription, 
EGBERTUS ABBAS—XXIV. APRILIS. Flemi/h,—Egbert alt—den 24 April. 


22. St Wolfran. 

He is in his archiepifcopal robes, with a mitre on his head, directed 
towards the left; he holds his paftoral ftaff in his left hand, and extends 
the other towards a nearly naked man with a crown on his head, who 
looks up to him on the left. Latin infcription, WULFRANUS — xx. 
marti. Flemifh,—Wolfranus—den 20 Maert. 

I. The faint has no beard. 
II. As defcribed, the beard added. 
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23. St Martin. 


He is on horfeback directed towards the right, holds a cloak in his 
right hand, and is cutting it with his {word held in his left. The beggar, 
a naked back figure, is in front feated on the ground, taking hold of the 
cloak with his left hand. Latin infcription, MARTINUS—xXI, NOVEMB. 
Flemifh,—Marten uyt—den 11 Novemb. 


24. St Odolf. 

He is reprefented three-quarters face, looking upwards, walking 
towards the left, holding a ftick, to which is faftened a book, in his right 
hand, and a cup in the other. At bottom on the right is a houfe on 
fire, and on the left is a rock on which is a book anda cap. Latin in- 
scription, opuLenus, xu. tuNut. Flemi/h,—Odolf—12 Iuniy. 

I. The faint is younger, and appears full face; before the houfe 
on fire on the right, or the rock, &c., on the left. 

II. Altered to a three-quarters face looking upwards; he has no 
beard. The houfe on fire is introduced on the right, but the 
rock, cap, &c. do not appear on the left. 

III. As defcribed; the rock, cap, &c. are introduced, and the faint 
has a large beard. A book is faftened to his ftick, inftead of 
the large taflel which was attached to it in the former 
impreffions. 


25. St Gregory. 

He is in his epifcopal robes, with mitre on his head, looking upwards 
towards the left. He holds his paftoral ftaff in his left hand, and a book 
in the other. Latin -infcription, GREGORIUS, xxv AUGUSTI. Flemi/h, 
—Gregorius—den 25 Augufti. 


26. St Frederick. 

He is in his epifcopal robes, with mitre on his head, looking upwards 
towards the left, with both arms raifed in the attitude of adoration. He 
has two daggers plunged in his bofom. The upper part of his paftoral 
ftaff is near the bottom on the left. Latin infcription, rripERicvs— 
TEMPLO OccIDITVR. Flemif/h,—Frederick—gedoot. 


27. St Boniface. 


He is in his epifcopal robes, with mitre on his head, caufing a {pring 
to gufh from the ground by touching it with his crozier, which he holds 
in his left hand. In his right he has a fword which perforates a book. 


Latin infcription, BONIFACIVS—AVT IvLil. Flemi/h,—Bonifacius,—of 
Tulij. 
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28. St Lebwin. 

His face is feen in profile, and he appears walking towards the right, 
reading a book which he holds open on his left arm. He holds a crozier, 
from which floats a fmall banner, in his right hand. Latin infcription 
LEBUINUS—XII. NOVEMB. Filemif/h,—Lebuijn—den 12 Novemb. 


> 


2g. St Cunera. 


She is bareheaded, looking upwards towards the right, with her 
hands together in the attitude of prayer; a glory is round her head. 
Latin infcription, CVNERA—ELEVATA. Flemifh,—Cunera—opgeflooten. 


30. St Lydwina. 

She is looking towards the left, holds in her right hand a rofe- 
branch, which an angel in the clouds appears to give her, and has a 
crucifix in her left. Latin infcription, LYDWINA VIRGO—ANGELO 
accePTo. Flemi/h,—Lydwina—xuvu. laren. 


31. St Gangulph. 

He is in armour with a helmet on his head, and is looking towards 
the left. His right hand refts on the hilt of his fword, from the point 
of which on the ground rifes a {pring of water. His fhield is on his left 
arm. Latin infcription, GANGULPHUS—L. MAY. Flemif/h,—Gangul- 


phus Ridder—den 2 May. 


32. St Adelbert. 
He is in his robes, bareheaded, holding a book in his right hand, 
and his left is placed on the leaves. In the foreground on the right is a 


crown and a fceptre. Latin infcription, ADELBERTVS—xxV. IVNII. 
Flemifh,— Adelbert—den 25 Junij. 3 


33. St Engelmund. 
He holds a book in his right hand, and appears to be ftriking the 
ground with his ftaff, fo as to produce a fountain. Latin infcription, 
ENGELMUNDUS—xxI. IuNuI. Flemifh,—Engelmond, 21 Iunij. 


34. St Werenfrid. 
He is in his robes, bareheaded, holding a book in his right hand, 
and an ark in his left. Latin infcription, WERENFRIDUS—XIV. AUGUSTI. 
Flemifh,—W erenfridus een—14 Augusti. 


35- Monument of St Marius. 
The faint is lying on the monument with his head towards the left. 
Above him, in the centre, is Chrift furrounded by heads of Cherubim in 
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a glory. A curtain extends acrofs the upper part of the print, and it is 
held up by angels. On the lower part of the monument is a fkull, on 
each fide of which are kneeling children, two of whom hold up a ferpent, 
with its tail in its mouth, the emblem of eternity. On the monument, at 
bottom in the centre, FORTITER SED SVAVITER. In the margin beneath, 
eight Dutch lines in two columns,—Hier fluimert Martus—Kercke 
waeckte. No name of painter or engraver. H. 20, W. 1333; Sub., H. 
17%, W. 123. 

I. In the centre, at bottom, Corn. Viffcher fecit, and on the right 

J. V. Vondel. 
II. As defcribed, the names effaced. 


36. The Laft Judgment, after Rubens. 


A grand fubjeét, compofed of a multitude of figures. In the centre, 
near the top, the Saviour is feated in glory, his right hand raifed as if 
pronouncing judgment. On his right are St John the Baptift, the 
Virgin, and St Peter; on his left the apoftles and other faints. Above 
him are the Almighty, and the Holy Ghoft in the form of a dove ; lower 
down, towards the right, St Michael, with a thunderbolt in his right 
hand, is driving the condemned, who are feized by demons, towards the 
mouth of hell. In the foreground, on the left, are fome figures rifing 
from their graves, and above them feveral other figures, among which 
may be remarked three naked women. This print is engraved on two 
plates. In the margin beneath, in two lines, OMNES ENIM—SIVE MALVM, 
2 Cor. 5; under this, in the centre, Cum privilegio ; on the left, P. Paul 
Rulens pinxit, Corn. Viffcher feulp.; and on the right, Petr. Soutman 
excud. H. 26, W. 193; Sub., H. 24%, W. 183. 

I. Before the addrefs of Soutman. 

II. As defcribed. 

Ill. F. de Wit et Petr. Soutman excud. 

IV. The addreffes effaced. 


SECOND CLASS. 


HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 


37. Achilles at the court of Lycomedes, after Rubens. 

Achilles is ftanding, dreffed as a female, in the centre, but direéted 
towards the right, holding a fword in his left hand, and the fheath in the 
other. In the foreground, towards the right, are two women kneeling 
and examining jewels and trinkets; behind them are five females ftand- 
ing, and among them is the head of a negro. On the left ftand Ulyffes 

10 
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and his companion. In the margin beneath, in the centre, are fix Latin 
lines in three columns,—Ecce puellares—ad arma manu; on the left, P. P. 
Rubens pinxit, Corn. Viffcher fculp. ; and on the right, Petr. Soutman 
excud. Cum privilegio. H. 21%, W. 173; Sub., H. 21, W. 17%. 


38. Eneas carrying his father. 

Eneas is towards the right of the print, running towards that fide ; 
he holds in his left hand the right leg of Anchifes, who fits on his fon’s 
fhoulders; and with his right the left arm of the little Afcanius, who, 
near the centre of the print, has his right hand on his head. Creufa is 
behind them looking upwards, and extending her right arm; at bottom, 
on the right, are fragments of ruined columns, and on a ftone B. B. (the 
letters interlaced), f., being the monogram of Breemberg. Towards the 
background on the left feveral figures are running towards the front, and 
beyond them ftands a horfe. The city of Troy burning with flames 
proceeding from a round tower in the centre. At bottom, towards the 
left, C. Viffcher f. W. 43, H. 33; Sub.. W. 43, H. 3%. This fubject 
will be found introduced in the upper left-hand corner of the portrait of 


Vondel, No. 119; the print is on the title to his Ondergang van Troje, 
Amfterdam, 1655. 


39. Sophonifba. 

She is reprefented at half length, her head inclined to the left, but 
looking towards the right. She holds a vafe in her left hand, and places 
the other near the top of it. A curtain is above her on the right, and a 
pillar with a portion of an arch is in the background on the left. The 
vafe and the print generally are unfinifhed, and it has no name of painter 
or engraver. H. 33, W. 23. This print, if not unique, is, at any rate, 
exceffively rare. The only impreffion I have ever feen is in the Arch- 
duke Albert’s colle&tion at Vienna, but it is thus defcribed in the Cata- 
logue de M. Hazard, No. 2767 :— 

“Un petit morceau, une reine 4 mi-corps, vue de face et regardant a 
droite, ayant le corps tourné 4 gauche vers ou elle tient de deux mains 
une vafe ; les doigts de la main droite et le vafe ne font que tracés a la 
pointe féche, mais le refte du fujet eft terminé. H. 3p. 4l. L. 2p. 71. 
Cela me parait abfolument de C. Viffcher.” 


40. Charles Guftavus, King of Sweden, and his Queen, in their 
nuptial apartment. 
A fubjeét compofed of a large number of figures. In the centre, in 
the background, the King is ftanding under a canopy, looking towards 
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the Queen, who is approaching him from the right. Before the King is 
an old man, ftooping and reading a paper by the light of a flambeau held 
by a boy flanding near him. Several courtiers are ftanding on the left, 
and many ladies on the right; above the latter float feveral angels hold- 
ing fhields, &c. In the margin, beneath, a Latin infcription in four lines, 
Sereniffimus ac—Oldenb. et Delmenh. No name of painter or engraver. 
W. 173, H. 133; Sub., W. 174, H. 12. 

I. Before any letters, probably unique, the only one I have feen 

being in the Bibliothéque at Paris. 
Il. As defcribed. 


41. Coronation of the King and Queen of Sweden. 

A fubje& compofed of a great number of figures. The King is fitting 
on the left, with a crown on his head, under a canopy. The Queen is 
fitting in a large chair near the centre, and the crown is about to be 
placed on her head by an old bald-headed man. On the right are feveral 
men holding a canopy, fceptres, torches, &c.; above, on the fame fide, 
is a number of ladies in a gallery. On the left is a large greyhound. 
Beyond him men and boys holding torches, &c.; and above them a gallery 
filled with gentlemen. In the margin, beneath, a Latin infcription in 
four lines,—Sereniffimus ac— Oldenburg et Delmenhorft; on the left, 
Georgius oven I. fic ipfum Coronationis aétum prefens adumbravit ; and 
on the right, Corn. de Viffcher Fecit aqua forti. W.274, H. 18; Sub., 
W. 263, H. 163. 

I. Before any letters, extremely rare. 
II. As defcribed; in the laft line the word Nata is followed by 
Slefvici. 
III. Before the word Nata is entered Jtemq; and after it Dux; the 
word Clivie is correéted to Clevie. 


THIRD CLASS. 


SUBJECTS AFTER VISSCHER’S OWN DESIGNS. 


42. The Pancake Woman. 

This fubje& reprefents the interior of a kitchen with a chimney pro- 
jecting on the left. In the centre fits an old woman in an arm-chair, 
holding a knife in her right hand. She turns her head towards the 
right, apparently liftening to a man, who, with a flouched hat on his head 
and a long glafs in his left hand, is feen through the opened upper por- 
tion of a door in the background on that fide, the lower part being clofed, 
fo that little more than his head and fhoulders can be perceived. Near 

10 * 
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the old woman, on the left, fits an old man bareheaded, with large beard, 
lighting his pipe from a piece of coal which he holds in a pair of tongs 
in his left hand. Behind him ftands a girl with her face in profile, 
looking towards the right, and holding up her left hand. Clofe to the 
old woman, on the right, fits a little boy with fmiling face, in a fur cap, 
and holding a pancake on his lap with both hands. Near the margin, 
on the right, is a portion of a table on which is a cat mewing, her head 
and fore paws only are feen; a fpinning-wheel, nearly covered with a 
cloth, &c., and on the ground a large jug, pan, broom, &c. On the left 
is a fire of fticks, over which is a frying-pan. In the print, near the mar- 
gin beneath, among the fhadows, is Corn. Viffcher Inv. et feulp. H. 
17%, W. 133; Sub., H. 163, W. 13%. This print is one of Viffcher’s 
beft works, and fine impreffions, before the addrefs, are very rare. 
I. As defcribed ; before the handkerchief of the old woman and the 
hair of the old man were covered with crofs-ftrokes. 
II. With thefe crofs-ftrokes added, but before thofe on the left hand 
of the old woman. 
Crofs-ftrokes introduced on the woman’s left hand. 
On the left, within the print, in the fame line with that of 
Viffcher,—Clemendt de Ionghe exc. 
. The name of de Ionghe effaced, and J. Viffcher inferted. 
. J. Viffcher effaced, and N. de Viffcher exc. inferted. 
The addrefs entirely effaced, and the place in which it was covered 
with diagonal lines proceeding from near the fticks, and con- 
tinued nearly to the margin. C. Viffcher’s name is not nearly 
fo diftin&tly vifible on account of the fhadows having been 
firengthened. In this ftate the plate is retouched all over, and 
has a difagreeable black effeét inftead of the filvery tone of the 
earlier impreffions. 


43- The Rat-killer. 

He is feen at three-quarters length in the centre of the print, holding 
out his right hand, between the thumb and forefinger of which is a fmall 
flat cake. His left arm is placed upon a box, fufpended to his fide by 
a ftrap which pafles over his right fhoulder, on which fide his cloak 
hangs down; a rat is on it towards the top. The Rat-killer wears a 
conical fur cap, mouftaches and beard, and has a large purfe and a knife 
fufpended to his girdle on his right fide. At bottom, on the left, is the 
head of a dog. Qn the right a boy, a profile figure, flightly bending 
forward, and holding, with both hands, a long pole, at the top of which 
is a round cage in which is a rat, a fecond one outfide of the cage at 
the top, and three others hanging dead from it, looks up towards the 
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man and appears to be fpeaking to him. The background confifts of a 
wall extending from the right acrofs three-fourths of the print, and on 
the left are fome trees, &c. On a paper faftened to the wall, at top, on 
the right, flightly etched, is C. Viffcher Inv. et feulp. A’. 1655. H. 143, 
W. 124; Sub., H. 141, W. 12}. This beautiful print is alfo one of 
Viffcher’s beft works, and fine impreffions in the firft and fecond {tates 
are extremely rare. 
I. As defcribed, no infcription in the margin beneath. 
II. More work on the right cheek of the man, and exc. under Inv. 
on the paper at top. 

III. In the margin beneath, a Latin infcription in one line,—Fele 
Sugas mures !—felefque fugabo; and under this, on the right, 
Clemendt de Jonghe excudit ; the flight indication of the arms 
on the paper, at top, entirely effaced. 

IV. De Jonghe’s addrefs effaced, and inftead F. de Wit excudit. 

V. De Wit’s addrefs effaced. 


44. The Bohemian Woman. 


She is fitting, feen to the knees, on the right, her face in profile and 
turned towards the left. She is fuckling a baby, which the holds up to 
her right breaft with her left hand to its feet, and her right is on its 
back. A long lock of twifted hair falls over her left fhoulder, behind 
which is a crying child, the head, left fhoulder, and hand of which only 
are feen. Towards the left, beyond the woman, ftands another child, 
holding a pot in its right hand and a fpoon in the other. At the margin 
on the left is a dog, and beyond, a woman, and a man with a gun over 
his right fhoulder followed by a child. Thefe are little more than half- 
length figures, the remainder of their perfons being concealed by a hill 
between them and the fpeétator. In the background on the left are 
mountains, trees, &c., and on the right trees reaching to the top of the 
print. Within the print, at top towards the right, C. de Viffcher fecit, 
and at bottom on the fame fide, Clemendt de Ionghe exc. In the mar- 
gin beneath in one line,—Spondeo divitiis pauper, fortemque lenignam 
infelix credis? fi tu te decipis ipfe, nil mihi fuccenfe, tibi tu nam verba 
dedifft. H. 143, W. 124; Sub., H. 143, W. 124. 

I. Entirely untinifhed, the head of the child which the woman 
holds and the neck of the other which fhe carries on her 
back are quite white, as are the pot and fpoon held by the 
child near her knees. The clothes and the landfcape are 
etched only, the flefh engraved without any previous etching. 
This unique impreffion is in the Bibliothéque at Paris, 

II. Finifhed, but before any letters. 
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III. In the margin beneath, on the right, C. de Viffcher fecit, but 
no other infcription. 


IV. As defcribed. 
V. Retouched : de Jonghe’s addrefs effaced. In the earlier im- 
preffions of this ftate the letters exc. are ftill vifible. 


45- The Moufe-trap. 


Half-length figures of a boy and girl. The former is ftanding on 
the left holding a lighted candle in his left hand. The latter is on the 
right, and holds with both hands a cage, in which is a moufe. On a 
white fpace, within the print, at top on the right,—Cornellus Vifcher Sch. 
W. 73, H. 54; Sub., W. 7%, H. 53. 

I. Before the name, much lefs worked, and before ftrong crofs- 
lines under the chin of the boy. 

II. Alfo before the name, but re-touched and ftrong crofs-lines in- 

troduced under the chin of the boy. 
III. As defcribed. 


46. A Cat Sleeping. 

She is fitting fleeping with her head towards the right, in the corner 
on which fide are fome fmall plants. Behind her on the left is a moufe, 
and a {mall arched barred window beyond. Near the bottom corner on 
the left isa ftone, on which is Corn. Viffcher fecit. In the margin be- 


neath, in the centre, G iffcher Excudit. W.74,H.5§ ; Sub., W. 74,H. 53. 
I. Before the addrefs, 


II. As defcribed; the later impreffions are retouched. 


47- A Cat Sleeping. (Smaller.) 

She is fitting fleeping on a napkin with her head toward the left. 
The background is compofed merely of lines. W. 4%, H. 33; Sub., 
W. 43, H. 33. This little print is extremely rare, and probably not more 
than five impreffions of it exift. One in the Bibliothéque, and a fecond 
in the Standifh Colleétion, Paris; a third in the Mufeum at Amfter- 
dam; a fourth in the Archduke Albert’s Collection, Vienna; and the 
fifth in the Britifh Mufeum. This latter was purchafed at the fale of 
Baron Verftolk’s Collection in 1851, for 180 florins. It was formerly 
in M. Revil’s Colleétion, to the catalogue of which, publifhed in 1831, 


a lithographed copy, by no means deceptive, is prefixed: in that catalogue 
it is valued at 1200 francs. 


48. A Funeral Proceffion. 
The funeral proceffion of a king, whofe body is borne on men’s 
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fhoulders out of a gateway on the left towards the right, a compofition 
of many figures, among which may be remarked the back figure of a 
woman fitting on the left, and a drummer walking on the fame fide. 
No name of painter or engraver. W. 43, H. 33. 

In the impreffion in the Amfterdam Mufeum there is no engraved 
name, but on a ftone under the feat on which the woman is fitting, 
written in ink, is C. de Viffcher fec. 


49. Three Dogs. 

One of them is ftanding acrofs the print with its head to the right. 
The other two are behind him, faftened together; one with its head 
direéted to the right, the other to the left. | No name of painter or en- 
graver. H. 53? W.32? The only impreffion of this print I have met 
with was in Baron Verftolk’s Colleé&tion, and is now in the Britifh Mu- 
feum. I am unable to give the accurate meafurement, as the print has 
evidently been very much cut into. 


50. Tablet in the Exchange at Amfterdam. 


A monumental tablet. At the top is a cock, under which is 
Mercury holding his Caduceus in his left hand, and a purfe in the other. 
The fides are compofed of parchments, books, &c. At bottom is a River- 
god holding an oar in one hand and a book in the other. On the tablet 
is a Dutch infcription in forty-feven lines,—Aen de BEurs—BueErs 
Knecut. No name of painter or engraver. H. 144, W. 83; Sub., 
H. 14, W. 83. Defcribed from the only impreffion I have feen, form- 
erly in Baron Verftolk’s Colleétion. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
SUBJECTS AFTER ITALIAN MASTERS. 


51. Head of a Female, after Parmigianino. 

Buft of a young female, full face, but her head flightly inclined to- 
wards the right. She has long hair, which flows down on each fide over 
her bofom, and fhe wears a richly-decorated antique ftomacher with 
emblematical figures upon it. Drapery, which fhe appears to hold with 
_ her right hand in front, falls over her fhoulders. Arched at top, but the 
angles are filled with engraving up to the margin. After Parmigianino, 
from the Cabinet de Reynfi, but the picture is now in Hampton Court 
Palace. No name of painter or engraver. H.15$, W. 103; Sub., H. 
143, W. 10}. 

I. As defcribed. 
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II. In the margin beneath, immediately under the engraving, on 
the left, Corn. Viffcher fculp. 
III. The name of Viffcher effaced, and in the right corner at bottom, 
G. Valk ex. 


52. The Antiquary, after Coreggio. 


He is fitting in the centre, full face, holding out his left hand, in 
which is a fmall model of a female figure. He wears a fur cloak, and his 
right hand is placed flat on the fur in front of him, apparently holding a 
{mall crucifix fufpended from his neck by a double chain. He has 
mouftaches, a dark beard, his head is bare, and {lightly inclined towards 
the right. His left arm leans upon a table, which reaches quite to the 
left of the print; on it are a book and fix medals, and in front of it the 
head of a male buft, and a portion of a female ftatue. In the back- 
ground on the left are fmall ftatues of Venus and Hercules, and a coloffal 
one of the latter, but without the head and right arm. In the back- 
ground on the right is a ftatue of a naked man carrying a load. No 
name of painter or engraver, but after a picture by Coreggio, from the 
Cabinet de Reynft, but now in Hampton Court Palace. W. 15, H. 
12%; Sub., W. 15, H. 123. 

I. As defcribed. 

II. In the margin beneath, on the left, Antonio Corregio pinxit ; 
in the centre, Corn. Viffcher fecit; and on the right, 2. 
Blooteling excud. 

III. The infcriptions effaced. 


(To be continued.) 





PICTURES AND DRAWINGS, 


THEIR PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION. 


By J. C. Rosptnson, Esa., F.S.A. 


PART I. 


Pictures need almoft as much care as children, and yet they are often 
lefs cared for than the chairs, tables, and carpets of the room in which 
they hang. This affertion will, doubtlefs, ftartle and fcandalize not a few 
pofleffors of works of art; it is by no means, however, a mere figure of 
{peech, it is fcarcely even an exaggeration. 

Pictures may fitly be faid to have a life of their own. A canvas of 
Raphael or Leonardo is not mere dead matter, to be treated without 
reproach, negligently and brutally even, if fuch be the whim of the tem- 
porary pofleflor. Every great work abforbed, as it were, a portion of the 
mental life of its producer. The great artift of former times ftill lives. in 
his works, and he dies only when they die; he is murdered by the ignor- 
ance and culpable indifference of their living guardians. 

But the negle¢t of fine works of art is not only a cruel ftigma on the 
paft, it is an offence againft the living, and a fraud upon pofterity. What 
would be faid of him who, not being a barbarian, a burner of Alexan- 
drian libraries, but a civilized modern, fupprefled or mutilated, no matter 
how, a great literary work. Suppofe, for inftance, it were in the power 
of any one man to diminifh and corrupt and obfufcate Shakefpeare,—the 
thing is, happily, impoffible—and yet Raphael and Titian, Rubens and 
Reynolds, are daily, hourly, and habitually being thus diminifhed and 
depreciated! Pictures, alas! like human beings, wane and die, and with 
them wanes and dies the well-earned reputation of their authors; but 
with knowledge and love their exiftence might be prolonged almoft ad 
infinitum, and for this a little daily care and thought only is requifite. 
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It will then be a labour both of love and ufefulnefs to treat of the 
care of pictures and drawings. A word in feafon might often refcue a 
noble work of art from a¢tual deftruéction, juft as ignorant, carelefs coun- 
fel might confign entire galleries to inevitable ruin. 

In reality, pictures begin to deteriorate from the very moment of their 
completion ; the innate and external caufes of decay begin to operate 
as foon as they leave the artift’s eafel, and they can never again be fo per- 
feét as at the moment when they received his finifhing touches. Hence 
the ftupid idea that pictures gain in quality by age, like fiddles and wine, 
may be at once difmiffed to the limbo of all abfurdities. 

The end of the careful confervation of pi€tures, therefore, fhould be to 
keep them, as nearly as poffible, in the ftate in which they were when 
on the artift’s eafel ; in a word, to obviate and guard againft change; and 
the aim of the judicious reftorer fhould be to bring them back again, when 
altered and deteriorated, as nearly as may be, to their priftine condition. 

It is fingularly unlucky, however, that the very efforts to attain thefe 
defiderata fhould too often have had the very oppofite refult, for it is hard 
to fay whether pictures have fuffered more from paffive neglect or from 
active, ill-direéted zeal for their confervation. We fhall difcufs both 
thefe caufes of deterioration, thefe fins of omiffion and commiffion. 

The maladies of pictures, whether arifing from their original bad con- 
ftitutions, or from ill ufage, are various and complicated, like thofe of 
human beings ; there can therefore be no common or uniform method of 
treatment ; generally fpeaking, on the contrary, every cafe muft be treated 
more or lefs on its own merits. Certain generic caufes of decay, however, 
can be fpecified and defcribed. 

To begin, then, with eafel-pi€tures, painted in oil or diflemper. Such 
works are generally executed either on wooden panels, or on canvas 
ftrained tightly over wooden ftretching-frames. We fhall take the for- 
mer clafs firfl as of the earlieft method. 

The Italians adhered to the ufe of wooden panels longer and with 
greater conftancy than the Flemings. Down to the earlier years of the 
16th century, pictures of all dimenfions were almoft invariably painted on 
panel; there were, however, differences of praétice in the feveral Italian 
fchools. The ufe of canvas firft became frequent with the Venetian 
and Lombard artifts in the latter years of the 15th century ; Giovanni, 
and Gentile Bellini, and Andrea Mantegna, employed canvafes for their 
decorative pictures of great fize, but the ordinary eafel-pictures of thofe 
artifts were ftill ufually painted on panel; but with the new fchool of 
the cinque-cento in Venice, with Giorgione, Titian, Paul Veronefe, 
Tintoretto, and their fucceflors ever afterwards, canvas became almoft 
the only vehicle. 
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In the Florentine fchool, on the contrary, there is fcarcely an inftance 
of any picture of the quattro-cento period painted other than on panel, 
and this vehicle continued in favour down to the end, paintings on can- 
vas, except in works of very large dimenfions, continuing always to be 
rather the exception than the rule. In the Flemifh and Dutch fchools, 
until the period of Rubens, or his immediate predeceflors of the Antwerp 
fchool, piétures, as a rule, were of fmaller dimenfions than thofe of the 
Italian mafters, and were almoft invariably on panel; but in the 17th 
century, in thefe fchools, canvas almoft completely fuperfeded panel for 
works of large fize ; whilft {mall eafel-piftures were indifferently executed 
on either vehicle. 

In the north of Italy the woods commonly employed for panels were 
poplar and fir, ordeal. In the Florentine and fouthern diftri€ts, poplar, 
fig, cheftnut, and walnut. In the Netherlands, on the other hand, oak 
was almoft exclufively employed. It will be needlefs to defcribe, with 
ftriétly profeffional minutenefs, the various technical proceffes which it 
will now be neceflary to difcufs. This would require a volume, and a moft 
admirable volume is in exiftence, in which this fubjeét is incidentally 
illuftrated, and fhould be read by all who are interefted in the conferva- 
tion of pictures.* I fhall, therefore, treat of thefe proceffes in fucciné&t 
and in general terms. In the firft place, then, both panels and can- 
vafes were, and are ftill, commonly prepared for being. painted upon, 
“primed,” as it is technically termed, by having one or more coats of 
a compofition of whiting, or plafter, and glue, or fize, laid over them. 
This compofition, rubbed down, or otherwife reduced to an even furface, 
forms the fair white ground on which the outlines of the compofition 
are drawn, and the picture thereupon painted in oil or water-colours 
(diftemper), as the cafe may be. Sooner or later, the picture thus exe- 
cuted is covered with a coat of tranfparent varnifh, in order to enhance 
the luftre and brilliancy of the colours, and to proteét the furface of the 
painting itfelf. This firft coat of varnith often incorporates, to a certain 
extent, with the entire cruft or fubftance of the painting, fometimes, 
even, finking in and permeating it down to the panel or canvas; it is, 
therefore, in moft cafes impoffible to remove it without injuring the 
picture itfelf; but as this firft coat generally forms an effectual proteétion 
to the painted film beneath, fubfequent coats of varnifh added on the 
top of it may, in moft cafes, be fuccefsfully removed. 

It is very rarely the cafe that an ancient picture comes down to us in 
its virgin ftate, i. e. ftill retaining this original varnifhed furface; in 


* Eaftlake’s Materials for a Hiftory of Oil-painting. London, 1847. 


See 
efpecially, note, p. 415. 
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ninety-nine out of a hundred inftances, pictures, even, which are 
oftenfibly in good condition, have been varnifhed over and over again, 
cleaned and re-cleaned, varnifhed and re-varnifhed, i. e. one coat removed 
and a frefh one put on; fometimes coat after coat has been piled one 
on another, each enclofing, or locking up, difcoloured films of dirt 
and adventitious matter, the accumulations of long feries of years, 
until at laft the original painted furface becomes fecarcely vifible through 
the muddy cloud which enfhrouds it. Ancient pictures are thus in infi- 
nitely various ftates, according to the different ufage they have met with. 
The aétual fubftance or body of all, however, is a comparatively thin 
cruft, overlaying and adhering, with greater or lefs tenacity, to the wood 
or canvas ground beneath it; this cruft is ufually very hard and brittle, 
the more fo the older the picture. 

Injury and deterioration may happen then to each of the three ftrata, 
as we may term them, of a picture, but damage to any one of them, it 
fhould be obferved, feldom fails to fpeedily re-a&t on the others. For more 
convenient illuftration, we may briefly take each part feparately. Firft 
the panel or canvas; decay and alteration here is a ferious matter, and 
of primary or fundamental importance: fecondly, the priming or plafter 
ground and the painted film upon it, decidedly the moft ferious of all: and, 
thirdly, the fuperadded varnifhes,—of fomewhat lefs importance, being 
ineffential to the work, and, as has been already indicated, generally re- 
movable. 

It may next be obferved that the maladies of panel and canvas 
pictures refpectively offer many diftin@ and fpecific characteriftics ; we 
fhall, therefore, at prefent, confine ourfelves to the former, reverting to 
works on canvas in a future number. Two main fources of mifchief, 
then, prefent themfelves here, namely, the conftant and irregular move- 
ment of the wood-fibre from heat and moifture, in other words, the 
expanfion and contra¢tion of the boards, their “ warping,” “ wind- 
ing,” or “cockling,” “ fplitting,” “ opening of joints,” &c.; and the 
damage caufed by infects, the eating away of the wood by “ the worms” 
(in reality fmall boring beetles) ; this laft is by far the moft ferious evil. 
All thefe misfortunes, however, are remediable ; and in faét, fagacity and 
experience will find remedies for almoft all the maladies of pi€tures but 
one, the evil hand of the fpoiler, which fcours, ferubs away, and defaces 
the aétual painted film, the mafter’s work. When this is once damaged, 
the very life of the picture is attacked, and it becomes more or lefs a 
thing of the paft. 

Panels are ufually formed of two or more boards or ftrips of wood, 
fometimes tongued and rebated, fometimes merely ftuck together with 
an extremely ftrong and durable glue or cement, ftrengthened with 
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tranfverfe clamps, or without them. As a rule, panels of Italian origin, 
being of foft wood, are thick and maffive, whilft the Flemith panels, on 
the contrary, being of hard, tough oak, are more frequently light and 
thin; generally fpeaking, the latter have withftood the ravages of 
time better than the former. Their defeéts are fplitting, cracking, 
and curving, or cockling, but, on the other hand, they are feldom 
ferioufly attacked by infects, the hard, aftringent oak being lefs to 
the tafte of thefe deftroyers than the foft, fappy, quickly-grown 
woods of the South. Italian panels, however, fplit, warp, and curl, 
as badly, or worfe than the oak panels of the Northern fchools, 
whilf it is as rare to find them free from injury by infeéts as it 
is to find the latter fuffering from this caufe. Nine out of ten old 
Italian panels are either literally alive with infeét fappers and miners, 
pufhing their galleries in all direétions, living and dying, and rear- 
ing frefh progeny in their own territory, or elfe already fo honey- 
combed and exhaufted, that the enemy has left them from fheer lack of 
fuftenance; it is a faét, indeed, that great numbers of Italian panel 
pictures, which, to judge from the painted furface only, feem to be in 
excellent condition, hang together mainly from the fupport afforded by 
this painted cruft itfelf, the wood being reduced to a mere frail mafs of 
dry duft, lodged in the cavities of a kind of cellular tiffue, as unfubftantial 
as coarfe fponge or honey-comb. 

It is fortunate that the deftroyers are fimple and conftant in their 
appetites, that they have no fancy for the plafter priming, paint, and 
varnifh of the furface cruft; this indeed forms the great barrier of their 
territory, fo that they do not often penetrate through the face of the 
picture,—perhaps only in unufually thinly-covered places, and when 
hardly prefled to find a frefh field and richer paftures. There are, 
fortunately, however, remedies for all this. When panel pictures, in this 
condition, are of very large dimenfions, the remedy is to remove all the 
rotten wood and transfer the painted film, with its under priming, 
‘ or ground, to canvas ; this, however, isa tedious, difficult, and fomewhat 
dangerous operation, feldom reforted to, and only when there are fpe- 
cial reafons, which render inexpedient the method afterwards to be de- 
fcribed. The manner of effe¢ting this transfer, which on firft thought 
feems fcarcely poffible, is briefly as follows. The painted furface of the 
panel picture to be operated on is carefully protected by feveral fuccefs- 
ive layers, or fheets of foft paper, pafted down upon it; it is then laid, 
with its face downwards, on a large and perfeétly level table. The rotten 
wood at the back is next planed away, until a mere thin film only is 
left, adhering to the ground or priming, and this is finally feraped away 
with knives or other inftruments, with the utmoft care, fo that at laft 
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the priming and painted film alone remains, adhering to the layers of 
paper, by its outer furface in contaét with the table. A canvas of the 
required fize is then prepared, and pafted down on to this, and is made 
to adhere to it very firmly by means of prefling or ironing. When the 
junction or transfer to canvas is thus effected, a wooden ftretching- 
frame is prepared, the canvas is nailed and ftrained tightly upon it, and 
finally the whole is lifted up from the table, and the layers of paper 
being removed from the furface, which they had prote¢ted, by means 
of a fponge and water, the picture ftands difplayed as before, prepared, 
as it were, to enter on a frefh leafe of life, perhaps with a founder con- 
ftitution than at firft. 

The other and much more frequent operation is termed parquetting. 
This method is fimpler, fafer, and quite as efficacious as the previous 
one, and is applicable to all but pictures of monumental dimenfions; 
This procefs is nowhere better done than in London, and we have 
more than one moft fkilful operator in this branch. Parquetting is 
the backing and re-enforcing of ancient panels by the adjuftment of a 
trellis-work of wooden clamps or bars to their reverfe fides, whereby 
curved panels are reduced again to a level, even furface, fiffures and 
fevered joints brought together, and, generally fpeaking, the decayed 
fubftance of the wood ftrengthened and confolidated. 

Before defcribing this method in detail, a few words fhould be faid about 
the method of framing the panels, their expanfion and contra¢tion, and the 
caufe of their deformation. It is fcarcely neceflary to obferve that wood, 
not only the greeneft and moft unfeafoned, but alfo the oldeft, drieft, rot- 
tenefl board, is continually expanding and contraCting with every change 
of temperature, moifture, drynefs, &c. The expanfion and contraction 
of framed panels takes effect, however, mainly in one direétion, i. e. in 
that of the width of the boards. They do not fenfibly move in the 
direction of their length; practically, therefore, panel pictures may be 
faid to expand and contraét only in one direction. If the conftant 
movement of the wood is counteraéted by any oppofing force the refult 
is inevitably difaftrous, for there is no preventing it, and ignorant, ill- 
judged attempts to do fo are the caufe of half the misfortunes of 
panel pictures. It will be fufficient to indicate two very frequent mif- 
takes or accidents of this kind. For inftance, let us fuppofe a panel 
picture of three or four boards in width, fitted tightly into a ftrong and 
maffive frame ; being thus wedged in, the lateral movement of the panel 
cannot take place in its natural and ordinary manner, but expanfion in 
fome direétion or other is a phyfical neceffity, and an abnormal refult 
enfues. The expanfive force aéting on each of the planks or ftrips, 
meeting with refiftance on each fide, induces the only refult poffible, 
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under fuch conditions, each board affumes a curved or convex fhape 
on its furface, and the original level face of the picture is perman- 
ently deftroyed, each board being feparated from its adjoining one 
by an angular furrow. Unfortunately this conformation once affumed 
is often never again entirely got rid of, and a worfe evil to the picture 
indeed moft frequently enfues, in the breaking or fplitting of the joints 
of the panel. Even after the operation of parquetting about to be de- 
fcribed, when the panel is reduced again to a perfeétly level furface, there 
is often an unaccountable tendency in the boards to return again, 
more or lefs completely, to their previous fhape. Secondly, if, as is 
often the cafe, one or more tranfverfe wooden clamps have been 
glued, or otherwife ftrongly faftened at the back of a panel, with the ex- 
pectation of ftrengthening it, and holding the boards or ftrips per- 
manently in their places, refults of an analogous kind are pretty fure 
to enfue; the joints and frequently alfo the boards themfelves fplit 
afunder, and the entire panel twifts about and curves in the moft ca- 
pricious manner. 

Let us now fuppofe (and unfortunately there are few collections of 
pictures, either public or private, which will not fupply us with inftances 
to the point) a panel picture of moderate dimenfions, framed together, 
fay in three fcantlings; it is ftrengthened at the back by two tranfverfe 
clamps, added, perhaps, a hundred years after the picture was painted, 
as a fuppofed effectual remedy for a fiflure ; but thefe very clamps 
have aggravated the original evil, and induced others. A fiffure 
then extends from top to bottom of the piéture, which has been re- 
peatedly ftopped up and mended, and has juft as often opened again ; 
a wide band of coarfe re-painting, added at different times, to hide the 
mifchief, extends half an inch or more on each fide, the entire panel, 
clamps and all, has expanded and twifted in the moft extraordinary man- 
ner, the furface being quite convex. The painted cruft is cracked and 
bliftered all over, covered with re-touches and reftorations of all fhapes 
and fizes, of widely different dates; and to complete the catalogue of 
misfortunes, the panel itfelf is a mere honey-comb, fwarming with in- 
feéts hard at work. It may be this unlucky fpecimen hangs in fome 
quiet room, a familiar every-day prefence,—unfufpected,—an old favour- 
ite, believed to be very valuable, and thought to be “all right.” 
There is, perhaps, alfo fomething odd and unpleafant about the 
room in which it hangs. The “death watch” ticks away in the long 
winter nights, nobody can tell why or wherefore, and every now and 
then a fharp cracking found, half as loud as a piftol-thot, ftartles the timid 
watcher at fome ghoftly and particularly uncomfortable moment; the 
room might be haunted, there is fome myftery, fomething deathly and 
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unpleafant going on: and fo there is, our picture is dying, and thefe are 
its groans of agony! Will no one refcue Holbein, Del Sarto, Botticelli, 
whoever he may be, from certain deftruétion? At laft fome knowing 
eye deteéts the evil at a glance, a friendly hand comes to the refcue, the 
ghoft is laid, and the picture faved, for in this cafe the mifchief is 
ftill remediable. ‘What is to be done?” afks the now anxious owner. 
“Oh the picture muft be parquetted immediately” is, or ought to be, 
the reply. 

At this very moment there are hundreds, nay thoufands, of capital 
pictures in this country in fuch condition, going on from bad to worfe, 
unfufpeé&ted and uncared for. I will even go as far as to fay that there 
is fcarcely a colleGtion of any note without one or more fine works thus 
literally writhing in the throes of flow diffolution. The doétor is 
wanted everywhere, efpecially in thefe mere ordinary furgical cafes, the 
cure of which is certain and complete, juft as certain as neglect is ulti- 
mate deftruction. 

The firft ftep to be taken, as in the cafe of the transferring from 
wood to canvas already defcribed, is to pafte layers of foft paper over the 
face of the piéture, and to place it, with its furface downwards, on a 
table, as before. The mifchief-working clamps are carefully removed, and 
the panel, which we will affume to be a maffive piece of old Italian 
carpentry, of thick poplar boards, is reduced in thicknefs by vigoroufly 
fhaving it down, planing through wood, as much of it as is left, beetles 
alive, and beetles dead, their eggs, larve, &c., and loofe duft, which form ° 
its principal fubftance. The panel will thus be reduced to perhaps one- 
fourth of its original thicknefs, the thinner the better confiftently with 
fafety. It is now eafily brought flat and level, the open fiffure is carefully 
brought together and permanently clofed up, the curved and “ cockled” 
furface by degrees reduced and overcome, and the picture is ready for 
parquetting. The panel is firft, however, judicioufly ftrengthened by in- 
jecting it with a compofition of ftrong fize or glue, and fome innocuous 
pigment, which fills up all the pores and cells of the rotten wood, and 
gives it great ftrength and toughnefs, offering an additional guarantee 
againft the ravages of infects, and diminifhing its tendency to expanfion 
and contraétion. 

But this movement muft be allowed to have free courfe; and here 
comes into play an ingenious and effectual contrivance to ftrengthen 
and maintain the panel in its improved condition, ftraight and even, 
with a fair plane furface, and yet offer no impediment to the lateral 
play of the wood. A number of ftrips of mahogany, fome three or four 
inches broad, and 3 or Z of an inch thick (according to the di- 
menfions of the panel), and of the exaét length of the fcantling, 
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are prepared, and firmly glued down at regular intervals, the length- 
ways of the boards. We have thus a feries of vertical or longitud- 
inal clamps, which, although thus firmly fixed down to the panel, 
offer no impediment to its natural movement, which is in the oppo- 
fite or lateral direction ; but it is neceflary alfo to clamp or crofs-band 
the panel at right angles with thefe ftrips, i. e. acrofs the boards ; and it 
is evident that if thefe lateral clamps were glued down like the others, the 
original evil would be again introduced; they are therefore not faft- 
ened down, and the difficulty is got over thus; a number of thinner 
ftrips of mahogany, their length being fomewhat lefs than the width of 
the panel, are prepared, thefe are half an inch or fo only in thicknefs, 
and two or three inches broad; they are laid acrofs at regular intervals, 
and are pafled under or rather through the vertical clamps, fitting into 
grooves or mortices cut to receive them; and thus a grating or trellis 
work of mahogany is formed at the back of the panel, giving it 
great ftrength and durability. Thefe crofs-ftrips are fitted in tightly 
enough to afford the requifite lateral fupport to the panel, but are yet 
loofe enough to interpofe no obftacle to the regular expanfion and con- 
traction of the wood. This, then, conftitutes the procefs of parquetting. 

We have here, then, a perfect remedy for the difeafes of the panel, 
and, as far as it is concerned, the picture has gained a new and much 
healthier leafe of exiftence. In a future paper I purpofe purfuing this 
fame theme, commencing with the treatment of pictures painted on 
canvas. In the mean time it is a matter of confcience to aroufe public 
attention to the condition of pictures in ancient galleries. Pictures 
which belong to public corporations are, as a rule, in the moft evil cafe. 
Scarcely anywhere in Europe, for inftance, has there been fuch utter 
neglect, fuch aftounding barbarifm, fuch woful deftruéction of fine works 
of art, as in the very centre of all confervatifm in England, the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford! One colleétion in particular, which originally 
contained fome important Italian pitures, that of Chriftchurch, 
is in a ftate which is fimply aftonifhing. It is to be feared that the 
worft has been done at Chriftchurch, and that thefe pictures are paft 
recovery. I may afterwards perhaps revert to this collection, the hiftory 
of the treatment of which, if it could be afcertained, would be not a 
little inftruétive. I know of but one other gallery in Europe to be 
named in competition with it, namely, the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 
There, alas! where a great treafure of the nobleft productions of 
human genius once exifted, at fome time or other muft have been put 
in practice, furely by fome frantic horfe-doctor or dragoon, a fyftem of 
barbarous deftruéction, which will ever remain an aftounding monument 
of imbecility. Imbecility, however, is, alas! widely fpread. 

ll 
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Apropos of Oxford, a hiftory of a Holbein occurs to me, and I cannot 
do better than wind up my paper with it. An eminent and well-known 
picture-reftorer, amongft a hoft of fimilar reminifcences often quite 
as burleiquely piquant, recounted to me the following exploit of the 
late Duke of . Mr (the piéture-reftorer) was fent for to the 
Duke’s country-feat to infpe& the pictures, of which there was and is 
an important collection. His Grace was kind and communicative, and 
in the courfe of a perambulation through the gallery, the refturer’s atten- 
tion was arrefted by a piéture, which had evidently once been a fine por- 
trait by Holbein. I fay had once been, for it was in fuch an extraordinary 
and wonderful plight, that the very oddity of its appearance alone attracted 
Mr ——’s attention. The Duke obferving this, faid, “ Ah, I fee, Mr ‘ 
you are looking at that Holbein; well, I can tell you all about that, for 
I did it myfelf.” Mr was all attention, and his Grace went on 
to recount the exploit as follows. “A good many years ago,” faid he, 
“a gentleman was here on a vifit; he was a learned don from Oxford” 
(furely of Chriftchurch) ; “ he was very learned alfo in pictures, and he 
undertook to advife me about my piétures here. Now this very portrait 
(one of my anceftors, by the way) was then very black, and he told me 
that nothing was eafier than to clean it. His method certainly feemed 
fimple enough, and when he was gone I determined to try my hand. 
He had told me to take butter, and lay it on thick all over the picture, 
and then to take it out and lay it on the lawn, and leave it out all 
night, and that in the morning I fhould find that I could wipe off the 
butter, and with it the dirt and blacknefs alfo, and that the picture 
would come out as bright and clean as new! And,” faid his Grace, “I 
followed his directions, put on the butter with my own hands, and laid 
the picture on the lawn. Next morning I was eager to fee the refult 
of the experiment, but, alas! I had made at leaft one miftake, as the 
fequel proved. Unfortunately a heavy dew had fallen in the night, the 
grafs had become very wet, and on taking up the picture I found, to my 
furprife, that it came in two pieces. You fee,” faid the Duke, “the 
picture is painted on a board glued together in the middle. Unluckily 
my butter was falt butter !! the dew melted the falt in it, and the briny 
fluid got into the picture, the panel came in two, and, to my grief, when 
I rubbed the butter off, it was as you fee, not much cleaner, and full of 
great holes and blifters; in fhort, the experiment did not fucceed. The 
carpenter glued it together again and put fome wood at the back. I 
had the picture put into the fun to dry, and I think, if I recolleét rightly, 
Mr (the carver and gilder from the neareft market-town) reftored 
it fome years after, and it has been varnifhed two or three times fince !!” 
And here ends the doleful hiftory of a Holbein. 





DISCOVERIES AMONGST THE DRAWINGS IN THE 
ROYAL COLLECTION AT WINDSOR. 


By the Epiror. 


HavinG commenced the re-arrangement of the drawings in the 
Royal Colleétion, by difmounting thofe of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
which were executed in red chalk or pierre d’Italie, feveral difclofed on 
the reverfe other drawings of confiderable worth ; a brief notice of which 
may poflefs fome intereft both for collectors, as fhowing what treafures 
may be hidden by injudicious treatment, and for ftudents of art, thefe 
difcoveries being genuine works of thofe great matters. 

Commencing with thofe of Michael Angelo, we note on the back 
of the ftudy engraved by Bartolozzi and publifhed by Chamberlaine, of 
the Virgin with the Infant Chrift and St John, part of a fine ftatuefque 
draped figure finely executed in red chalk. Although the upper part to 
the fhoulders has been cut off, it is evident that the head was covered 
with a veil, and the raifed right hand is grafped by another right hand, 
the arm to which is barely indicated. It is probably a ftudy of the 
Bride from one of the numerous bas-reliefs at Rome, which reprefented 
a marriage fcene. 

There are in this Royal Collection three out of thé four drawings 
which Vafari defcribes as having been executed by Michael Angelo for 
his friend Tommafo de Cavalieri, namely, the Tityus, the Fall of Phae- 
ton, and the “ Baccanalia de Putti.” All three are executed in his moft 
finifhed manner. On the back of the firft the mafter has traced with 
a few bold ftrokes in pierre @ Italie the outline of Tityus, flightly alter- 
ing the pofition of the legs, fo as to change the recumbent figure into 
one ftanding, or rather ftepping down from a fmall elevation. And it 
is remarkable that he appears to have availed himfelf of the attitude 
thus cafually produced for at leaft one ftudy of the figure of Chrift in 
the Refurreéction. 

On the back of the fall of Phaeton is a grand fketch in red chalk of 
a female, the head being nearly finifhed, in his largeft ftyle; the buft 
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and arms flightly drawn. There is nothing on the back of the third of 
thefe drawings. 

On the reverfe of an academical ftudy in red chalk of a man ftand- 
ing, the proportions of the figure of which are noted, is another, but 
more flightly-executed ftudy, of probably the fame figure. 

A beautiful drawing in pierre d’Italie of the Virgin careffing the In- 
fant Chrift, the background of which had been gilded by fome former 
pofleffor, fhows on the back fome thirty lines of his poetry, but with 
many re-writings and obliterations. 

Another very fine drawing of the Refurreétion, reprefenting the Sa- 
viour ftepping out of the tomb in the midft of the guard, fome of whom 
are ftarting back with terror whilft others are ftill wrapped in deep fleep, 
~ has on the reverfe three bold ftudies of the mufcle for the raifed arm of 
the figure of Chrift. Some former poffeffor, diftreffingly ignorant of the 
diftiné&tion between the ftyles of the great and the “little” Michael 
Angelo, has written here “ D. Giulio Clouio.” 

The fame connoiffeur has likewife written on the back of the ex- 
ceffively beautiful drawing of the fubjeét commonly known as “ Les 
Tireurs d’ Arc,’ which fhows in every part the ftrength of Michael 
Angelo, “ D. Giulio Clouio copia di Michiel Angelo.” There does exitt 
in this collection a very fine copy of it by Bernardino Cefari of Arpino. 

Three of Raphael’s drawings have in like manner fhown other draw- 
ings on the reverfe. One, upon which were fuperb pen fketches in 
biftre of the heads of Homer, Virgil, and Dante, for the Parnaflus, 
fhowed on the back, when difmounted, a firft tketch in fimilar ftyle of 
the figure of Dante, the head being omitted apparently from want of {pace 
on the paper. We have re-produced thefe two drawings in photo- 
zincography, partly becaufe of the great intereft attaching to this hither- 
to unknown ftudy for the Dante, and partly as a fpecimen of the man- 
ner in which it is propofed (in accordance with the defign of H.R.H. 
the Prince Confort) to make the choiceft drawings in the Royal Col- 
lection acceffible at a cheap rate to ftudents of Art. 

Still more interefting, perhaps, is the difcovery of a pen drawing for 
part of the chafing of a circular fhield or difh, on the back of the un- 
finifhed drawing of the Murder of the Innocents, engraved by Marc 
Antonio, known as having been obtained from the Bonfiglioli collection 
at Bologna. It reprefents {ports and combats of marine deities, like 
the drawing at Drefden. 

And on the back of an academical ftudy in pierre d’Italie for one 
of the foldiers in the deliverance of St Peter, Raphael fketched, in a 
carelefs fafhion, with his pen, a group of fome nine or ten long-horned 
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cattle of the Campagna, which he cafually faw ftretched in various 
ruminant pofitions in their paftures. 

Thefe examples will fuffice to fhow the nature and value of the ad- 
ditions made to this already fplendid collection by the fimple procefs of 
expofing to view both fides of certain drawings. Other kinds of dis- 
coveries have alfo been made, of which the following are interefting 
illuftrations. 

One of the moft valuable Raphael drawings in the Royal Collec- 
tion, was a firft ftudy for the group in the cartoon of the Charge to 
Peter. It was noticeable from the fact that the models were reprefented 
in their every-day attire, and becaufe Chrift was reprefented as pointing 
to heaven with his right hand. On a recent vifit to Windfor, the Baron 
de Triqueti pointed out that all the work in the fketch was left-handed, 
and that as Raphael was not ambidezter, it muft neceflarily be an off-track 
from a drawing probably loft. Subfequent inveftigation has fhown that 
the fingle figure of Chrift in the Louvre Colleétion is the original, it being 
the reverfe of the Windfor drawing, and correfponding with it in the 
moft minute particulars. Being very much torn and injured, it may 
probably be confidered the only remaining portion of the original. 

Photography has enabled us to detect in a ftudy for the Three 
Graces, in the Banquet of the Gods, in the Royal Mufeum at Berlin, 
an off-track from the original in this colle¢tion. 

A very different intereft is awakened by the difcovery of comple- 
mental parts of drawings in different mufeums. Thus, in one of the 
volumes in the Royal Colleétion devoted to Michael Angelo and his 
fchool, was a very fine pen drawing, reprefenting a river god crowned 
with oak-leaves, and bearing cornucopia, and the head and right arm of 
a female figure, apparently lying on the ground beyond, attacked by 
two fmaller figures ; whilft at a diftance was a group of feveral {mall 
figures kneeling before another figure ftanding and holding ferpents in 
in one hand and arrows in the other. It bears the eight-pointed ftar of 
the Lanier Colleétion, and in Nicolas Lanier’s hand-writing the name 
“* H. Groinger.” The other half of this drawing, it appears, is at Milan, 
and has recently been photographed by C. Marville of the Mufée Im- 
périal, and is numbered “ Milan, 140.” 

Another inftance of the fame kind occurs amongft the drawings of 
Julio Romano, one of which is the right-hand half of the fubject en- 
graved by Bonafone (Bartfch, 174), the left-hand half of the fame 
drawing being at Vienna (Paflavant, No. 239¢c.). 


































EXTRACTS FROM STATE PAPERS OF THE 
INTERREGNUM (1649—1660). 


me 


To the Editor of the Fink Ants QuarrTerty Review. 


Sir, 

Some time ago when colleéting from the State Papers, now 
depofited in the Public Record Office, materials to illuftrate the Life of 
Rubens, I took the opportunity of making memoranda of feveral papers 
which, although not referring to the great Flemith painter, feemed to me 
of confiderable intereft in connexion with Art. I purpofe, with your 
permiffion, to make your readers acquainted with thefe jottings, which I 
think will prove valuable, as illuftrating the hiftory of particular works 
of Art, or furnifhing fome miffing links by which the chain of evidence 
- in reference to their acquifition, difpofal, or prefent refting-place may be 
fatisfactorily eftablithed. ; 

The memoranda I now fend you refer exclufively to the period of 
the “ Interregnum,” that is, between 1649 and 1660; and although one 
here and there may not. be altogether unknown, I have not thought it 
advifable to omit it on that account. 

There are three diftinét fubjeéts which thefe notes more particularly 
illuftrate,—1ft, The fale, removal, or deftruétion of fome of “the late 
King’s goods,” and of other works of art reprefenting Charles I. and 
his family ; 2nd, The orders of the Council of State, in reference to the 
retention of old or the acquifition of new works of art; and 3rd, The 
value and difperfing of the magnificent colleétion of the Earl of Arun- 
del, at Arundel Houfe. 

With reference to the firft of thefe fubjeéts, I find the following 
Order by Parliament, dated 4th April, 1649: ‘That the propofi- 
tion of Capt. Mildmay touching the pictures and ftatues be referred 
to the Council of State to take care herein for the benefit of the 
Commonwealth.” On the margin is written,—‘ concerning the late 
King’s pictures,” but this Order was revoked on 2nd June following. 
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[Dom. Interreg., vol. cxxxix.] On 30th May, 1649, the Council of 
State direéted “That Mr Clements fhall have a warrant to take 
into his cuftody the ftatue of the late King now at Greenwich, in the 
cuftody of Mr Jones, and to fecure it in order to be difpofed of with 
the reft of the faid late King’s goods.” On the following day was iflued 
the “ Warrant to deliver to Mr Clements a certain ftatue of marble 
reprefenting the late King.”* [Ibid. vol. xc.] 

The following entries relate to the queftion of the part taken by 
the Council of State as to the prefervation or deftruétion of works of 
art which belonged to Charles I. and the nation :— 

15th Jan. 1650. “That the Order of the Houfe concerning the 
taking down of the King’s image, and likewife his arms, in all places 
throughout this nation, be fent for and offered to the Council to-morrow 
in the afternoon.” [Dom. Interreg., vol. xc. p. 523.] Again, 

31ft July, 1650. “That the ftatues of K. James and the late King 
ftanding now at the weft end of Paule’s bee throwne downe and broken 
to pieces, and the infcription in the ftone-worke under them deleted ; 
And thata letter bee written to the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
to fee this putt in exeeué6n.” [Ibid., vol. xxxvi.] On the fame day the 
Council of State directed “ That the ftatue of the late King ftanding at 
the Exchange in London, bee demolifhed by haveing y* head taken off, 
and y* Scept* out of his hand, and this infcription to bee written, Exit 
tyrannus Regum ultimus Anno primo reftitute libertatis Anglie, 1648. 
And that they bee defired to doe this betweene this and Saturday next.” 
[Ilid.| This order feems, however, to have been reconfidered ; and on 
the 14th of Auguft, 1650, the Council of State directed “the Statue to 
be wholly taken down.” 

Another ftatue of the King and one of “ the late Queene,” doubt- 
lefs Henrietta Maria, were ordered to be wholly deftroyed, as the fol- 
lowing minute of the Council of State informs us :—27th January, 1651. 
“That Colonel Berkftead doe take care of the pulling downe of the 
gilt image of the late Queene and alfoe of the “King, the one in the 
ftreet commonlie called the Queene’s Street, and the other at the upper 
end of the fame ftreet towards Holborne. And the faid images are to 
be broken in pieces.” [Dom. Interreg., vol. xliv.] 

Better care feems to have been taken of ftatues which had belonged 
to the late King when they did not reprefent the “image” either 
of his Majefty or any of his family. On the 13th February, 1651, the 
Surveyor of the Works was direéted to “take care to bring twelve 


* What became of this ftatue ? 
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ftatues from James Houfe to bee placed in y* garden of Whitehall 
which are to bee fuch as hee thall find to bee moft proper for that ufe ” 
[Dom. Interreg., vol. xlv.] ; and on 10th March following a committee 
was appointed “to confider the papers given in by Mr Surveyor, con- 
taining an account of certain ftatues fit for the garden of Whitehall ” 
[Zbid. vol. xciii. p. 84]. Mr Carter, “ Surveyor of the Works,” report- 
ed favourably on the value of thefe ftatues, and on 16th April, 1651, the 
Council of State informed the Truftees for fale of the late King’s goods, 
that “ Certain ftatues at St James’ Houfe, confiderable for their antiquity 
and rarity, will yield little by fale, and are worthy to be kept” [Ilid. vol. 
cxvii.]. Some delay enfued in their removal, as appears by the following 
order, dated 16th May, 1651, in which alfo the caufe of their removal is 
explained. “ Letter to be written to the Truftees of the late King’s goods 
to defire them to remove the ftatues at James Houfe to fome other 
place, the houfe being to be made capable to quarter Col. Berkftead’s 
Regiment.” [Ibid., vol. xlvii.] The reafons for removing them became 
urgent, and eleven days after the preceding order was made peremptory 
for removing the ftatues within a fortnight. The removal of twelve 
of them effected, what was to be done with the remainder? The 
two following minutes anfwer the query. 1oth June, 1651, “ That 
Sir John Trevor and y* Comittee formerlie named for removeing fuch 
of y* ftatues from James Houfe as were appointed for Whitehall garden 
bee defired to let y* Truftees and Contraétors for the late King’s goods 
underftand the minds of this Councel for removeall of y* reft of the 
Statues foe as y° places where they are may bee fitted for y° quartering 
of fouldiers, according to y* former direétions of this Councel.” [lid., 
vol. xlviii.] And on 14th June #5 was allowed for “the removeing of 
the Statues at James Houfe out of y* place where they now are to fome 
other place more convenient. And a tre is to be written to y® Truftees 
for y* fale of y® late King’s goods to give order for y* removeing of them, 
and that the heads with the pedeftalls belonging unto them may bee 
fent into y* gallerie in Whitehall to ftand there untill the faid Truftees 
fhall make fale of them.” _[Jbid.] 

There are feveral entries of orders iffued by Cromwell for the reten- 
tion of fome of the Works of Art which belonged to Charles I. and the 
purchafe of others. ‘The Triumphs of Cefar” and “The Story of 
Eighty-eight ”* were fubjeéts of intereft to Cromwell, as is evidenced 
by the following minute, 23rd April, 1650, “That before the pictures 
at Hampton Court that conteyne the Triumphs of Czfar be fold that 





* The Deftruétion of the Spanifh Armada in 1588 ; the tapeftry which formerly 
adorned the Houfe of Parliament. 
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the Councell be informed what value they are bidden for them. That 
the hangings containing the ftory of Eightie-eight be referved to the ufe 
of the State.” [Dom. Interreg., vol. xcii. p. 238.] About three years 
afterwards, 29th Aug. 1653, it was ordered “ That y* Triumphs of Cefar 
at Hampton Court be fent to Sir Gilb. Pickering for him to take copies 
of them ;” and on Sept. 8th the following warrant was ifflued in con- 
fequence: ‘ Thefe are to will and require you to deliver unto Sir Gilb. 
Pickering or whom he fhall appoint, the pictures called y* Triumphs of 
Cefar, to be by him made ufe of for takeing of coppies of them, w™ 
are afterward to be returned into y* States Wardrobe, Of which yo" are 
not to fayle, &°. 

“ Given, &*. 8 Sept., 1653.” 

“To the Keeper of the 
“* Wardrobe at Hampton Court.” 


Further, this fame “ ftory of the Triumphs of Cefar” was com- 
manded to be defigned in tapeftry for the Lord Protector, 26th May, 
1657. “ On reading the humble petié6n of Phillip Hallenberch and the 
tapeftry workemen at Mortlack, Ordered, That the petiGéners doe de- 
figne the ftory of Abraham or the ftory of the Triumphs of Cefar, or 
both, as his Highness the Lord Prote¢tor fhall direct; and that Mr 
Clyne be fpoken w™ to that purpofe; Provided y‘ the charge of the 
whole exceed not £150: and that the defigne be not made ufe of, but 
in fuch fort as his Highnefs thall give leave and appoynt.” [Dom. In- 
terreg., vol. cv. p. 827.] 

Here is another entry refpecting fome tapeftry at Hampton Court. 
1gth Dec. 1651. “That a letter be written to the Truftees for the late 
King’s goods to furnifh a roome in Whitehall for Sir W™ Conftable 
with nine peeces of Venus and Cupid tapiftry being part of the goods 
at Hampton Court and of thofe referved for the ufe of the Comon- 
wealth.” On 22nd Dec. a Warrant iffued to deliver them to Sir Wm. 
Conftable “for his ufe in Whitehall.” [Jbid., vol. xciv. p. 87.] It 
provokes a {mile to imagine the Lord Proteétor beftowing a thought 
upon “ the ftory” of Venus and Cupid. 

The laft papers are illuftrative of the value and difperfing of the 
magnificent colleétion of the Earl of Arundel. A Mr Kynnerfley was 
ordered by Cromwell’s Council to take an inventory of the pictures and 
ftatues in Arundel Houfe, “ with a defcription of their feveral fictions,” 
but it was found that 28 pictures, and thofe conceived to be of the 
greateft value, were mifling according to an inventory which had been 
previoufly made. Let the following petition tell its own ftory. 
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“ To the right hono™ his Highnes Councell 
“The humble petidon of George Smith, gent., 
* Humbly theweth, 

“ That yo" Pet" on the behalfe of his highnes*and the common 
wealth did exhibite one Informadén to his highnes Com™ for difcove- 
ries at Worcefter houfe of feverall goodes, picktures and ftatues at 
Arundell houfe in the Strand fequeftred by fpeciall order from the 
Com™ for advance of money then fitting att Haberdd@ hall for the 
recufancy of Alathea late Countefle Dowager of Arundell. and Surrey, 
which goodes, picktures and ftatues were inventoryed the 21" and 22™¢ 
of March 1650[-1] by the Com™ for SequeftraGons for Midd: and 
were not removed from Arundell houfe becaufe att the fame time 
William March, gent., Mathew Pitcher and Robert Auften did under- 
take by wryting under their handes in the penalty of £2000 for the 
forthcomeing and delivery of the faid goodes to the faid Com™ for 
Sequeftradéns att any tyme when they fhould be required. 

“That the Com™ for difcoveries uppon full hearing of Councell on 
both fides and all proofes to all the premiffes and that the faid goodes, 
ftatues and picktures were demaunded and refufed to be delivered did 
adjudge that two third partes of the faid goodes ftatues and picktures 
doe of right belong to his highnes: the goodes were valued to be worth 
£1000 and upwardes and for the two third partes thereof they adjudged 
£666 13s. 4d. to be paid into his highnes treafury. The picktures 
and ftatues being not apprayfed nor any value put uppon them, being 
conceived to be of great value, remayne yet to be valued. 

“That his highnes Com" for difcoveryes did prefent their reprefen- 
tad6n to yo" hon™ of their proceedings herein, and yo" hon™ did thereuppon 
order that Mr Kynnerfley fhould forthwith fecure the faid picktures 
and ftatues in Arundell houfe and take particuler inventory of them w™ 
the defcription of their feverall ficGéns to the end they might not be 
ymbezilled or changed, w™ hee accordingly did and prefented the in- 
ventory before yo" honors but found that there was wanting about 28 
of the number of picktures as they were firft inventoried, and yo" pet" 
hath good caufe to conceave thofe were of greateft value. 

“ Now untill the faid picktures and ftatues bee valued there is an 
obftrucé6n of bringing in the money into his highnefs Treafury nor 
can yo" pet" know what is his fift parte thereof who hath already in the 
profecuddn of the fuite before his highnefs Com™ for difcoveryes ex- 
pended through the averfnes, great purfe and power of the adverfe 


partie, more then £60: and is ftill threatened with more and greater 
vexatious fuites. 
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“ Yo" hono™ humble pet* therefore humbly prayes vindicaé6n in the 
right of his highnefs and that yo" hono™ will pleafe to order that the 
faid picktures and ftatues may be valued by fome knowing and {fkilfull 
Artiftes and the Lordes Com" of his highnefs Treafury may take fpeedy 
courfe to bring the money into his highnefs Treafury, that yo" humble 
pet” may receive his fift parte thereof allowed by his highnefs Comif- 
fion under the great Seale. And alfoe fuch other allowance for his extra- 
ordinary charges and expences as to yo" hono™ wifdomes or the Lordes 
Com" for the Treafury fhall thinck meet. 

“ And yo" hono™ humble pet" fhall ever pray, &c. 


“ GEORGE SMITH.” 
Indorfed, “‘ Ord* 24 Dec. 1656.” 


[Dom. Interreg. vol. delxxv. p. 437.] 

The Order was as follows :— On reading the humble petition of 
Geo. Smith, gent., concerning a difcovery of feveral goods, pictures and 
ftatues at Arundel Houfe in the Strand, two third partes whereof are 
adjudged by the Com" for difcoveryes to belong to his Highnefs, for 
which 3 of the goods valued at £666 133s. 4d. is adjudged to be paid to his 
Highnefs treafury, the pictures and ftatues being not yet appraifed, Ord* 
that it be referred to the Com” of his Highnefs Treafury to appoynt fit per- 
fons not only to make a valuaéon of the faid pictures and ftatues but alfo 
to make fale of 3 partes thereof at y® Candle and out of the cleare 
money that fhall come in thereupon, to the receipt of his Highnefs 
Excheq’ to allow one 5 part thereof to y* pet” in right of his difcove- 
rye. [Ibid. vol. ev. p. 593-] 

In the Appendix to “ Papers relating to Rubens,” pp. 268—299, 
there is much curious matter refpecting the formation and contents of 
the Arundelian Colleétion ; many of the pictures inventoried by Kyn- 
nerfley had doubtlefs belonged to the Earl of Somerfet, James I. having 
in 1616 beftowed upon Lord Arundel all Lord Somerfet’s pictures, 
which were valued at the leaft at £1000. 

I will conclude my memoranda with a “ Warrant for Juftus Van 
Geel a Picture-Drawer of Rotterdam and at prefent a fervant of Lord 
Nieuport, Dutch Ambaffador, to travel into any part of England and 
Wales, in order to the drawing of fome landtkips.” [Dom. Interreg. 
vol. cxxxiv. p. g1.] The date is 28th Aug. 1657.* 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
May, 1863. W. Nok Sarinspury. 
11, Kenfington Crefcent, W. 


* Are any of Van Geel’s Landfcapes to be found in any collection in this country ? 
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Monuments inédits ou peu connus, faifant partie du Cabinet de Guil- 
laume Libri, et qui fe rapportent & l’hiftoire des arts du deffin confi- 
dérées dans leur application & Vornement des livres. Londres: 


Dulau and Co. 


Hiftoire de la Bibliophilie. Relieures.— Recherches fur les Bibliotheques 
des plus célebres amateurs.— Armorial des Bibliophiles. Publiée par I. 
Techener pere et Léon Techener fils, avec le concours dune Société de 
Bibliophiles, et accompagnée de Planches gravées a Peau-forte par M. 
Jules Jacquemart. Liv. 1—8. Paris, 1861-2. Fol. 


Bilderhefte zur Gefchichte des Biicherhandels und der mit demfelben ver- 
wandten Kiinfte und Gewerbe. Heraufgegeben von Heinrich Lempertz. 


Jahrgang 1863 (der eilfte der Reihe). Kéln, 1863. Fol. 


Ir has long been well known to artifts and antiquaries that it is to 
the illuminated books of the Middle Ages we muft look for accurate 
pictorial reprefentations of the manners and cuftoms, architecture, fur- 
niture, arts and employments, paftimes, drefles, and decorations of 
“‘ many-coloured life” in Europe, from about the 8th to the 15th cen- 
tury. And therefore we are not furprifed at the numerous attempts 
made by modern artifts and antiquaries to re-produce: them, either 
coloured by hand, or by the more recently-invented procefs of chromo- 
lithography. The magnificent works of the Count De Baftard, M. Sil- 
veftre, M. De Sommerard, and MM. Paul Lacroix and Séré publifhed 
in France, will at once occur to the inftruéted reader as examples of 
-well-employed {kill and ingenuity in this direGtion. Even from Ruffia 
we have the “ Monuments de |’Empire Ruffe,”’ publifhed by the Ruffian 
Government at the expenfe of feveral millions of francs; and in our 
own country the beautiful works of Mefirs Owen Jones, J. O. Weft- 
wood, Digby Wyatt, J. B. Waring, and Henry Shaw. 

Whilft all thefe works, however, and others that might be men- 
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tioned, contain more or lefs accurate reprefentations of the illuminations 
occurring in the books of the Middle Ages, but one fpecific publication 
of importance had, up to the prefent time, been devoted to their ex- 
ternal ornamentation. It is true that fome early book-covers, remark- 
able for their beauty or eccentricity, have been figured in the works of 
fome of the above-named artifts, but it was not until the publication of 
the works before us that book-binding, viewed in connexion with the 
Fine Arts, has received that amount of attention to which it is so juftly 
entitled. And as thefe are the firft attempts made to illuftrate this 
fubje&t in a worthy manner, it is matter of hearty congratulation that 
it fhould have fallen into fuch able hands. 

We notice M. Libri’s work firft. This does not by any means pre- 
tend to have exhaufted the fubje&t. M. Libri has merely thown by 
examples drawn from his own colleétion (the fame that was difperfed 
by auction laft year) what a rich field is open to future labourers in 
this branch of ornamental art. For if the magnificent work before us 
is the produét of a fingle library, and that a private one, what may not 
be expected when the numerous libraries, both public and private, 
throughout the kingdom—nay, throughout Europe—thall be ranfacked 
for further illuftrations and examples? When this fhall be done, thefe 
fixty plates, accurate reproductions of moft beautiful defigns, rich in colour 
and chafte in execution, will ferve as the model for the future artifts 
and editors who fhall treat of thefe anticipated difcoveries. And thus 
we fhall owe a double debt of thanks to M. Libri for this volume. 

“It has only been” (he fays) “ by unceafingly making freth attempts, 
multiplying polychrome impreffions, and perpetually varying the pro- 
ceffes, that fuccefs in furmounting the difficulties in execution, from 
which others have recoiled, has been ultimately obtained. In glancing 
at Plate xxxiv., wherein are reprefented not only all the colours but 
even all the threads in the pattern of a magnificent binding in em- 
broidery, executed for Pope Benedict XIII., more than a century ago, 
it will be at once feen to what a degree exactnefs has been carried in 
thefe re-produétions.” - 

It is with juft pride ‘that M. Libri points to this plate as a marvel 
of polychrome engraving. We have never feen anything to compare 
with it as an imitation of embroidery. The work from which it is 
taken is a copy of the “De Imitatione Chrifti,” publifhed at Paris in 
the year 1640. In the centre are the arms of Pope Benedict XIII. 
(Orfini), to whom the book belonged. 

But of the beautiful bindings figured in this volume, only two or 
three are of fo late a date as the 17th century, the majority being of the 
16th century, when book-binding had attained to its higheft degree of 
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excellence ; while about a dozen of the plates contain examples of orna-' 
mental book-covers executed between the roth and 15th centuries. 
One or two are of a compofite kind, in which the ornaments are not all 
of the fame century. Thus in Plates i. and ii. we have the obverfe 
and reverfe of a “ Lectionarium,” which is thus defcribed: “ Manu- 
fcript upon vellum of the t1th or 12th century, in an ornamented 
cover (forming a diptych), both fides being gilt and filvered metal, 
with ivory carvings, figures in alto relievo and enamels en taille 
@épargne. The borders contain 32 large ivory medallions (16 on each 
fide) reprefenting the old prophets and faints, with their fymbols; and 
having infcriptions in ancient uncial letters, the whole furrounded with 
a foliage of ivory-work in the Greek ftyle, and with bagnettes carved in 
compartments. The ivory medallions are very early (probably as old as 
the 6th century), whilft the enamels and metal ornamentation are fpeci- 
mens of the handiwork of a rather later period. To make room for the 
metal-work, the older ivory borders have been flightly cut into, and for 
the fame purpofe one of the arms of the crucifix has been fhortened. 
This Leétionarium has evidently been inferted in the prefent cover at a 
later period, the original one having moft probably been damaged or 
deftroyed by ufe.” 

Again in Plate vi. we have, “ Homilie varie. Manufcript upon 
vellum of the 12th century, in a gilt metal covering, embellifhed with 
precious ftones, antique cameos, and enamels. The cover is earlier 
than the prefent manufcript, which in all probability has been fub- 
ftituted in more modern times for that originally contained, but now 
loft.” Another of thefe early book-covers, very curious and quaint, is 
figured in Plate v., which is thus defcribed: “ Evangeliftarium. Ma- 
nufcript upon vellum of the roth century, with illuminations, in or- 
namented gilt cover, embellifhed with coloured Limoges enamels of 
the 12th and 13th century, having figures with the heads in relief.” 

Before proceeding to fpeak of the exquifite fpecimens of book-bind- 
ing in leather, done in the 16th century, and figured with fo much ac- 
curacy in this volume, we fhall next draw upon M. Libri’s valuable and 
fcholarly introduétion for a few remarks upon thofe of an earlier date. 
Thus he tells us that—“ In th: prefent collection will be found a feries 
of volumes bound in metal with enamels or niellos, ornamented with 
ivory carvings and precious ftones, which fhow the ftate and progrefs of 
this art from the 6th to the 17th century. Although taken from a fingle 
collection, this feries prefents a picture of the viciffitudes of this inter- 
efting branch of ornamentation, more complete, perhaps, than is to be 
found in any other. To be convinced of the rarity of monuments of this 
fort, it is only neceflary to vifit the South Kenfington Mufeum, where, at 
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this moment, are colleéted for exhibition as famples of the art of the 
Middle Ages, the moft admirable objects of art and antiquity, belonging 
to the moft celebrated collections in England. A magnificent volume, 
covered in a binding of this fort, belonging to H. R. H. the Duke d’Au- 
male, and two beautiful Plaques, fevered from the books they formerly 
ornamented (one the property of Felix Slade, Efg., and the other that 
of the Rev. Walter Sneyd), are the fole {pecimens of Byzantine coatings 
to be feen amongft fo many treafures. 

* All collectors of objets of art are cognizant of Limoges enamels, 
and are aware that they are divided into two great clafles: thofe enamels 
commonly called painted or of painters, the execution of which appears 
to have commenced in the fecond half of the 15th century, and thofe an- 
cient enamels, termed partitioned and champlevés, made prior to this pe- 
riod, and dating back fometimes even before the 12th century. Precious 
in regard to art, thofe early enamels are very rare, as is proved by every 
author who has treated on the fubject. The firft eleven plates of thefe 
monuments reprefent one of the moft complete feries of thefe ancient 
Limoufin enamels. As every plate contains a defcription of the enamel- 
led binding fac-fimiled thereon, as well as of the manufcript covered by 
it, we fhall not enter into further details refpe¢ting thefe different coat- 
ings. The attention of connoifleurs will, without doubt, be arrefted by 
the diptych of which both the parts are reprefented in the firft two 
plates. For its age, as well as for the variety and richnefs of workman- 
fhip, this binding feems to deferve to be placed in the firft rank of all 
thofe which antiquity has bequeathed to us. Whether the enamels 
contained in this binding are Byzantine, and contemporary with the 
ivory fculptures, or were introduced later (as we have fhown was fre- 
quently the cafe) into an older covering, the medallions and other work- 
manfhip in ivory, adorning the fides of this coating, appear, from the 
charaéter of the heads, from the infcriptions, and from the workman- 
fhip itfelf, to date back to the earlieft period of the Byzantine fchool. 
Everything about it tends to fhow that this work is anterior to the 
famous carved ivory cafket of the 7th century, belonging to the Mey- 
rick Colleétion, which, in the Manchefter Exhibition of 1857, of which 
it was pronounced the principal ornament, commanded the attention 
of all England.” 

From a confideration of thefe earlier book-covers, we may next pro- 
ceed to notice a few of the 16th-century bindings figured in M. Libri’s 
volume. The firft that meets our eye is on Plate xiv., and defcribed 
as follows: “ Blondi (Flavii) Roma Triumphans. Codex MS. in mem- 
branis feculi xvi. Italian binding of the commencement of the 16th 
century, in brown Morocco, gilt gauffré edges. Pope Leo Xth’s copy, 
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having the Papal arms in gold and colours on the fides. Thefe arms, with 
the devices of his anceftors and himfelf, are alfo very delicately introduced 
amongft the ornaments of the miniatures with which this manufcript is 
enriched. This work of Blondus, as is notorious, had been printed 
more than 40 years before Leo X. was raifed to the Pontificate. Yet 
this did not prevent this great prote¢tor of the Arts from having this 
magnificent manufcript executed for his own private ufe.” 

Our next example (Plate xv.) is from the cover of a printed book 
bound in leather of various colours, inlaid, and moft taftefully defigned, 
on a dark ground. It is thus defcribed: “ C. Plinii Hiftoria Mundi. 
Bafilie, ex Officina Frobeniana, (545. French ornamented binding 
of the middle of the 16th century. This copy belonged to the celebrated 
Louis de Sainéte Maure, Marquis de Nefle, who in 1559 was fent by 
the King of France as hoftage to Queen Elizabeth. His name is on 
the obverfe of cover, the reverfe being ornamented exaétly in the fame 
ftyle as the front, but having in the centre, inftead of the name of the 
poffeffor, his device Invia Virtuti nulla eff Via. From the very ancient 
family of Sainé&te Maure, or Seymour, are defcended the illuftrious Dukes 
of Somerfet, the Earls of Hertford, the Lords Beauchamp, and other 
Englifh nobles.” 

In the other 30 or 40 plates are contained ipecimens of fumptuous 
or elegant binding from the libraries of the following diftinguithed per- 
fons: viz. the Cardinal Madruccio, P. G. Orfini, Fleury De Croy, Me- 
cenate, Pius IV., Pius V., Sixtus V., Henry III. and Henry IV. of 
France, Louis XIII., Margaret de Valois, Anne of Auftria, Diana of 
Poiéctiers, Edward VI., Anne Boleyn, Mary Tudor, Duchefs of Suffolk, 
Dudley, Earl of Leicefter, Cecil, Lord Burghley, Archbifhop Parker, 
Chriftina, Queen of Sweden, Grolier, Majoli, Ettore Riva, and Serafina 
Malipiero. Each of thefe examples is briefly but well defcribed in the 
infcription by which it is accompanied, references being occafionally 
made to the fale catalogue of M. Libri’s books, in which fome of the 
objects are defcribed at confiderable length. Speaking of this clafs of 
bindings generally, however, M. Libri has the following paflage in his 
Introduction to thefe Monuments : 

“ At the Renaiflance or Revival of Art, the perception of the beautiful 
developed itfelf with fuch force, that the eye feemed unable any longer 
to endure the fight of objeéts which had not been embellifhed by the 
hand of the artift. At a period when even the flippers of the luxurious 
were true objects of art, and when at banquets hardly a pafty was ferved 
that had not been modelled by a fculptor, affuredly the binding of books 
would not have been negleéted. But at the era of the invention of 
printing, the multiplicity of books was not flow in- diminifhing, and 
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gradually putting an end to, fo coftly a labour as that of the goldfmith’s 
binding ; and the leather coveritigs, formerly referved for the lefs pre- 
cious manufcripts, came into general ufe. But the moft famous col- 
letors foon brought tafte to ornament thefe new bindings. For this 
purpofe they applied to artifts who, in the firft inflance, ufed blind tool- 
ing, and fubfequently, by aid of gilding and different colours, traced 
charming defigns, fometimes even aétual piétures, on the fides and 
edges of the books. If it were allowed to yield here to fuch a digreffion 
it would not be difficult to prove that, in all probability, the impreffion 
by blind tooling of figures on the fkins employed for covers of books 
preceded every other impreffion on paper of figures engraved on wood 
or metal. The Italian word fampare, employed long before the inven- 
tion of printing, and which was anciently ufed as applying to the action 
of preffing on the fkin, is one proof of what we have juft afferted. 
Satisfied with producing chefs-d’ceuvre, thofe artifts who worked on 
the embellifhment of books took no care to tranfmit their names to 
us. Hardly has the memory of fome admirable illuminators or mi- 
niature painters come down to us, and it would be difficult to name 
with certainty the author of a fingle one of the ancient bindings in 
enamelled metal, ftill in exiftence. Even for more modern times, 
we are placed in the like obfcurity. We know, indeed, that Hol- 
bein and Cellini made defigns for ancient bindings, and we are affured 
that Le Petit Bernard prefided at the execution of the admirable cover- 
ings which bear the name of Diana of Poittiers. But who can tell us 
to whofe elegant and delicate pencil we owe the charming defigns in 
various colours, the exquifite medallions, the rich gildings, which de- 
corate the bindings executed for great prote¢tors of art, fuch as Leo X., 
Majoli, Pius V., and Mecenate in Italy; or Francis I., Grolier, Henry 
II., Henry III., and Margaret of Valois in France; or Mary Tudor, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Dudley, Earl of Leicefter, in England? 

“Tn the plates compofing this colleétion, may be ftudied the moft 
beautiful models of one of the principal branches of the art of orna- 
mentation. Not only will admirable models be found there of an art 
which has had the merit to attraét to fuch a degree the attention of 
Albert, Duke of Bavaria, Peirefc, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and other 
apt pupils, that each in his turn defired to eftablifh binding workfhops 
under his own eyes, and even in his own palace, but thefe plates may 
ferve as a fure guide to thofe amateurs who in thefe days eagerly feek, at 
their weight in gold, bindings, of which by comparifon with undoubted 
fpecimens, it is worth while to be always able to difcufs the authenticity. 
... The more fuch publications are multiplied, the better we thall be 
able to underftand the hiftory of an art which forms one of the principal 
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branches of ornamentation, but of which the produéts are inceflantly 
tending to deterioration and total lofs.” 

It muft not be fuppofed, however, that all the examples before us, 
- brilliant with colour and radiant with gold and filver, reprefent the 
aétual condition of the volumes from which they have been copied. 
The defigns are, of courfe, in every cafe the fame as in the originals, 
being exaét fac-fimiles of the graceful feftoons, birds, flowers, devices, 
arms, monograms, and {io forth, ftill eafily traceable on the covers of 
the books themfelves; but, alas! the colour of the leather has fre- 
quently changed from its original hue, both when the binding is on a 
fingle united ground, and when leathers of different colours in com- 
partments have been made ufe of in the ornamentation. Here was a 
difficulty, which M. Libri refolved to meet, after confultation with the 
beft judges, by reproducing “the primitive tint, whenever there was a 
great probability of difcovering what that had been. But whenever the 
changes of colour (which are well known to be often not even uniform 
in the fame covering) were fuch that there was little likelihood of 
divining the primitive tint, we have limited ourfelves to reprefent the 
defign of fuch bindings in gold and black on a white ground.” The 
confequence is that the examples fo reprefented have all the appearance 
of bindings done in white morocco or vellum, and very elegant and 
graceful are the defigns in gold thus fac-fimiled. Twelve out of the 60 
plates in this volume are thus executed; each plate containing four 
examples of moft beautiful defigns in book-binding, of the exact fize 
of the originals. 

There are alfo examples in the volume before us of fome beautiful 
illuminations occurring in the MSS. which formed a confiderable por- 
tion of the Libri collection, fpecimens of early writing, dating as far 
back as the 6th and 7th century, xylographic monuments hitherto un- 
known, early playing cards, maps, feals, and a Coptic Papyrus of the 4th 
century, “ ftill rolled and fecured by a linen band, and the original feal, 
which are in their primitive ftate.” Befides which, two of the plates 
exhibit fac-fimiles from drawings by Guercino, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Rubens. All thefe give additional inter- 
eft and variety to M. Libri’s volume, a work altogether fo admirable in 
its execution that, for the honour of our country, we are happy to add, 
in conclufion, on the teftimony of its learned and accomplifhed editor 
—that thefe monuments are entirely and exclufively the work of 
Englith artifts and workmen, who, in different degrees, and with varied 
talents, but with equal perfeverance and good will, have unceafingly 
toiled to render lefs imperfect the 60 plates now prefented to the 
public.” 
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Much more complete in its plan and equally fatisfaCtory in the execu- 
tion of it, as far as it has proceeded, is the “‘ Hiftoire de la Bibliophilie ” 
of the Mefirs Techener. In their profpectus (iffued in 1861) they fay, 
“Up to the prefent time no work has been fpecially devoted to book- 
bindings. Some bindings, known by every- one, alone enjoy the privilege 
of being admired by bibliophiles. And yet they are not the only works 
of this kind worthy of attention. When one has feen thofe beautiful 
bindings of the 15th and 16th centuries, in brown calf, ornamented 
with level compartments, or inlaid medallions—thofe rich book-covers of 
which the calf or morocco difappears under complicated defigns and fine 
tooling ; one is aftonifhed that the idea of affembling fpecimens of thefe 
chefs-d’ ceuvre and exhibiting them to bibliophiles, was never entertained. 
A work on book-binding alone would not conftitute a hiftory of 
Bibliophilie. n fa&, it is not enough to admire the richnefs and ele- 
gance of the hue and meanderings which transform fome volumes into 
precious gems; one muft alfo examine the arms, the mottoes, and the 
cyphers ftamped upon the fides, as well as the ex-libris generally found 
upon the back of the binding, for fuch additions moft frequently largely 
increafe the value of the volume. 

“ Another point, which will not be negle¢ted in this hiftory, is the 
libraries in which the volumes were found. The names of the perfons 
to whom thefe books have belonged, and among which are crowned 
heads, are like feals which guarantee and confecrate their inconteftable 
antiquity.” 

The eight parts of this publication which have appeared contain 
37 plates of bindings, and 3 plates of armorial-bearings ftamped upon 
book covers. The explanatory text has not yet appeared. 

Lempertz’ work contains portraits and fac-fimiles of autographs, 
&c., as well as illuftrations of book-binding. The laft part publifhed is 
the eleventh, and exhibits a book-cover from the library of Diana of 
Poitiers, with her initials and thofe of Henry II. combined. 





NOTICE OF AN UNDESCRIBED ENGRAVING BY HOLLAR. 


To the Editor. 


Tue defcription of a print by Hollar fo uncommon, as not to be 
defcribed in the catalogue either of Vertue or of Parthey, may perhaps 
be acceptable; more efpecially as the purpofe for which it was engraved 
is afcertained, as alfo from its having been executed for the grandfon of 
Thomas Earl of Arundel, the artift’s firft patron, and who brought him 
to this country. : 

In the centre are the Virgin and Child encircled by a large rofary ; 
fhe ftands on a crefcent wearing a crown, a bright glory furrounding 
her head. She prefents the rofary to St Dominick, who kneels in the 
front on the left, and fupports the infant Saviour on her left arm, who 
holds forward a crown of thorns towards St Catharine kneeling before 
him on the right. Behind St Catharine kneels Catharine of Braganza, 
Queen of Charles II., by whofe fide is placed the crown of England, 
and behind her are the ladies of her court ; on the oppofite fide, near St 
Dominick, is a kneeling fovereign, probably the brother of Catharine, 
attended by his courtiers. Two winged cherubs hover above, holding a 
mafs of drapery, which falls behind the group of figures. In_ the 
centre of the margin below is a thield quartering the arms of England 
and of Braganza; on the left is infcribed ‘‘S™ Dominicus primus 
Predicator S™ Rofarii,” and on the right “ S* Catharina Senenfis’ ex 
Ordina Predicatorum.” W. Hollar fecit. 

The plate meafures 41 inches fquare. 

This engraving is placed at the top of the centre column of a large 
‘folio broadfide, which has the following heading, “ Indulgencies and 
Priviledges Granted to the Sodality of our moft Soveraign and Imma- 
culate Lady of the Rofarie founded in the Churches, Chapples, and 
Oratories of the Order of Preachers. Compiled by the R. F. P. T. H. 
Priour of the Englifh Religions of the faid order at Bornhem in 
- Flanders.” 

This document appears to have been printed by the order of Philip 
Thomas Howard, who was created a Cardinal by Pope Clement X., the 
following brief account of whom may not be deemed irrelevant. 
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“ Towards the year 1646, when about 17 years of age, he took the 
habit of the monks of the order of St Dominick, much to the annoy- 
ance of his grandfather. He came asa miffionary prieft to England, 
and was fubfequently appointed Almoner of Catherine of Braganza, 
Queen of Charles II. He frequently attended thofe who fuffered for 
the Catholick religion to the gallows. He founded a monaftery at 
Shalden, and one at Bornholm in Flanders; was obliged to fly from 
England in 1673, and went to Bruffels, and foon after was by Clement X. 
appointed Cardinal Prieft, firft under the title of the Church of S‘ Cecily, 
and then of S‘ Mary fuper Minervam, which is built on an ancient temple 
of Minerva. Though he had a penfion of 10,000 fcudi from the Pope 
and apartments given to him in the Vatican, he gave the preference to 
a clauftral or conventual life in the Dominican Monaftery of S‘ Sabina, 
dining to the time of his death with the monks in the common Refe¢t- 
ory. He made ufe of his money in furnifhing the expences of miflion- 
aries to England.” * 

This rare and curious broadfide was prefented to the Print Room of 
the Britith Mufeum by William Smith, Efq., F.S.A., in the year 
1858. 

W. H. Carpenter. 

Briti~fh Mufeum. 


STATUES OF CHARLES I. AND OF HENRIETTA MARIA, 
BY HUBERT LE SUEUR. 


Tue following agreement exifts among the State Papers in the 
Public Record Office in the domeftic colleétion of Charles I., Vol. 
ecxxxviiil. No. 16. It relates, as will be feen, to ftatues of Charles I. 
and his Queen, to be caft in brafs by Hubert Le Sueur for Bithop, 
afterwards Archbifhop, Laud; the former ftatue to be fix feet high, 
and the latter to be as large as life. The fum of £400 was to be paid 
for thefe ftatues. 

The agreement runs as follows :— 

ARTICLEs of agreement had, made, concluded and fully agreed 
uppon this Second daie of May Anno Djii 1633. In 





* Indications of Memorials, Monuments, | Howarp. Folio. See page 38. Dated 
Paintings, and Engravings, of Perfons of | Corby Caftle, Dec. roth, 1834. 
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the ninthe yere of the raigne of our foitiaigne Lord Charles 
by the grace of God king of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland ‘defender of the’ faith: &c. - Betweene the Right 
hono” and right Reverend father in God William Lord 
Bishopp of London of the one pte and Hubert Le Sueur of 
London feulpteur of the other pte whereby it is abfolutelie 
covenaunted, concluded, and- agreed by and betweene the 
faid pties to theis prefents in manner and forme following 
(vizt.) 

Inprimis the faid Hubert Le Sueur for him his executo™ and 
admiftrato™ doth covenante promife and graunte to and w™ the faid 
William Lord Bithopp of London his executo™ & admiftrato™ by theis 
pfentes That the faid Hubert Le Sueur or his affignes fhall and will 
before the feaft day of St Michaell th’ Archangell w™ fhalbe in the 
yeare of our Lord God one Thoufand Six hundred Thirtie and Fower 
fubftantially and workmanlike make and caft or caufe to be made and 
caft in braffe the ftatue of our faid foveraigne Lord King Charles fix 
foote high, and the ftatue of the Queenes Ma" that now is in brafs 
likewife as bigge as the life. 

In confideraGon whereof and thereupon the faid William Lord 
Bifhop of London for him his executors and admiftrators doth covenant 
promife and grant to and w™ the faid Hubert Le Sueur his executo™ 
and adminiftrators That he the faid William Lord Bithop of Lon- 
don his executors adminiftrators or affignes thall and will well and truly 
paie or caufe to be paid to the faid Hubert Le Sueur his executo™ ad- 
miftrato™ or affignes the foie of fower hundred pounds of lawfull 
money of England in manner and forme following, That is to faie, The 
foie of one hundred pounds pte thereof before the infealing or delivery 
of theis prefents, The receipt whereof the faid Hubert Le Sueur doth 
hereby acknowledge The like foie of One hundred pounds more when 
the faid worke fhalbe ready to caft And the fome of Twoe hundred 
pounds more of like money refidue and in full paym‘ of the foie 
of fower hundred pounds aforefaid when both the faid ftatues fhalbe 
finifhed w“out any farther deley, And that he the faid William Lord 
Bifhop of London his executo™ or adminiftrato" at his or their owne 
prop cofts and charges fhall and will fetch and carry away the faid 
Twoe ftatues from the faid Hubert Le Sueur when they fhalbe finifhed, 
and place them where he or they will have them fett up w™out any 
charge to the faid Hubert Le Sueur but only w™ the affiftance of his 
advice counfell direétion and hand and helpe joyned therevnto. In 
witnefs whereof the faid ptees to theis Articles of Agreement have in- 
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terchangeably fett their hands and feales the daie and yeres firft above 
written. 


— 


[Remainder of the Bithop’s fig- 
nature torn away with his 


feal.] 





GuiL. Loaven 


Sealed and delivered in 
the prefence of 
fEcipius Cuaissi®. 
Simon ROLLEsTON. 
WitiiraMm DELL. 
Joun Covtrt. 
GEORGE SNAITH. 


The fucceeding paper in the fame volume of State Papers, No. 17, 
is a counterpart of the agreement executed by Le Sueur. The feal has 
been torn off; but his fignature remains ;—“ Hube le Sueur.” The 
counterpart was attefted by the fame witneffes as the copy figned by 
Bifhop Laud. The Bifhop, then become Archbifhop, has indorfed it,— 
“ The Articles for the K* Statue in Brafs; 40olb. Cancelled and payd 
December 13, 1634.” 

What has become of thefe ftatues? “= 

Joun Bruce. 


¥ 
Js 


VAN DYKE’S DRAWINGS. 


“On the 2oth Inst., when Montague-houfe was on Fire, there was 
loft 33 Pictures, painted in Black and White, after the Life, by Sir 
Anthony Van Dyke, being the Originals that the Prints are Graved after, 
and of the fame fize, being without the Frames, about nine Inches and 
a quarter high, and feven Inches and a quarter broad. Whoever fhall 
give Notice of them to Mr Edward Scawen at the Two Green Pofts, 
over againft Montague-houfe, fhall have £10, or for any Number of 
them a proportionable Reward ; And there being at the fame time loft 
feveral other Pictures in Little in water-colours, Plate, Rich wearing Ap- 
parel, and feveral pieces of Sattin uncut, and other Goods of all forts, 
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Whoever fhall give Notice thereof to the faid Mr Scawen, {hall be 
Generoufly rewarded.”—From the London Gazette, Monday, January 
25th, to Thurfday, January 28th, 1685. 

Is anything now known of thefe drawings? 


W. B. Rye. 
Britifh Mufeum. 


THE MONOGRAM FDE. 


Wou tp fome of your readers be kind enough to inform me to what 
painter the ufe of the above monogram, or initials, is to be attributed? 
I poffefs a picture which bears that fignature over the figures 1621. The 
picture reprefents a family, the perfons delineated being grouped in a 
fomewhat unufual manner. They are feated in the open air, on the 
fucceffive afcending feats of what may be defcribed as one half of a cir- 
cular amphitheatre, that is, on femi-circular benches, rifing tier above 
tier, and each fucceffive ftep in the afcent reprefenting a fimilar grada- 
tion in the pedigree. The fpe<tator ftanding in the centre of the amphi- 
theatre, beholds before him, on the loweft bench, a man and his wife, 
and fitting between them one child, a daughter, three or four years 
old. On the row or tier at the back of thefe perfons, and feated im- 
mediately above them, are four other perfons, a man and woman at the 
back of the man firft mentioned, evidently his father and mother, 
and another man and woman at the back of the woman firft mentioned, 
no lefs, evidently, her father and mother. On the bench or feat next 
above, are the right grand-parents of the original couple. Above them 
again the great-grand-parents, with fome hiatufes; and finally, on 
the higheft bench, the next fucceeding line, with, however, fome fad 
gaps in their continuity. On the fpeétator’s right of the amphitheatre 
ftands an aged tree, from which feveral branches have been roughly torn, 
leaving only one vigorous fhoot, fit emblem of the family depicted. 
Beyond the tree flows a broad river, and acrofs it a fpacious town, in 
which may be feen a large church, a bridge, and many prominent and 
confpicuous buildings. The people reprefented look like natives of 
Holland; probably perfons of fome confideration. The picture is painted 
with a free and effective pencil. 


Joun Bruce. 


5, Upper Gloucefter Street, Dorfet Square. 
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PICTURES BELONGING TO PETER VEGELMAN. 


Is anything known of the pictures mentioned in the following lift ; 
or of their original poffeffor ? 


DeciaraTION in the Queen’s Bench by Francis Vernon, executor 
of the laft will and teftament of Peter Vegelman deceafed, who com- 
plains of Sufanna V. widow of faid P. V. that whereas faid P. V. 
was in his life in the Parifh of St Mary Arches in the Ward of Cheape 
in the 44th year of the Queen feized of goods including “ una pictur’ 
vocat’ a picture of a woeman givinge fucke ad valenc’ decem foli¢ una 
pictur’ vocat’ a picture of the tenne COmandement’ ad valenc’ duor’ folid 
una pictura vocat’ a picture of Sufanna ad valenc’ decem folid una pic- 
tura vocat’ a picture of the twelve Apoftles ad valenc’ duodecim folid# una 
pictura vocat’ a picture of Sodome & Gomorra ad valenc’ duodecim foli¢ 
una pictura vocat’ a picture of the woeman of Samaria ad valenc’ viginti 
folid una pictura vocat’ a picture of Adam & Evead valenc’ quing, folid 
una pictura vocat’ a picture of Juno t Venus ad valenc’ quing, foli¢ una 
pictura vocat’ a picture of Lucretia ad valenc’ duor folid una pictura 
vocat’ a picture of Mary Magdalene ad valenc’ trit foli¢ una at pictura 
vocat’ a picture of Mary Magdalene ad valenc’ duor’ folié unia alia pic- 
tura vocat’ a picture of Mary Magdalene ad valenc’ duor’ foli¢ duab pic- 
tur’ vocat’ pictures in a frame t una mappa vocat’ a mapp ad valenc’ 
quing, foli¢ una pictura vocat’ a picture of a Dutcheman and his wyfe 
ad valenc’ duor’ folid una pictura vocat’ a picture of Mary and Chrift ad 
valenc’ duor’ folid una pictura vocat’ a picture of Jonas in the Whales 
belly ad valenc’ quing, foli¢ quatuor magnis mappis vocat’ mappes ad 
valence’ viginti foli¢ duab pictur’ vocat’ old greate pictures ad valenc’ de- 
cem folit” [here follows a long lift of houfehold goods] fhe, the widow, 
had difpofed thereof to her own ufe. 


J. Burrr. 
Public Record Office. 





NEW PURCHASES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Our National collection of Pitures has unqueftionably made 
remarkable progrefs of late years; and the purchafes for the paft feafon 
are of great intereft and value, the additions being not only numerically, 
but alfo in their character, important. Sir Charles Eaftlake has pur- 
chafed altogether feventeen pictures during the financial year juft com- 
pleted, 1862-3;* and feveral valuable additions alfo have been made 
by bequeft and donations. An important innovation obfervable in the 
purchafes is the fact of their comprifing no fewer than five pictures of 
the Englith fchool. Since the acquifition of the Angerftein Collec- 
tion in 1824,—which included “ Lord Heathfield,’ by Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds; Sir David Wilkie’s “Village Feftival;” and his own portrait ; 
and “The Marriage a la Mode,” by Hogarth,—no work of the Englith 
fchool has been purchafed for the National Gallery until the paft year. 

The Englith pictures are : — 

1. A full-length portrait of Captain Orme, in uniform, leaning 
upon his horfe, an early work by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in very good 
condition, but fomewhat cold in effect. It was painted for the Earl of 
Inchiquin about 1760, it belonged afterwards to the Earl of Orkney, 
and was bought at Chriftie’s for £210. 

2. A fitting half-length portrait of Mrs Siddons, by Gainfborough, 
a work of furprifing force and of great elegance, painted in 1784, in the 
prime of her beauty, juft after Reynolds had painted her as the Tragic 
Mufe, in the picture now in the Grofvenor Gallery, and of which there 
is a repetition at Dulwich. This portrait was a favourite with the 
actrefs, and was retained by her during her life; the picture is blue and 
buff, a “ Blue Lady,” having much the fame effect as the “ Blue Boy” 
in the Grofvenor Gallery, painted in oppofition to a doétrine laid down 
by Sir Jofhua Reynolds in his 8th difcourfe againft light cold mazes. 


* Civil Service Eftimates, No. IV., 13, National Gallery, with the Diretor’s 
Report. 
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This picture was never exhibited by Gainfborough ; he broke off his con- 
nexion with the Royal Academy in the fpring of 1784. Purchafed 
for £1000 from Major Mair, who married a daughter of the actrefs’ 
fon, Henry Siddons. 

3. A full-length portrait by Gainfborough, of Dr Ralph Schomberg, 
ftanding in a landfcape in a claret-coloured velvet coat, with his hat in 
hishand, The landfcape is excellent, and the whole picture is admirable. 
in colour and effect; the pofe of the figure is particularly happy, and the 
face is living. This picture has already formed one of the National 
collection, and is engraved in Jones’s National Gallery. It was given to 
the Truftees under a mifconception, and was again withdrawn in 1836. 
Purchafed from Mr J. T. Schomberg for £1000. Thefe two new 
pictures fhow how formidable was Gainfborough’s rivalry of Sir 
Jofhua, who, though he may have equalled, perhaps never furpafled 
them. 

4. A large Cattle piece, by James Ward, R.A., reprefenting, on an 
immenfe canvas, an Alderney Bull, Cow, and Calf, the property of 
Mr John Allnutt of Clapham, painted in 1820-22, as Ward himfelf 
tells us, at the fuggeftion of Prefident Weft, in emulation of the 
“ Young Bull,” at the Hague, by Paul Potter. This unrivalled mafter- 
piece of its clafs is well known; it was long exhibited at the Cryftal 
Palace, was confpicuous in the International Exhibition, and is now 
a moft impofing object in the National Gallery rooms at South Ken- 
fington. Bought from the painter’s fon, Mr G. R. Ward, for £1500. 
James Ward died in 1859, in his gift year. 

5. “ Moufehold Heath,” by John Crome of Norwich, commonly 
called Old Crome, to diftinguifh him from fome younger Cromes. This 
is the picture which attracted general admiration in the International 
Exhibition, and defervedly fo; but it muft be admitted that it is of 
an excellence not often fuftained by the works of this little-known artift 
out of Norfolk. Crome, like feveral other of our good painters of the 
beginning of this century,—Sir Thomas Lawrence, Henry Howard, 
James Ward, and William Owen,—was born in the Napoleonic year, 
1769, and, after an obfcure career as a drawing-mafter, died at his 
native city in 1821. “ Moufehold Heath” was bought of William 
Yetts, Efq., of Great Yarmouth, for £420. 

Of the foreign purchafes many are highly interefting. Three 
have been for fome time placed in the Gallery, the reft have been 
referved for the additional fcreen accommodation, for the colleétion 
has again overgrown its miferably inadequate fpace: a ftate of affairs 
greatly to be deplored. 


6. “ A Landfcape, fhowery weather,” by Hobbema; a panel of con- 
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fiderable fize, for this very rare and biographically unknown but now 
favourite mafter. It is 2 feet high by 2 feet 9 inches wide. -The picture 
reprefents both rain and funfhine, its principal feature being a large 
clufter of wet moving trees in the centre. On the right is a cottage, on 
the left is a man angling... It belongs to the colder works of the painter, 
and is figned Mt Hobbema ft., but is not dated.. The hitherto known 


-dates of Hobbema’s works range from 1650 to 1669. - Formerly in the 


Perregaux collection ; purchafed in England for £1575.~- 

7. “The Madonns and Child enthroned,” the Donor kneeling in the 
foreground, by Memling. On wood, 1 ft. gin. high by 15 in. wide; an 
excellent example of this admirable mafter, and a very welcome addition 
to the Gallery. It is executed with the greateft delicacy and tranfpar- 
ency, and belongs to the beft time of the mafter.. As the Madonna and 
Child here painted have been more than once repeated by Memling, 
they are probably his own wife and child. His wife died in 1487, a 
difcovery made by Mr James Weale of Bruges, who has alfo thrown 
other light on the hitherto obfcure biography of this able painter. 
He was a man well to do in the world, living in his own houfe at 
Bruges in 1479; in December, 1495, he was already dead, and his three 
children, two fons and a daughter, were ftill minors.* This picture 
was bought at Cologne at the fale of the Weyer collection, for £759. 

8. At the fame fale was bought, for #165, ‘“ The Sancta Veronica,” 
by William of Cologne, who died in 1378. -The faint is holding up 
the cloth containing the Sudarium, or miraculous portrait of the Lord, 
“‘ made not by hands ;” on wood fimilar in fize to the Men_ling, and a 
very good illuftration of the old tempera painting, which was fuper- 
feded by the invention of the oil or varnifh method of the Van Eycks. 

g. “‘ His own portrait,” by Andrea del Sarto, figned with his mono- 
gram compofed of two As, which is to fay Andrea d’Agnolo, or Andrea 
the fon of Angelo, who was a tailor. On canvas, three-quarter fize, 
feated, looking over his left fhoulder, and holding a book in his hands ; 
the hands only fketched, but the head and drefs moft elaborately painted, 
and reprefenting a thin, fine-featured man, about or under 30 years 
of age; painted, therefore, before 1518, the year that Andrea vifited 
France: he died in 1530, aged only 42. Purchafed in Italy for £270 2s., 
ger os Puccini collection near Piftoja. 

“The death of Procris,” by Piero di Cofimo, ow at Flo- 
rence atin the Lombardi-Baldi-collection, for £171 6s. 3d. An inter- 
efting quattro-cento fpecimen, though Piero furvived Raphael. He died 


* Catalogue of the National Gallery, 37th | very valuable addition of fac-fimiles of the 
Edition, London, 1863, which has the | fignatures and monograms of the painters. 
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about 1521, aged 60. The compofition is very unufual for its time, 
being an incident from Pagan mythology. Procris is lying dead on the 
grafs, a fatyr, kneeling in confternation at her head, is feelingly touching 
her, and her faithful hound, Lelaps, is feated at her feet: in the back- 
ground is a funny landfcape with a view of the fea. From the long 
fhape of this panel it formed probably part of a caffettone. A fimilar pic- 
ture, reprefenting Venus and Cupid, is in the Mufeum at Berlin. Piero 
was fond of illuftrating ancient mythology. 

11. “St Jerome in his ftudy reading.” The well-known picture 
of the Manfrini Gallery at Venice ; of courfe attributed to John Bellini, 
in accordance with the confirmed vice of connoifleurfhip to attribute 
every good fchool picture, not figned, to the capo-fcuola. The world is, 
however, gradually becoming aware that it has required the labours of 
more than one matter to eftablifh the reputation of a fchool of any age ; 
and that John Bellini was not the only good quattro-cento painter at 
Venice at the clofe of the 15th century, any more than that the Van Eycks 
were by themfelves at Bruges, or Leonardo da Vinci alone at Milan. 
But for the occafional fignatures of fuch painters as Marco Bafaiti, 
Giambattifta Cima, Andrea Previtali, their exiftence would have been 
forgotten or ignored at the prefent day. The National Gallery fortun- 
ately poffefles examples of all thefe mafters, the laft being reprefented 
among the recent purchafes. 

The Manfrini St Jerome, a work of great excellence in its ftyle, is a 
fpecies of quattro-cento genre picture, the acceffories being executed with 
a precifion worthy of John Van Eyck: the execution is in every refpect 
fimilar to that of the two piétures already in the gallery afcribed to Ba- 
faiti. Purchafed, together with the two following pictures, from the 
fame colleétion, for £1047 16s. 2d. 

12. “The Virgin and Child, with a monk adoring the infant,” by 
Andrea Previtali of Bergamo, the worthy pupil of John Bellini, who died 
of the plague in 1528. Even Ridolfi tells us that the portraits of Previtali 
paffed as the works of his mafter. From the Manfrini Gallery. 

13. A fmall portrait on wood of Marco Barbarigo, afterwards Doge, 
holding a letter addrefled to him in London, afcribed to Gerard Vander 
Meire of Ghent, ftill living in 1474, and reputed one of the beft pupils 
of the Van Eycks: he is already reprefented in the gallery. From the 
Manfrini palace. Not yet exhibited. 

14. “The portrait of a Tailor,” by Giambattifta Moroni, the great 
portrait painter of Bergamo ; the portrait is known as the “ Tagliapanni.” 
The tailor, half-length life-fize, on canvas, dreffed in flannel jacket and 
red flafhed breeches, is ftanding at his board with the thears in one hand 
and a piece of cloth in the other. This is an admirable fpecimen of the 
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matter, fomewhat cold in colour, but exquifitely drawn and modelled; 
it is the companion piece, of the fame fize as the Jefuit, known as 
Titian’s Schoolmafter, in Stafford Houfe. Both were formerly in the 
Grimani palace at Venice, and our tailor is thus fpoken of by Bofchini, 
in his Carta del Navegar Pitorefco, p. 327, 

- un Sartor, si belo, e si ben fato, 


Che*l parla pitt de qual fe fia Avocato ; 
L’ha in man la forfe, e vi el vedé a tagiar.” 





Bought at Bergamo for £320. Moroni died, aged about 70, in 1578, 
having furvived Titian about a year and a half. 

15. Analtar-piece, in tempera, by Carlo Crivelli, figned—* Caro.us 
Crive.tius VenETus Mites Prnxirt.” It reprefents the Madonna and 
Child enthroned, with St Jerome and St Sebaftian, furmounting a pre- 
della with five {mall compartments, reprefenting St Catherine, St Jerome 
in the defert, the Nativity, the Martyrdom of St Sebaftian, and St George 
and the Dragon. The figures of the principal picture are half life-fize, 
and are very gorgeoufly dreffed, efpecially St Sebaftian ; the whole altar- 
piece is about 8 feet high. This picture was executed about 1490, not 
before, and is one of the fineft works of the mafter extant, and though 
a hard quattro-cento performance, is really a beautiful Crivelli. It is 
from the Ottoni chapel in the Francifcan church at Matelica, for which 
it was originally painted, and where from a {wallow introduced among 
fome fruit and flowers in the upper part of the pidture, it was known 
as the Madonna della Rondine. Purchafed at Matelica from the Count 
Luigi De Sanétis for £2182 11s. 5d. Few mafters are now better 
reprefented in the National Gallery than Carlo Crivelli. 

16. Portraits, half-length life-fize, on canvas, of Agoftino and Nicolo 
della Torre, anatomifts of Bergamo ; a very carefully-finifhed picture by 
Lorenzo Lotto, figned L. Lotus 1515. Purchafed from Signor Gio- 
vanni Morelli of Bergamo, for £320: and, laftly, 

17. A fine altar- piece, on wood, about 7 feet high, by Bernardino 
Lanini, of Vercelli, the fcholar and imitator of Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
and one of the beft of the Milanefe fchool of painters. It reprefents 
the Holy Family, with the Magdalen, St Paul, and Gregory the Great ; 
figures fmall life-fize; and figned Bernardinus Effigialat, 1543. Pur- 
chafed in England for £1200. Not yet exhibited. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Our National colle¢tion has been recently enriched by the acquifition 
of the following objects. 

1. A farcophagus, rather more than 6 feet long, of terra-cotta, 
found by Meflrs Salzmann and Biliotti in a tomb at Camirus in the 
ifland of Rhodes. 

All round the margin floral ornaments and animals are painted in 
brown and crimfon ona pale ground. Both in the ftyle of the drawing 
and in the fabric of the ware this farcophagus refembles the early vafes 
of which the Necropolis of Camirus has already yielded fo many fine 
fpecimens. Thefe vafes were probably executed at a period when Greek 
art was ftill under Pheenician influence. 

Both in the ornaments and in the ftyle of drawing generally there is 
much which reminds us of Affyrian art as we fee it in the fculptures 
from Nimroud and Khorfabad. The farcophagus difcovered by Mefirs 
Salzmann and Biliotti is, it is believed, unique of its kind. 

2. The torfo of a coloffal male figure, difcovered near Elza, the 
ancient port of Pergamus in Afia Minor, by Captain Spratt, R. N., and 
recently brought to England in H. M.S. “Firebrand.” This figure 
muft have been originally about 15 feet high. The torfo, which is nude, 
is very finely modelled, and may be a work of the fchool of fculpture 
which flourifhed under the enlightened patronage of the kings of Perga- 
mus in the 2nd century B. c. 

3. Cafts of the head and hind legs of the coloffal marble lion dif- 
covered at Cheronea in Beeotia by a party of Englith travellers in the 
year 1818. 

This lion, as we learn from Paufanias and Strabo, was placed on a 
monument ere¢ted by. the Thebans after their defeat by Philip, B.c. 338, 
in memory of thofe of their countrymen who fell in that battle. 

The monument bore no infcription, as the Thebans were unwilling 
to record their defeat. There can hardly be a doubt that the fite where 
the fragments of this lion were difcovered is the aétual battle-field on 
which the triumph of Philip of Macedon over Greek liberty was ob- 
tained. It is believed that the entire lion might be made up from the 
fragments which remain, and it would be an undertaking worthy of the 
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new Greek Government to reftore this noble monument, which, as 
Colonel Mure juftly remarks in his Travels in Greece, is one of the 
few works of Greek fculpture of which the date and origin is pofitively 
known. 


_ C. T, Newron. 
Britifh Mufeum. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


A FEw of the more recent purchafes made by the Truftees of the 
National Portrait Gallery poffefs confiderable intereft as works of art. 
In addition to the Richard III. prefented laft year by Mr Gibfon Craig, 
the Gallery now includes two other Royal portraits, namely, Henry 
VIII. when young, from Mr Barrett’s colle¢tion at Lee Priory in Kent, 
and Charles II., an oval portrait, in fteel breaftplate, with large flowing 
black wig, painted with great fpirit by Mrs Beale, reprefenting the 
monarch about the period of his acceffion to the throne. The Henry 
VIII., with the exception of a picture at Hampton Court, is one of the 
youngeft portraits known, and correfponds exaétly with a fmall oil- 
painting, moft exquifitely finifhed, belonging to Earl Spencer at Althorp. 
Thefe differ from all other portraits in having a clofe-fitting collar, em- 
broidered with gold, round the neck. The beard and mouftaches are 
clofe, compaét, and dark. The National Portrait Gallery picture is 
brown and heavy in tone; the refult, in fome meafure, of being painted 
on copper, whilft the Althorp portrait is remarkably brilliant, with a 
background of rich turquoife blue: a fmall frill round the edge of the 
neck is a diftinétive point in the Althorp picture. The one now in the 
National Portrait Gallery was engraved for Cavendifl’s Life of Wolfey, 
edited by Singer. 

A portrait of confiderable intereft, Philip Dormer, Earl of Chefter- 
field, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and author of the well-known 
Letters to his fon, is more youthful than generally feen in his portraits : 
the picture js a capital fpecimen of William Hoare of Bath. Sir Richard 
Steele, a rich, mellow picture from the hand of old Richardfon, the 
artift who wrote fo fenfibly and independently on the “Theory of 
Painting,” is well known by the ‘engraving, and, next to the famous 
portrait in the Kit Cat Club, may, perhaps, be confidered the moft 
charatteriftic likenefs extant of that brilliant writer. The fleek, felf- 
fatisfied, complacent countenance of Samuel Richardfon, the author of 
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Pamela, placed near it, affords a ftriking contraft in point of phyfique 
and temperament. Highmore, the painter of the latter picture, was alfo 
a writer on art. His eflays on Rubens’s paintings at Whitehall and on 
the fcience of perfpective are defervedly remembered; but he was more 
direétly conneéted with Richardfon in a feries of pictures from his novel 
of Pamela, which were engraved and publifhed in 1745. 

Bithop Burnet, the hiftorian, is a dark and heavy piéture, a not 
very favourable fpecimen of the art of Riley the painter, although, on 
' the ground of portraiture, it is unqueftionably genuine. He is repre- 
fented in his mantle as Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. 

Thefe laft four pictures formerly belonged to Sir Richard Phillips, 
the well-known publifher, who {pared no pains in forming a colleétion 
of authentic portraits of the moft eminent men in Englifh literature. 

A very clever portrait by a fcarcely-heard-of artift, named Schaak, 
reprefents Charles Churchill the poet under a favourable afpeét. Al- 
though ftill a young-looking man, he has already thrown off his clerical 
habits, and appears in a coloured coat and fatin waiftcoat. There is 
great animation in the countenance, and a frefhnefs in the painting of 
his ruddy complexion. The picture has been engtaved by Burford in 
mezzotinto. Two clever miniatures by Lethbridge alfo deferve mention. 
The one reprefents Dr Horfley, Bifhop of St Afaph, the opponent of 
Prieftley, and the other Dr Wolcott, better known by his fobriquet 
of Peter Pindar. Both are well preferved, and remarkably powerful in 
point of colour. 

The pictures in the Gallery now amount to 160 in number, 47 of 
which were prefentations. A large colleétion of engraved portraits, of 
all ages and of all countries, bequeathed to the Gallery, by Mr H. W. 
Martin, will alfo be claffified and catalogued for purpofes of reference. 


G. ScHARF. 
National Portrait Gallery. 
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SUMMARY OF ART NEWS. 


WE propofe to give, in each of our quarterly numbers, a fummary 
of the Art News, within the fcope of this publication, proper to the pre- 
ceding quarter. On the prefent occafion we begin with the beginning 


‘of the current year. Our endeavour will be to note down terfely all 


that has fome fubftantial prefent intereft, or that may be ufeful for 
future reference; excluding mere goffip as to what is going on, or 
rumour and conjeCture as to what may be in contemplation. The 
reader, ordinarily familiar with the weekly and monthly publications of 
the time, will not expect to find much novelty in the “ news ” of a quar- 
terly; but he may with to have faéts recorded for him with authenticity 
and method, and this is what we hope to fupply him with. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


PaintinG. — Public Colleétions and Inftitutions.—The late Mr 
William Cotton, F.S.A., author of “ Notes to the Life of Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds,” bequeathed his collection of works of art, rich in 
the productions of that great painter, to the Plymouth Public Library. 
A gallery is to be built for the collection, at an eftimated coft of £1500. 
—The Truftees for the Taylor prizes and fcholarthip, inftituted for en- 
couraging art in Ireland, under the management of the Dublin Society, 
have offered the following prizes for the current year: the fcholarthip 
of £40 for the beft oil-pi€ture of Revenge and Pity, from Collins’s Ode 
on the Paffions, to contain at leaft three figures, to a fcale of not lefs 
than three feet ; and a prize of £20 for the beft landfcape. The com- 
petition is open to all art-ftudents, male or female, who are either Irith 
by birth, or pupils of a School of Art in Ireland. The judges are to be 
three, appointed refpectively by the Dublin Society, the Hibernian So- 
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ciety, and the Irifh National Gallery. The candidates are to fend in 
their works by the 14th Nov. next. Prizes are alfo offered, £100 for 
the beft figure-picture, and #50 for the beft landfcape, to the artifts 
contributing to the next Winter Exhibition in Pall-Mall ; the laft feafon, 
which clofed on 21 March, having been a very fuccefsful one for its 
promoter, Mr Wallis. 

Exhibitions. — The picture exhibitions of the current year began 
with the one given by water-colour painters for the relief of the Lan- 
cafhire diftrefs. The works were fent to the German Gallery in Old 
Bond Street ; were afterwards to go to Manchefter and Liverpool ; and 
to be allotted, after exhibition, among the fubfcribers of a guinea a head. 
About 230 artifts contributed more than 300 works. The appeal was 
addreffed rather to the kindlinefs than the artiftic power of the painters, 
and the refult correfponded. Of the few works which could be cited as 
really meritorious, may be fpecified the “‘ Mauvais Sujet” of Mr Madox 
Brown, a fchool-girl doing the worft of writing-leflons; ‘ Backgam- 
mon,” by Mr E. Burne Jones, one of the medizval fketches for which 
that painter has a faculty; “Cleve Mill,” by Mr Boyce; and “Sky 
and Mountains before funrife, Port Madoc,” by Mr Brierly. The efti- 
mated worth of the pictures was £4725; and the exhibition fucceeded 
fo far that, by the end of January alone, the Committee had fent 
#1000 to the Relief Fund. A fecond Lancafhire Relief exhibition 
was made in the Suffolk Street Gallery, chiefly by amateurs, though 
with fome profeflional co-operation : it opened about the middle of Janu- 
ary and clofed at the end of February. The contributions exceeded 800 ; 
Mefirs Mulready, Millais, Stanfield, Roberts, Leighton, and Boyce, 
being among the profeffional, and Mr Rufkin, Mrs Bodichon, the Hon- 
ourable Mrs Robert Boyle, and Dr Haden, among the amateur con- 
tributors. This exhibition realized about £2500, after payment of ex- 
penfes. Next opened, alfo towards the middle of January, the fecond 
of the exhibitions held, chiefly by our younger painters, at No. 14, Ber- 
ners Street; about 170 works were fent. This exhibition would have 
a certain frefhnefs and peculiarity, were more fele¢tnefs exercifed in the 
admiffion of works ; as it is, it could not be confidered a fuccefs in any 
fenfe, and one may well doubt whether the experiment will be repeated. 
The beft of the contributions were thofe of Mr Simeon Solomon and 
Mr Boyce, all in water-colour: by the former, “Ifaac and Rebecca,” 
and “Shradrach, Mefhach, and Abednego” (both in a very low and 
reftricted key of colour, the latter efpecially remarkable), and a figure of 
the Meffiah, “‘I have trodden the wineprefs alone;” by Mr Boyce, 
two Egyptian views, fhowing fpecial mafterlinefs in fimplicity. On the 
7th Feb. the Britith Inftitution opened its exhibition of works by 

13 * 
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living painters ; by no means a good exhibition, but diftinguifhed by a 
few genuine works. Of thefe, the moft prominent were the “ Abortive 
Courtfhip of Cromwell’s Daughter, by his Chaplain White” (Hayllar) ; 
and “‘ The Sea-birds’ Revel” (E. Hargitt). Mr Gale’s “ Greek Pilgrim 
at the Holy Sepulchre ” fhowed a great advance in manlinefs and depth 
of feeling ; and “‘ Auld Lang Syne” was the moft pictorial bit of do- 
mefticifm yet produced by Mr Clark. ‘Morning on the Cartmel 
Sands,” by Mr Oakes ; “‘ Winter,” by Mr Mignot, really fine in colour 
and fentiment ; and “ Counting the Lambs, Oftober Evening,” by Mr 
H. Moore, fhould be added. This exhibition was perhaps decried by 
public opinion fomewhat beyond its demerits: that of the Society of 
Britifh Artifts, opened on the 28th March, an extremely bad difplay, 
encountered more than due indulgence. No large work was of ferious 
artiftic value, unlefs the “‘ Langham Caftle” of Mr Anthony, an inferior 
fpecimen of a man of original genius, may be fo confidered. Of minor 
works, Mefirs Houghton’s, Eddington’s, and Boughton’s may be cited 
for domeftic painting; Mr F. Weekes’s as a fingle-figure fubjeét ; 
Mefirs W. Henry’s and Webb’s and Mifs Blunden’s for landfcape ; 
Mrs Rimer’s for bird-painting. Laft opened the French and Flemith 
exhibition in Pall-Mall, on the t1th April. Here the two leading and 
admirable works are the “‘ Valuers and Appraifers ” (a monkey group) 
by Decamps, and the “ Entrance of Archduke Charles into Antwerp, 
1514,” by the mighty medievalift, Leys. Augufte Bonheur, Duverger, 
Edouard Frére, Gér6me (Camels at the Fountain, painted in 1857), 
Knaus, Laugée, Meiffonnier, Ruipérez, Tiffot, Troyon, help to repre- 
fent the French fchool to fome advantage; though fuch of them as are 
beft known in England—notably Duverger, Frére, Géréme, and Meif- 
fonnier—are by no means at their beft this time. Knaus gives another 
fine bit of charaéter, and fully as good painting as ufual, in the “ Village 
Politicians ;” Tiffot will attraé& attention as a medizvalift modelled 
upon Leys, with ample clevernefs but lefs genuinenefs, and much lefs 
richnefs of charaéter and colour; Troyon’s “ Unloading Boats, Low 
Water,” is excellent. After Leys, Alfred Stevens, with an inferior fpe- 
cimen, and Dillens, are the beft Belgians here prefent. On the whole, 
the exhibition cannot be regarded as up to the average of its precurfors. 
—A large picture of the Crucifixion, by Mr Selous, was on exhibition at 
Mefirs Jennings’s in Cheapfide from Jan. onwards. It contains as 
many as 300 figures; its chief point being the introduétion of all, or 
nearly all, the perfonages of whom mention is made throughout the 
Four Gofpels. The moment chofen is when the mob is difperfed by 
the foldiers. The piéture will be engraved, and the print publifhed by 
Mefirs Moore and McQueen. 
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Paintings executed, Commiffions, &&c—Mr Maclife has completed 
the preparatory oil-picture, 12 ft. long, for his “ Death of Nelfon,” now 
begun in ftereochrome in the Royal Gallery of the Houfes of Parliament. 
It will face his “‘ Meeting of Bliicher and Wellington,” and will be of 
the fame fize, 45 ft. long by 12, which happen to be the dimenfions 
of the deck of the “ Victory,” the aétual fcene of Nelfon’s death. . 
The painter has chofen the moment when Dr Beattie examines the 
wound of the dying Admiral, who lies back in the arms of Captain 
Hardy. Befides this picture in profpectd, the de faéo addition of a 
ftereochrome picture by Mr Cope, the “‘ Defence of Bafing Houfe by the 
Cavaliers,” has been made to the paintings in Parliament.—Mr Leighton 
has been engaged upon fome frefcoes in the Church of Lyndhurft, in 
the New Foreft.—The pictorial decoration of the roof of Ely Cathedral, 
begun by the late Mr Styleman |’Eftrange, will be completed by the 
Annunciation to Mary, and to the Shepherds, the Magi, the Nativity, 
- the Entry into Jerufalem, the Angel guarding the Sepulchre of Chritt, 
the Majefty of Chrift, the Evangelifts, the Prophets of the New Tefta- 
ment, Jeffle, David, and fome other figures of the Jefle tree. Thefe are 
entrufted to Mr Gambier Parry for execution. Another fet of Mr 
l’Eftrange’s defigns, ten fubjeéts illuftrative of the fuffrages of the Litany, 
for the eaft end of St Alban’s Church, Holborn, are being carried out 
in the ftereochrome method, in parti-colour, by Mr F. Preedy.—Mr 
Watts had finifhed by the end of January a new portrait of Tennyfon, 
with a bufh of laurel for background. It is reported to be the beft or 
the three produced by this painter.—Mr Frith is commiffioned by the 
Queen to paint the Marriage of the Prince of Wales, for £3150. The 
‘ huge fum of #5250 has alfo been given by Mr Flatou for the copy- 
right, including, probably, a replica of the picture. It is announced 
that Mr Flatou has fold for £20,000 to Mr Graves, his entire right 
in the “ Railway Station” of the fame painter; the fum, enormous 
as it is, is only in proportion to the fubfcription lift for the engraving. 
—The 54 members of the Old Water-colour Society have prefented to 
their folicitor, Mr Field, well known alfo as a purchafer of works of 
art, an album or portfolio filled with drawings by the donors, one by 
each.—A portrait by Mr Boxall of Mr Cockerell, R.A., late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Inftitute of Britith Architeéts, has been placed in 
the Inftitute. . 

Pi@ture Sales—By Mefirs Southgate and Barrett, 10th Feb. : a col- 
lection, including the “ Pine Apple and Plums,” and feveral other fub- 
jects of figures, &c., by W. Hunt. By Mefits Fofter, 17th Feb. : an import- 
ant water-colour collection, including, Hunt, “ A Bird’s Neft,” ‘ Wild 
Rofe,” and “ Mofly Bank,” £81 18s. (Rowney); “ Purple Grapes 
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and Peaches,” 52 10s. (Agnew); Cox, ‘The Hay-field,” £85 15. 
(White); Fielding, ‘The approaching Storm,” a very large water- 
colour painted in 1839, £157 10s. (Mereweather) ; Turner, “ Loch- 
maben Caftle,” #52 tos. (Greatorex) ; ‘‘ Kidwelly Caftle,” a fine early 
work ; Stothard, “ L’ Allegro.” Total, upwards of £4500. By Mefirs 
Chriftie, 28th Feb. : a collection of pictures, chiefly by Norfolk painters, 
including, Crome, a River-view by moonlight; Yarmouth Old Jetty; 
Skirts of a Wood, with the Marlingford Oak; Trees on a River-bank, 
with a boat and a donkey; Cotman, Old Merton Hall, Cheshire. By 
the fame, 6th March: a fet of Italian and other piétures, belonging to Mr 
Wn. Ruffell, and including a proportion of valuable works ;_ the remain- 
ing ftudies of the late Mr Atkinfon, painted in Siberia and the other 
countries he vifited. By the fame, 28th March: Mr Beckingham’s 
pictures, including Frith, “ Meafuring Heights (from the Vicar of 
Wakefield) ,” £840 (Ellis). 

Old Paintings difcovered. —In Aftbury Church, Chefhire, teams 
frefcoes have been uncovered in the panels below the clereftory win- 
dows. One exhibits the arms of Henry VII.; another, rude in execu- 
tion, is fuppofed to reprefent the Virgin knighting St George.—In St 
Alban’s Church have been found fome frefcoes, very beautifully executed 
but greatly damaged ; the principal fubjeéts are the Annunciation and 
the Crucifixion.—During the reftoration by Mr Street of Stone Church, 
Kent, feveral paintings of figures and ornaments were found on the 
walls, under plafter.—Several very interefting mural paintings, one 
reprefenting the martyrdom of St Thomas a Becket, have been difco- 
vered in Eaton Church, near Norwich. They belong to the beginning 
of the 14th century.—In Norwich Cathedral alfo, fome much injured ~ 
paintings of a rather later date, reprefenting St Wolftan and two other 
faints, have been difcovered. 

Painted Glafs.—The decoration of the Choir of Glafgow Cathedral 
has been completed with another painted window by Schraudolph, 
reprefenting the Refurreétion; and the lancets of the former Lady- 
Chapel, with two windows by Ainmiller, behind the tomb of Bifhop 
Law, portraying St Stephen and Timothy. Another window by 
George Fortner, reprefenting Noah, belongs to the nave; feveral more 
will be placed in the clereftory. Four windows of the Chapter-houfe 
were filled in Feb. with painted glafs of the Acts of Mercy, by Mr 
Henry Hughes, of the firm of Ward and Hughes ; and two in the Crypt, 
by the fame defigner, reprefenting the Parable of the Lilies, and figures 
of Chrift and of John the Evangelift. Thefe are placed as memorial- 
windows to Lieutenant Robert Anderfon, who died before Pekin.—In 
the chapel of St Crofs Hofpital, Winchefter, the two upper Norman 
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windows in the eaft end of the choir have been filled, under Mr But- 
terfield’s fuperintendence, with ftained glafs by Mr Wailes, reprefenting 
the Refurreétion and Afcenfion.—Some of the coats of arms from the 
ftained glafs of the Abbey-church of Selby, as old, in part, as the time of 
Richard I., have been transferred to the eaft window of the veftry—A 
ftained glafs window in Weftminfter Abbey, in memory of Locke the 
engineer, is projected; in Bath Abbey, one to Bifhop Carr; in Gloucefter 
Cathedral, one to a relative of Mr J. D. Niblett; in the fouth-weft 
tower of Llandaff Cathedral, one has been put up to the memory of 
the late Rev. J. Harding; in the north aifle of the choir of Ely Cathe- 
dral, one to Mrs Fardell.—Meflts Ward and Hughes have placed feven 
memorial windows in the fouth-weft clereftory of the great tranfept 
and in other parts of Lincoln Cathedral.—Mefirs Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne’s ftained glafs window of the Paflage of the Red Sea, and the 
Baptifm of Chrift, from the International Exhibition, was placed 
towards the beginning of January in the baptiftery of St Alban’s Abbey. 
—The great eaft window of St George’s Chapel, Windfor, has been 
filled with an Albert memorial window by Mefirs Clayton and Bell, 
in lieu of the tranfparency by Weft, which marred it heretofore. 
The fubjeéts are the Adoration of the Kings, the Refurreétion, Chrift in 
Glory, fome perfonages of the Old and New Teftaments, and, at the 
bafe of the window, the acts of a good Prince (not a portrait of the 
Prince Confort). Windows for the Wolfey chapel, adjoining St George’s, 
will alfo be defigned by Mefirs Clayton and Bell. Another memorial 
window to the Prince Confort was placed, in April, in the north tranfept 
of Peterborough Cathedral. The figures are David, Solomon, and the 
four Evangelifts; Mr Gibbs of Bedford Square executed this window.— 
Stained glafs from Miinich, after defigns by Prof. Schnorr, is to be 
placed in the fix windows over the altar in St Paul’s. The lower 
central fubject will be the Crucifixion; the others, events from the 
Agony in the Garden to the Day of Pentecoft. All the other windows 
in the end walls of the nave and tranfepts will alfo in courfe of time be 
filled with ftained glafs. The Converfion of St Paul, and the Saint vifited 
by Ananias, both defigned by Schnorr, will appear in the great weft 
window.—The northern windows of the Manchefter Affize Courts are 
being filled with ftained glafs. The one in the drawing-room, of four 
lights, is by Mefirs Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, and of heraldic defign ; 
that in the breakfaft-room, of five lights, reprefents Juftice, with four 
Judges, and four Lord-Chancellors, among whom is Bacon. In the 
dining-room, three windows, by Mefirs Lavers and Barraud, confift 
chiefly of conventional foliage defign.—The tall three-light window 
above the entrance-door to the fouth tranfept of Beverley Minfter, 
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begun fome fix years ago, had its glazing completed in March, repre- 
fenting the Crucifixion and a Tree of Jeffe in medallions.—A ftained 
glafs window by Mefirs Hardman was lately ereéted in the north aifle 
of the Lady Chapel, Worcefter Cathedral, in memory of Colonel 
Unett. It is an early Englith triplet, with 12 medallions from the life 
of Jofhua. 

Obituary.—The death of Mr Auguftus Leopold Egg, R. A., which 
took place at Algiers on 26th March, deprives the Britith fchool of 
painting of an able man at the premature age of 46. He died from an 
attack of afthma, fupervening on difeafe of the lungs, from which he 
had fuffered for feveral years. Mr Egg was the fon of the well-known 
rifle-maker, and was born in Piccadilly on the 2nd May, 1816. In 
1835 he entered the Royal Academy as a ftudent; in 1838 as an ex- 
hibitor (having, however, exhibited elfewhere as early as 1836) ; in 1849 
as an affociate ; and in 1860 as an academician. He had good powers 
of expreffion, dramatizing, and combining, which he exercifed pretty 
uniformly upon fubjeéts of hiftoric genre, or of the fecond order in 
poetry and fiction. Coming forward at a time when no great earneft- 
nefs of thought or potency of art diftinguifhed his contemporaries, Mr 
Egg may be deemed the moft folid and ferious of their band. Works of 
his beft quality are ‘ Queen Elizabeth difcovers the is no longer young” 
(1848) ; “ Peter the Great fees Katharine for the firft time” (1850) ; 
“the Life and Death of Buckingham ” (1855) ; Scenes from Efmond 
(1857-8) ; a triptych of the Fate of a Faithlefs Wife (1858) ; and “The 
Night before Nafeby ” (1859). In the precife range and combination 
of mental and executive talent which he developed Mr Egg will not 
eafily be tranfcended. His charaéter was thoroughly honourable. 

Scuterure.—Pullic Inftitutions—The Council of the Art Union 
have offered a premium of £600 for a ftatue or group in marble, 
Plafter models of the fame fize as the propofed group, not lefs than 
5 feet, are to be fent in in competition ; a year or fo, up to 1ft March, 
1864, being allowed for the preparation of them, and a fecond year 
for completing the work in marble. The competition is open to all 
nations. The premium would be withheld, failing any work of adequate 
merit.—An exhibition of ancient and modern wood-carving is to be 
held at the Society of Arts’ Rooms in June. Premiums to the amount 
of £30, and a filver medal, are offered ; to which the Society of Wood- 
carvers add £15. The fame fociety has beftowed a prize of #7 upon a 
bas-relief wood-carving by Mr George Bridge, fent to the Exhibition of 
the Society of Sculptors in England, in Conduit Street, and reprefenting 
Nymphs and Loves crowning a buft of the late Prince Confort.—The 
Council of the Architeétural Mufeum offer further prizes for wood-carving 
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by art-workmen, £20 and £5. The competition-defign is to be a miferere 
feat, like thofe in the ftalls of cathedrals ; and is to prefent not more than 
two human figures, for one of which an animal may be fubftituted. 
The works are to be finifhed by the 2nd Nov. On this competition the 
Ecclefiological Society and Mr Beresford Hope found a ftill further offer 
of prizes, £5 5s.and £3 3s., for coloured decoration of any kind applied 
to cafts from the prize miferere feats. Thefe fpecimens are to be fent 
in by the 1ft March next, and will be decided upon by the Council of 
the Ecclefiological Society. 

Exhibitions —The Exhibition of the Society of Sculptors above- 
named opened on the 26th March in conjunétion with the Archite€tural 
Exhibition. This fociety, recently formed, has a council of 16 members, 
12 of whom mutt be of the fculptural profeffion: Meflrs Thrupp, Kirk, 
Edwards, and Stanton, already belong to the council, along with Mefirs 
Edmefton and F. P. Cockerell as architeéts, and Mr Babington, non- 
profeffional. Contributions are received from any living artifts or 
amateurs. The firft exhibition does not look well for the future. It 
has a very inconfpicuous and almoft trivial appearance. The works 
amount to 167, but a great number of them are of fmall fize and 
charaéter. A model of Mr Woolner’s ftatuette of “Love,” a female 
figure, is beautiful, but very old by this time. Mr Munro, with his butt 
of Joan of Arc, and one named Amy, and Mr Shakfpere Wood, with a 
“ Buft of Pafcuccia, a Roman Servant Girl,” may be named next, and 
leave little further to be faid in commendation of the difplay.—A fmall 
fculptural exhibition is alfo annexed to the French Exhibition in Pall- 
Mall. It confifts of 16 bronzes of animals, by the German fculptor, 
Julius Hahnel. Thefe are extraordinarily fine works, deferving of the 
moft attentive ftudy ; and though by no means on a large fcale, may be 
faid to equal, both in perfeétion of detail and in excellence of ftyle, any 
animal-fculpture whatfoever. 

Statues Executed, Commiffions, &c.—The defigns fent in by feven 
feleéted archite¢ts for the national Albert monument and the fuggefted 
Hall of Science and Art, have been on view in Windfor Cafile. The com- 
petitors were Meflrs Charles Barry, Edward Barry, Donaldfon, Hardwick, 
Pennethorne, Scott, and Digby Wyatt. Each one of thefe gentlemen 
fent defigns for the monument, and for the Hall. Some fent feveral 
defigns for the Hall, in different ftyles of architeéture; and fome fent 
fuggeftions for the ftatue, which is to be the principal part of the monu- 
ment. At the laft moment, the purpofe of building a Hall, as well as 
erecting a monument, was given up; and Mr Scott’s defign for the mo- 
numental memorial, alone, having been preferred, he has received the com- 
miffion, His defign is thus defcribed in his own words: “ I have, in the 
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firft place, elevated the monument upon a lofty and wide-fpreading pyra- 
mid of fteps. From the upper platform rifes a podium, or continuous pe- 
deftal, furrounded by fculpture in alto-relievo, reprefenting hiftorical groups 
or feries of the moft eminent artifts of all ages of the world ; the four fides 
being devoted feverally to Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Mufic. 
The figures are about feven feet high, and would be treated fomething 
after the manner of Delaroche’s Hémicycle des Beaux Arts. This 
forms, as it were, the foundation of the monument, and upon it is placed 
the fhrine or tabernacle. This is fupported at each of its angles by 
groups of four pillars of polifhed granite, bearing the four main arches of 
the fhrine. Each fide is terminated by a gable, the tympanum of 
which will contain a large picture in mofaic ; and its mouldings will be 
decorated with carving, or inlaid with mofaic-work, enamel, and 
polifhed gem-like ftones; thus carrying out the charaéteriftics of a 
Shrine. The interfe&ting roofs would be covered. with fcales of metal 
richly enamelled and gilded, and their creftings would be of gilt beaten 
metal in rich leaf-work. The whole is crowned by a lofty fpire of rich 
tabernacle-work in partially gilt and enamelled metal, terminating in a 
crofs, which would reach a height of 150 feet above the furrounding 
ground. Beneath this vaft canopy, and raifed upon a lofty pedeftal, 
would be the ftatue of the Prince. I have chofen the fitting pofture as 
beft conveying the idea of dignity befitting a royal perfonage. Befides 
the fculpture already defcribed as furrounding the podium, there would 
be, on pedeftals projecting from each of its angles, groups illuftrating 
the Induftrial Arts, &c., as Engineering, Manufa¢tures, Agriculture, 
and Commerce. Above thefe, againft the pillars and beneath the feet 
of the gables, would be ftatues which might reprefent the greater fci- 
ences; and in the tabernacle-work of the fpire, figures of Angels and of 
the Chriftian Virtues. The mofaic pictures in the tympana of the 
gables may either reprefent, in an ideal manner, the Patronage of Art 
and Science by Royalty, or might illuftrate important incidents from 
the life of the Prince Confort. Finally, at the angles of the pyramid of 
fteps from which the monument rifes, are four large pedeftals, bearing 
groups allegorically relating to the Four Quarters of the Globe, and 
their produétions, referring indire¢tly to the International Exhibition.” 
The general material propofed is Sicilian marble; the extreme width 
of the bafe, about 70 feet; the plan, four fquare. Armorial bearings 
in mofaic are to appear on the four faces of the pedeftal. On the 23rd 
April the Houfe of Commons voted #50,0co for the monument, in 
addition to the fum heretofore raifed by voluntary fubfcription, and 
which amounts to about £62,300. The fite will be in Hyde Park, 
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near the ground held by the Commiffioners for the Exhibition of 
1851. 

le Glafgow a project was afoot, at the inftance of Mefirs A. and G. 
Thompfon, for ereéting, as an Albert memorial, a building on the model 
of the Temple of Thefeus, with a ftatue of the Prince: but, on the 3rd 
March, the committee determined upon a ftatue only. Another ftatue of 
the Prince is projected for Abingdon. The Manchefter monument is to 
be erected in Bancroft Street—Mr Woolner is commiffioned to fupply 
the fculptures for the Affize Courts in Manchefter, which Mr Water- 
houfe is building. Thefe will comprife, over the external porch, eight 
life-fized ftatues of Britith lawgivers and lawyers, Alfred, Henry II., Ed- 
ward I., Ranulph de Glanville, Gafcoigne, More, Bacon, and Hale. 
Above the gable of the porch, Mofes proclaiming the Law, Io feet high 
(a very energetic figure in the fmall model). Behind Alfred and Edward, 
oval reliefs of their deeds. Over a fcreen gateway to a court-yard which 
feparates the main building from the Judges’ apartments, an alto-relief 
of the Judgment of Solomon 5 feet in diameter. At the angle of the 
apartments, a ftatue of Mercy; over a fecond minor porch, Juftice. The 
interior decorations will include at leaft two ftatues, and large medallion 
portraits of Brougham, Scarlett, and other celebrities of the northern 
circuit. The Meflrs O’Shea will add a large quantity of foliage-carving, 
boldly treated on the outfide of the building, and more elaborately on 
the infide. Mr Woolner has alfo in hand, in one ftage of progrefs or 
another, a ftatue of the Prince Confort, in civilian coftume, for Oxford ; 
a feated Lord Macaulay, in academic gown, for Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; and William III. for the Houfes of Parliament. He has re- 
cently been commiffioned for a bronze ftatue, 8 to g feet in height, 
of Godley, the founder of the Canterbury fettlement, New Zealand, to 
be placed there in the cathedral-fquare of Chriftchurch.—Mr Brodie 
has executed a ftatue of the late Scottifh judge, Lord Cockburn, which 
has been placed by fubfcription in the Parliament Houfe of Edinburgh. 
The coftume is that of the Solicitor-general for Scotland. The likenefs 
is reputed excellent, and the work altogether the beft of its fculptor. 
He has been commiffioned for the ftatue of the Prince Confort for Perth. 
—Mr Durham is engaged upon the fculptural memorial of the late Dr 
Dealtry, Bifhop of Madras, who is reprefented ordaining fome native 
clergymen. Some bas-reliefs will be added.—The ftatue of Sir David 
Baxter, by Mr Steell, for the Baxter Park, Dundee, reprefents him 
holding a plan of the park. The marble ftatue of the late Marquis of 
Dalhoufie, for the Dalhoufie Inftitute in Calcutta, has been completed 
by the fame fculptor. The figure is above life-fize, in civilian coftume 
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with a military cloak.—The granite column for the Wellington Monu- 
ment at Strathfieldfaye will be furmounted by a ftatue of the Duke, by 
Baron Marochetti ; the whole to be completed next year.—It is propofed 
to erect in Canterbury Cathedral a monument to the late Archbifhop 
Sumner, a recumbent figure, at a coft of not lefs than £1000.—Mr 
Lough is engaged upon the ftatue of Sir Humphrey Davy, for the Pen- 
zance monument.—A marble buft of Prof. Faraday, by Mr Noble, has 
been bequeathed to the Royal Inftitution, by the executors of the late Mr 
James Walker. This fculptor has been commiffioned for the bronze eques- 
trian ftatue of the late Earl of Eglintoun, for Ayr. His marble Memorial 
Statue of Lord Lyons, the fubfcription for which amounted to about 
£1115, has been placed in the fouth aifle of St Paul’s, and is reputed 
to be a good likenefs.—Mr E. W. Thornhill’s ftatue of Bithop Hooper, 
ereéted in Gloucefter on the fpot where the Bifhop was burned, was 
unveiled early in February. Heis reprefented preaching, and the figure is 
furmounted by a canopy and a Gothic fpire. The total coft was about 
#£500.—The ftatue of Wedgwood, by Mr E. Davis, was inaugurated at 
Stoke-on-Trent on 24th February. The great potter, 8 feet 6 inches 
high, upon a pedeftal of 7 feet, is reprefented holding a vafe, whofe beau- 
ties he may be fuppofed to be dilating upon.—Mr Calder Marthall is 
engaged upon a ftatue of the 7th Earl of Derby, beheaded as a partizan 
of Charles I., and which is to be placed on the fite of his execution at 
Bolton le Moors. He is alfo doing a coloffal marble ftatue of Sir 
George Grey for the Cape Colony.—Mr Munro has finithed the figure 
of a Naiad, which will be added, in bronze, to his Ingram Monument 
at Bofton, Lincolnfhire—The bronze ftatue, by the late Mr John E. 
Jones, of the late Sir R. A. Fergufon, M.P. for Londonderry, was 
erected there in front of the Corporation-hall towards the middle of 
February, upon a pedeftal 10 feet high. It is confidered a ftrong like- 
nefs.—Mr Earle finifhed, towards the end of February, a feated marble 
ftatue of the Queen, for the People’s Park, Hull. He has alfo been 
doing a marble ftatue of Prince Albert for the front of the Licenfed 
Victuallers’ Afylum, and which will probably be placed by the time this 
account is publifhed. The Prince is reprefented in private drefs, hold- 
ing a fcroll: the height of the figure is 8 feet, of the pedeftal 6—Mr 
Weekes is commiffioned for a coloflal feated ftatue of John Hunter, to 
be placed in the Hunterian Mufeum; Mrs Thornycroft, for the Parlia- 
mentary ftatues of James I. and Charles I.; Mr Marthall Wood, for 
a coloflal ftatue of the Queen, for Montreal. Her Majefty will be re- 
prefented ftanding in the royal robes, with crown and fceptre: figures 
of Juftice, Clemency, Commerce, and Art being placed at the four 
angles of the pedeftal—Mr Foley has in hand a ftatue of Sir Charles 
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Barry for the Houfes of Parliament: the architeét is fhown as holding 
and confidering a fketch of the Victoria Tower. The fame eminent 
fculptor is alfo executing a ftatue of Manochjee Neflerwanjee, a Parfee, 
fubfcribed for by his fellow-citizens of Bombay. The fubfcription for a 
duplicate of Mr Foley’s equeftrian Lord Hardinge has fallen thort of its 
object, and the project is now finally dropped.—Mr E. B. Stephens has 
finifhed for the Egyptian Hall of the Manfion Houfe a ftatue of King 
Alfred, in ordinary Saxon coftume.—Mr Kirk, of Dublin, is engaged 
upon four coloffal ftatues, Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Science, for the 
Campanile of Trinity College, Dublin ; a Juftice for the Court-houfe at 
Belfaft ; coloffal ftatues of the late Marquis of Downfhire for the column 
at Hillsborough, and of Capt. Crozier, the Arétic Commander; and a 
bronze bas-relief of the Siege of Seringapatam for the Wellington Monu- 
ment in the Phoenix Park.—Mr R. L. Boulton has completed the laft 
four life-fized ftatues for the Magdalen Tower, St Mary’s, Taunton ; 
Sts Michael, George, James the Great, and Andrew. Over the fouth 
porch are Chrift and the Two Thieves, with the Virgin and St John, of 
half-life fize; and, within the porch, the Baptift. The total number of 
ftatues on the outfide is 17. Thofe of the interior will be completed by 
the Twelve Apoftles, in niches in the nave, and a life-fized figure near 
the font. There will alfo be ftatuettes in the reredos.—The pulpit for 
Mr Bodley’s Church of St Masy, at Scarborough, has been executed by 
Mefirs Morris, Marfhall, Faulkner, and Co. It is of wood, with co- 
loured decoration, and figures of the Annunciation, and the Evangelifts 
and Latin Fathers—Mr L. C. Wyon has: executed a bronze portrait 
medal in commemoration of the marriage of the Prince and Princefs of 
Wales. 

Sculpture Sale—Mefirs Chriftie, 27 March: Macdowell’s “ Cupid 
drawing an Arrow” (from the International Exhibition), £210 (Dur- 
lacher) ; Gibfon’s “ Hunter and Wounded Fawn,” #420 (Phillips). 

MiscetLangous. Public Inftitutions, &c.—From the beginning of 
the prefent year, the rate of fuperannuation-allowance to members of the 
Royal Academy has been raifed to £200 a year. The Hanging Com- 
mittee for this feafon confifted of Mefirs Cooper, Charles Landfeer, and 
Frith: fome reduétion of the number of portraits which each academi- 
cian can hang is fpoken of as mooted or fettled. A commiffion was 
gazetted on the 13th Jan. to inquire into the prefent pofition of 
the Academy in relation to the Fine Arts, and into the circum- 
ftances and conditions under which it occupies a portion of the National 
Gallery, and to fuggeft fuch meafures as may be required to render the 
Academy more ufeful in promoting art, and in improving and develop- 
ing public tafte. The Commiffioners are Lords Stanhope (chairman), 
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Hardinge, and Elcho, Sir E. Head, and Mefits Stirling, H. D. Seymour, 
and Henry Reeve; they have held feveral fittings, and taken a good 
deal of evidence, already. On the 3rd March, Meflts Weekes, the 
fculptor, and Boxall, the portrait-painter, were elected academicians ; 
and M. Le Jeune, the oil-painter, now chiefly of femi-idealized domes- 
tic groups, was chofen an affociate. To admit that this is a reafonably 
good choice would imply a ferious refle¢tion upon our art of the prefent 
day. In the Royal Scottifh Academy, Mr Robert Herdman has been 
elected a member. In Liverpool, the Academy and the Society, which 
have held rival exhibitions for the laft few years, are now amalgamated, 
under the name of “ Inftitution,”’ and the future exhibitions will be held 
in the prefent Academy rooms. The direéting body will confift partly of 
artifts, and partly of non-profeffional men. The Liverpool Academy, as 
direéted by its own profeffional members, was a body worthy of all confi- 
dence and refpect, notwithftanding the falfe pofition towards the Liverpool 
public in which fidelity to its own maturer views of art involved it. The 
Glafgow Inftitute of Fine Arts has clofed its exhibition for this feafon, 
after it had been open 66 days. The vifitors amounted to 45,327, being 
an increafe of 6228; the number of works fold to 153, an increafe of 
42.—The eftimates for the current year include #6000 for the lions 
in Trafalgar Square; £1300 additional for the mural painting upon 
which Mr Herbert is engaged in Parliament; and other fums for the 
pictures and ftatuary there. The bufinefs of the Fine Arts Commiffion, 
in connexion with this building, is now clofed, and they made a final 
report on March the 11th. - They contemplate the eventual re-painting 
of fome of the decayed frefcoes, and recommend the fervices of Sir 
Charles Eaftlake, as fecretary, to confideration. A committee, which 
was appointed laft year to inquire into the decay of the frefcoes, 
leaves the queftion ftill undetermined ; it is inferred, however, that 
the lime-ground, when painted on, muft have been too dry.—A meet- 
ing for obtaining an improved law of Art-copyright was held at the 
French Gallery, Pall-Mall, on the 28th Jan., and paffed refolutions in 
favour of efficiency and. promptitude of legal proceedings in copyright 
cafes, of uniform international copyright laws, and of extending to 
engravers and their publifhers the fame privileges which photographers 
already enjoy. The committee confifts of Mefirs Coufins, Colnaghi, 
Doo, Frith, Gambart, F. Goodall, Graves, Holman Hunt, T. Land- 
feer, C. G. Lewis, Maclife, Millais, Robinfon, Ryalls, Simmons, and 
Stanfield —Towards the end of March, the council of the Society of 
Arts offered prizes ranging between £3 and #10 for the following 
examples of art-workmanfhip :—Models in terra-cotta, plafter, or wax, 
after Raphael’s Three Graces, or arabefques by Lucas van Leyden; 
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metal repouffé work after the Graces, or a Flemifh Salver, in the South 
Kenfington Mufeum ; hammered work in iron, brafs, or copper, after a 
German arabefque in the fame Mufeum ; ivory-carving after a terra- 
cotta afcribed to Luca della Robbia; metal chafing from Gibfon’s 
Pfyche, or a bronze plaque in the Mufeum; enamel painting on metal, 
copper, or gold, after the Graces or a German arabefque; porcelain 
painting after Raphael’s Boy bearing Doves, or arabefques by Van 
Leyden; inlays in wood, ivory, or metal, after a majolica plate; 
engraving on glafs after arabefques by Van Leyden; and embroidery 
after a German example in Drefden. Thefe prizes are offered with the 
fpecial objeét of improving art-workmanfhip, apart from defign, and will 
be conferred upon the workmen themfelves, not their employers. In 
cafe of extraordinary merit, additional rewards and the Society’s medal 
would be given. The works are to be fent in by the 31ft Auguft. A 
committee of Fine Arts appointed by the Society fixed, at a meeting 
held on the 3rd March, upon frefco, mofaic-work, glafs-painting, and 
pigments, as fubjeéts to which their attention fhall be particularly given. 
On the 7th Feb., the Society refolved to have a buft of the late Prince 
Confort placed in their great room, and to eftablifh an “ Albert Medal,” 
which fhall be awarded by the council, not oftener than once a year, 
“ for diftinguifhed merit in promoting art, manufactures, or commerce.” 
At the Society’s meeting on the 4th of March, a paper was read by Mr 
G. R. Burrell, “On the influence of certain Social Inftitutions on the 
Progrefs of the Fine Arts ;” and at the meeting on April the 15th, Mr 
George Wallis explained and illuftrated his new art of “ Auto-typogra- 
phy.”—The female ftudents of the fchool of art at South Kenfington have 
obtained this year the maximum number of medals and honourable 
mentions affignable to them.—The Corporation of Manchefter intend 
to eftablifh a picture gallery of Manchefter worthies, and a mufeum of 
curiofities, in the building in the Queen’s park. The entrance to the 
mufeum will be free—At a converfazione held by the Fine Arts Club 
at No. 22, Grafton ftreet, Mayfair, on the 20th March, the following 
(among many other) obje¢ts of art were exhibited. By the Honourable 
W. Afhley: a frame of miniatures painted by Ifaac Oliver, of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Nicholas and Lady Throgmorton, the Earl of Cork, 
Lady Arabella Stuart, the Earl of Harrington, and others; a frame of 
enamel portraits by Zincke, &c., of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
the great Duke of Marlborough and his Duchefs, Monk Duke of 
Albemarle, and Charles Edward and his wife; miniatures of Sir 
Chriftopher Wren, Robert Cecil, Mary Queen of Scots (by Hilliard), 
the Prince de Condé, the Countefs of Carlifle (by Cooper), the firft 
Earl of Shaftefbury, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Charles I., and 
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Zieman the artift (by the father of the latter), George III. by 
Cofway), and Marie Antoinette (from Queen Charlotte’s colleétion) ; 
portraits in oil of Ruyfdael and his wife. By Mr T. J. Arnold: a 
feries of Jacobite coins and medals. By Mrs Fane de Salis :A ftatuette 
in ivory of a fawn playing with cymbals, by the Baron H. de Triqueti ; 
and two leaves from an illuminated book giving the Hiftory of the kings 
of Delhi, found in the palace of Delhi, the reft of the book having been 
cut up by the foldiers. By Mr C. V. Bayly: A miniature by Ber- 
nard Lens of William Duke of Gloucefter, the fon of Queen Anne. 
By Mr Woodward: Two leaves of a large choral book, illuminated and 
figned by Giulio Clovio. By Mr A. Z. Palmer: A filver watch with 
pierced and elaborately engraved cafes, traditionally ftated to have 
belonged to Oliver Cromwell: maker, “ Eftancelin, 4 Honfleur.”— 
The Archeological Inftitute intends to hold this year an exhibition of 
works in ivory, proper to the whole of the claffic and medieval periods 
of the art—IJn the Dublin Exhibition Palace and Winter Garden, 
fronting Earlsfort Terrace, to be built by Mr A. G. Jones, of Dublin, 
there will be, on the north fide, a picture-gallery 110 feet long by 22, and 
25 high.—A club for artifts, authors, and favants, is in courfe of 
formation; to be eftablifhed clofe to Piccadilly or Pall-Mall. It will 
number 300 members, at an entrance-fee and annual fubfcription of #5 
each. Extra luxury is to be avoided. 

Decorative Defigns, &c.—The three fpaces upon the ceiling of the 
femi-dome, at the eaft end of St Paul’s, are to be decorated with a 
mofaic of the Transfiguration. Mefirs Watts, Stevens, and Leighton, 
and Baron de Triqueti, were invited to compete. The only one of thefe 
four artifts who made no refponfe was Mr Stevens; Mr Watts fent a 
defign, though he declined to be nominally a competitor. The com- 
miffion has been given to the Baron de Triqueti, whofe defign will be 
executed in his new ftyle of mofaics in marble. The figures will be 
80 feet above the ground. The funds for preliminary fpecimens are in 
hand, but not for the execution of the work itfelf—In the South Ken- 
fington Mufeum is to be feen the mofaic work done by Mefirs Minton 
and Co. from the head of the upper fifherman in the defign of “ Fith- 
ing” produced for the purpofe by Mr Hook. The teflere are large.— 
A defign by Mr Street has been, approved fora monument in Salifbury 
Cathedral to the late Major Jacob. It will be a tomb, with a flab and 
Gothic crofs, enclofed within an arcade, and with mofaics between the 
arches.—The Graphic Society has bought for #800 the remainder of 
Flaxman’s drawings, 381 in number, and has placed them in the Hall of 
Univerfity College: Mr Foley made the felection. They include fubjeéts 
of all claffes, domeftic, facred, epic, monumental, academy ftudies ; with 
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illuftrations to Homer, Dante, Milton, Bunyan, and other writers. They 
are as a rule fimple in conception, and fketchy in ftyle; the fize fmall._— 
Mr Beresford Hope has offered a prize of #25 for the beft defign for 
external ceramic ornamentation to a Public Library and Inftitute, which 
it is propofed to ereét in Staffordfhire in memory of Wedgwood. The 
decifion would be made by the donor, along with Mr Digby Wyatt and 
another. Three other prizes are alfo offered. 

Sales—By Mefirs Chriftie, 19 Jan.: The furplus collection from 
the Indian Court in the International Exhibition. By the fame, 2 
March and fix days following: The Oriental colleétion of Mr William 
Ruffell—porcelain, bronzes, enamels, &c., along with fome old Salopian, 
Majolica, and other wares. The number of lots was 13109, felected 
with great tafte, and comprifing many triumphs of Chinefe and Japan- 
efe art. By the fame, 16 March, and four following days: The 
Oriental Colleétion of the late Lord Canning, which produced 
neatly £12,000. It contained armour and arms; vafes, cups, and 
boxes; rich enamel on metal and Goojerat work ; Cafhmere and other 
fhawls and fabrics; carved furniture; Jubblepore and Pefhawur car- 
pets and rugs; inlaid marble-work from Agra; a fcreen of white mar- 
ble, moft elaborately carved ; Japanefe and Chinefe vafes, cabinets, and 
curiofities. The collection, though a rich one, contained, perhaps, 
fearcely fo many works of beautiful art, properly fpeaking, as that of 
Mr Ruffell. By the fame, 26 and 27 March, the colleétion of works of 
art and virtu, left by the late Countefs Dowager of Afhburnham: A 
falt-cellar in metal gilt, with figures of three boys, ferpents, dolphins, 
and Tritons, attributed to Cellini, £79 16s. (Durlacher) ; the Cats of old 
turquoife celadon porcelain, with candelabra, given by Louis XV. to the 
Maréchale de Mirepoix for prefenting Madame du Barry at Court, 
£367 tos. (Phillips). There were alfo in this fale a rofary which had 
belonged to Savonarola; a magnificent fet of old Japan jars and beakers, 
of extraordinary fize, with old Oriental, Sévres, Drefden, and Vienna 
porcelain, &c. This fale realized £5525.—By Meflrs Sotheby and 
Wilkinfon, 7 to 10 April, the library of the Landgravine of Heffe- 
Homburg, daughter of George III. Some drawings afcribed to Holbein, 
but really of a later date, were in this fale. They fold for £30. Total 
of the fale, £915 125. 6d. 

Obituary—Mr James Tibbitts Willmore, Affociate Engraver of the 
Royal Academy, and a pupil of Charles Heath, died towards the middle 
of March. He was born at Handfworth, Staffordthire, in Sept. 1800. 
Among the principal works by which he will be remembered are the 
many engravings which he produced after Turner, fuch as the Mercury 
and Argus, the Golden Bough, and the Téméraire. 

14 
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PainTinG.—France.—Horace Vernet died on the 17th Jan. at Ver- 
failles. He was born in the Louvre on the 3oth June, 1789, being the 
fon of Antoine C. H. Vernet, a battle-painter; his grandfather was the 
marine painter, Jofeph Vernet. He ftudied under his father and Vincent. 
At the age of twenty-three he obtained the firft medal for hiftorical 
painting; was elected a member of the Inftitute in 1826; held for ten 
years the poft of Direétor of the French Academy in Rome ; and died 
a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. His battle-pieces and Scrip- 
tural fubjeéts (in which he Jed the way in identifying the perfonages and 
{cenes of the Bible, by coftume, feature, and acceflory, with the Eaftern 
nationality of the prefent day) have rendered him famous throughout 
the civilized world. Of a painter fo diftinguifhed, fo univerfally known, 
and fo directly intelligible by all, we need fay no more in this brief 
obituary notice. It is intended to hold in the Palais de )Induftrie, 
Paris, a general exhibition of Vernet’s works, along with fome by his 
father and grandfather; and to place their portraits in the Verfailles 
Mufeum.—A great fale of works of art and virti, belonging to Prince 
Anatole de Demidoff, the paintings chiefly French and Dutch, was held 
in Paris from the 13th to the 16th January. It elicited the greateft 
intereft, with proportionate prices. The following may be {fpecified: 
Ingres, Stratonice, one of his chefs-d’ceuvre, painted in 1840, £3680 
(the Duc d’Aumile) ; Decamps, Samfon beating the Philiftines, 1839, 
£1800 (E. Fould) ; Greuze, La Dame de Charité, £1960; Hippolyte 
Flandrin, Head of a young Woman; Horace Vernet, Socialifm and 
Cholera, a Bathi Bazouk; Pater, Les Loifirs Champétres, £712 (Mar- 
quis of Hertford); Ary Scheffer, Martha and Margaret, Lenore; 
Léopold-Robert, an old Shepherd; David Teniers, The Woman taken 
in Adultery; Rembrandt, a Boy. The water-colours realized prices un- 
precedented in Paris. Delaroche, Charles I. infulted by the Parliament- 
ary foldiers, £156; the Execution of Lady Jane Grey, firft tketch 
(dated 1832) for the picture, £216; the Adieux of Charles I., 1827, 
£160; Murder of the Duke of Guife, 1832, £248 ; Ary Scheffer, Le 
Larmoyeur, £164; Stanfield, A Fithing-boat, £228; Delacroix, a 
Scene in Morocco, 1830; Decamps, three fubjects; Brafcaffat, Dogs 
attacking a Wolf, £404; Géricault, three fubje&ts. In the other por- 
tion of the collection was a fuit of armour chafed by Cellini, and fup- 
pofed to have belonged to Francis I. The catalogue fhowed 34 pictures, 
which produced £13,021; 43 drawings about #5000; and 41 other 
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lots, about £21,900,—total, nearly £40,000.—Another fale of import- 
ance was held in Paris on the 2nd Feb. and following days, the collec- 
tion being that of the late Colonel de la Cambe, of Tours, a particular 
friend and patron of Charlet, whofe life and letters he publithed in 1856. 
Befides the entire feries of Char/et’s lithographs, this colleétion contained, 
Delacroix, unpublifhed etchings and ftudies; the feries from Hamlet ; 
proofs from the Fau(ft, with marginal fketches ; water-colours, Fauft and 
Wagner; Fauft killing Valentine; Margaret in Church; Mounted 
Greeks ; a Lion crouched in his den, &c.; Horace Vernet, Sketches ; 
Decamps, Hunting-fcenes, Oriental fketches, &c.—The fale of the col- 
leétion of M. Meffre, the picture-dealer, who has retired from bufinefs, 
took place on the gth and roth March. It comprifed, David, Belifa- 
rius, the original picture (of which a reduction is in the Louvre), touched 
upon by Favre and Girodet, and retouched and figned by David; 
Nicholas Pouffin, The River, an allegorical figure ; Cuyp, A Night-fcene ; 
Wouvermans, Difcharging a Cargo, £1628.—In the fale of M. Davin’s 
colleétion, on’ 14th March, was a chef-d’ceuvre of Delacroix, the Com- 
bat between the Giaour and the Pacha, 1835 ; Meiffonnier, water-colour 
fketch for the Battle of Solferino, £360; Delaroche, drawings, The 
Defcent from the Crofs (fketch for the decoration of the Madeleine), 
and the Virgin and Child, executed on the toth Oétober, 1856, only a 
few days before his death_—At another Parifian fale about the begin- 
ning of March, the prices were again high; as Decamps, Monkey 
Cooking, £1040; Leys, A Feftival and its companion-picture, £548 
and £760; Gallait, The Fall of the Leaf, £642; and fo on for works 
by Horace Vernet, Rofa Bonheur, Ary Scheffer, and Léopold-Robert.— 
The church of St Mary Magdalen, Alby, has been covered internally 
with mural paintings, and is reported to be now one of the beft decor- 
ated churches in the South of France.—The new Chateau de Ferriéres 
of Baron Rothfchild has internal decorations defigned by M. Eugéne 
Lami, and, in the family dining-room, frefcoes by Rouffeau. 
Italy—The Commiffion of the Pontifical Chalcographic Depart- 
ment has recognized as a genuine Raphael the “ Apollo and Marfyas” 
belonging to Mr Morris Moore, and propofe to have it engraved under 
the care of Signor Paolo Mercurj.—A fourth frefco has lately been dis- 
covered in the ancient church of San Clemente, in Rome, on the fecond 
pier of the central nave. There are three compartments to the paint- 
ing, reprefenting, Ist, the lower half of a figure of St A&gidius, Abbot ; 
and, St Blaife faving a child from choking, defcribed as full of expref- 
fion ; 3rd, a wolf carrying off a pig, which is another incident in the 
legend of St Blaife. This and other frefcoes in the church are of doubt- 
ful dates; fome judges, among whom is Overbeck, afcribing them to 
“ue 
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“the 5th or 6th century, others to the 1oth or 11th. The proportions 
and compofition are good. Cuttings have been commenced towards 
opening up the nave of the church. In the church of San Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura, during a reftoration begun about three months ago, at 
the eaft end below the choir were found two frefco groups, reprefent- 
ing the Virgin and Child, with Sts Lawrence, Sixtus, Cofmas, Damian, 
Agatha, Agnes, and others. Thefe paintings are affigned to the roth 
or 11th century. 

Germany.—It has been rumoured that the King of Pruffia has 
bought for £40,000 a picture of the Death of St Jofeph, lately dis- 
covered, and afcribed by its owner to Raphael. The purchafe muft for 
the prefent be put down as dubious, the price as fcarcely poffible.— 
Heinrich von Hefs, the diftinguifhed German painter, died at Miinich 
on March 2gth, aged 65 years. The frefcoes in the Bafilica of St 
Boniface and the Court-chapel, and the painted windows of the church 
in the Ou, all in that city, are his works. He was born at Diifleldorf, 
of an artiftic family ; and had, fince the acceffion of King Ludwig, been 
Profefflor in the Miinich Academy, and Direttor of the painted-glafs 
manufaétory. He left unfinifhed a picture of the Laft Supper, with the 
Apoftles receiving the bread and wine on their knees.—The Miinich 
Academy is to have, in July, Auguft, and September next, an exhibi- 
tion of paintings, in which only fuch painters, in Germany and other 
countries, as may be invited to contribute will be allowed to exhibit. 
Any furplus will be appropriated to the purchafe of leading contribu- 
tions.—M. Weber’s great collection of Hollar’s engravings has been 
purchafed for the Mufeum at Prague. 

Belgium and Holland.—M. Leys has been working upon the firft of 
the frefcoes with which he is to decorate the Hotel de Ville, Antwerp ; 
the fubjeét being the fo-called “ Joyous Entry” of Charles V. into the 
city, when he fwore to maintain its liberties. M. Gallait has in hand 
two more pictures, continuing his feries from the career of Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn ; they are of a fomewhat fmaller fize than the two 
which excited fo much admiration at the International Exhibition. 
The fubjeéts are, The Oath of Vargas to Alva that he would deftroy all 
heretics, even were his own mother among them; and the Reading of 
the Sentence to Egmont.—The firft of a feries of exhibitions of Art, 
native and foreign, is in courfe of preparation at the Hague. 

Spain.—Towards the middle of January a variation by Velafquez of 
his famous picture, the “ Hilanderes,” or Spinners, in the Mufeum of 
Madrid, was difcovered in that city. 

Ruffia.—Herr A. von Kotzebue is painting a feries of Ruffian his- 
torical pictures for the Emperor of Ruffia. The firft fubject, probably 
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finifhed before now, is the battle of Narva, fought between Peter the 
Great and Charles XII. of Sweden. 

Auftralia—Upwards of £3000 has been fet apart for the windows, 
moftly of the memorial clafs, for the Cathedral of St Andrew, Sydney. 
The eaft window, in memory of Bifhop Broughton, will reprefent inci- 
dents from the Laft Supper to the Entombment; the window next to 
this, the Apoftles and Difciples; two in the north and fouth choir- 
aifles refpeétively, incidents of the Saviour’s birth and childhood, and 
fome from His miniftry and after the refurrection. In the nave, the 
windows of one fide will portray the Parables; of the other, the Mira- 
cles. The Life of St Andrew is referved for thofe of the north tran- 
fept. The clereftory windows remain over for private benefa¢tions. 

ScutpTurE.—France.—The marble Eurydice by Nanteuil has been 
removed from the Palais Royal, Paris, into one. of the public mufeums. 
—Towards the middle of March, the old marble altar-piece of the 
Chapel of the Communion, in the Church of St Jean at Troyes (Aube), 
was difcovered in the vaults there. This work, as well as the high altar 
of the church, is by the eminent fculptor, Girardon.—The French Go- 
vernment is reported to have commiffioned two equeftrian ftatues of 
Napoleon I.,—one for the Place Napoléon in the Louvre, the other for 
Grenoble ; a ftatue of Gafton Phébus for Pau; one of Olivier de Serres 
for the Confervatoire des Arts et Métiers; and a Comedy and Tragedy 
for the Théatre Francais.—The new terminus of the Northern Railway 
in Paris is to be decorated with 23 ftatues by Caveiller, Jouffroy, and 
others, reprefenting Paris, London, Vienna, Cologne, St Peterfburg, 
Amiens, Rouen, and other cities. On the key of the principal arch 
will be a head of Mercury, flanked by medallions of Jupiter and Nep- 
tune. Medallions of Papin and Watt will appear on the fide entrances. 
—On the 5th March M. Bionet-Aubertot purchafed for £796 the 
celebrated ftatue by Clefinger, a Woman bitten by a Serpent, which 
caufed a great fenfation when exhibited in 1847.—Towards the begin- 
ning of the year a great Roman manufa¢tory of terra-cotta images was 
difcovered in France, including an immenfe quantity of its produce, 
fuch as earthenware gods and goddefles, lares and penates, hiftorical 
and other figures, and toys and playthings. 

Italy.—The convent of St Therefa having been added to the Nea- 
politan Mufeum, its cortile, reaching from the mufeum to the church, 
will be covered in with glafs, and ufed as a gallery for ftatues.—Statues 
of Sts Alexander and Agnes, with travertine columns, will be placed 
on the outer fide of the Porta Pia, on the via Nomentana, Rome, 
which is being rebuilt. In digging for the foundations of a houfe to 
be built on the fite of the late church of Santa Maria, near the Forum 
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of Trajan, the workmen turned up a torfo of a Barbarian, of more than 
life-fize, refembling the figures on the arch of Conftantine. From all 
the reliefs on that arch referring to Trajan cafts have been taken for the 
Emperor Napoleon. In the operations. going on upon the Palatine 
hill, in work undertaken for the purpofe of ifolating the Czfarean 
Palace on the north-weft fide, a draped torfo of a Venus Genitrix (as 
fuppofed) was difcovered, well executed. In the direétion of the Grand 
Circus, along with a great number of fragments of coloflal fculpture, 
was a ftatue of a young Bacchus, of remarkable Greek workmanthip, 
and which doubtlefs ufed to belong to a group, as there is an extra 
hand touching the body. In Pompeii, within a houfe (the largeft as 
yet found) uncovered near the Temple of Ifis, were bronzes of a wild 
boar pulled down by dogs, and of a ferpent and other animals: the 
wall bears fome elegant frefeo paintings. A mufeum has been eftab- 
lithed by Cavalier Fiorelli, for the reception of Pompeian relics. One 
of thefe, difcovered late in March near the Porta Orientale, is a large 
lucerna of gold, with two lights, probably once proper to fome temple, 
and faid to be quite unique. The gold being of the fineft quality, and 
the lucerna weighing upwards of three pounds, its value exceeds 10,000 
lire—The Cavour monument in Turin, which will coft £20,000, is 
to comprife a coloffal ftatue of the minifter. Its character in other 
refpects, whether architeétural or not, has not been notified as fettled. 
The ten beft defigns are to be rewarded by prizes of #40 each, to 
which £160 will be added for the one feleéted.—In Naples an aflocia- 
tion has been formed for the purpofe of ereéting a ftatue of Dante. 

Germany.—The equeftrian ftatue of Prince Albert, which is to be 
placed in Coburg, will ftand in the market-place; the neceflary funds 
have been raifed.—A plafter model of an equeftrian ftatue of King 
Frederick William IV. of Pruffia, which is to be fet up in bronze on 
the Rhine bridge in Cologne, has been fhown by Profeffor Blafer, of 
Berlin. This, it is faid, will be the largeft equeftrian ftatue in exift- 
ence. Profeffor Drake is doing, as its pendent, a ftatue of the reign- 
ing king.—The Emperor of Auftria purpofes erecting a ftatue of Maria 
Therefa in the Outer Burgthor, Vienna. The Emprefs will be fhown 
fitting in a carriage drawn by four horfes. 

Belgium.—In the “ reftoration” to which the Hétel de Ville of 
Bruges has been condemned, the charaéter of all the fculpture has, it 
is faid, been changed. 

Afia.—Towards the end of Feb., a large and fplendid farcophagus 
of white marble was difcovered in Tarfus, with numerous bas-reliefs of 
deities in wonderful prefervation. Its date is unafcertained, but has 
been guefled at about 3000 years ago.—Excavations among the ruins of 
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Babylon have been in progrefs, under the direction of the French Con- 
ful at Baghdad. In the Nimroud mound were found four coloflal bas- 
reliefs, fculptured with allegorical figures in high prefervation; alfo 
fome fmaller fculptures of Affyrian life and warfare. Thefe works were 
fhipped to France. 

Aufiralia.—The monument at Melbourne to the explorers Burke 
and Wills is to coft £4000; Mr Summers has obtained the order for 
it, in a competition. His defign reprefents Wills feated, and about to 
note down fome obfervation made by a who is flightly in advance. 
The work is to be executed in bronze. 

America.—The doors for the eaft front of the central building in 
the capitol at Wafhington arrived in the early part of the year: they 
are of bronze exclufively. The principal fubjeéts are from the life of 
Columbus ; along with fixteen ftatuettes of his contemporaries, portraits 
of his hiftorians, and his own buft over the door. In each valve are 
four panels, .and over the tranfom is one femi-circular panel.—Alex- 
ander Galt, a Virginian feulptor, died of fmall-pox in or about March. 
His full-length ftatue of Jefferfon in the Virginian Univerfity has been 
much admired. 

MIsceELLANEOus.—France.—Early in Jan. took place an import- 
ant fale of engravings, catalogued as belonging to M. L. of Marfeilles. 
The prices were very high. Morghen, from Da Vinci, The Laft Supper, 
proof before letters, £58 10s.; Augufte Boucher Defnoyers, the Belle 
Jardiniére, proof before letters, very rare, £33 5s.; from Vandyck, 
Chrift Crowned with Thorns, known as “ Le Chrift au Rofeau,’’ firft 
ftate, £20 5s.; Schelte A. Bolfwert, after Rubens, Herodias receiving 
the head of the Baptift, proof before letters, very rare, £11.—The 
mufeum of the Louvre has lately acquired various antique objects in 
gold from Egypt, both beautifully worked and extremely rare. The 
chief examples are two feals of Ptolemy Epiphanes; with the portrait 
of the King incifed moft fkilfully, probably by the Greek artift who 
executed his coins: alfo two amulets reprefenting a walking fphinx 
whofe tail ends in a ferpent, and two lions back to back. The greater 
part of the Sauvageot collection is to be placed in the Salle Lebrun, of 
the Louvre. From the Campana mufeum, all duplicate objects are to be 
transferred to provincial collections; all the works of the Gallo-Roman 
period, to the new mufeum in the Chateau of St Germain. Seleét bronzes 
will be incorporated with the bronzes of the Louvre; the beft gold orna- 
ments placed in the jewel-room next the Apollo Gallery; and the ‘pic- 
tures in two large rooms on the fide of the colonnade, formerly occupied 
by the Spanifh Mufeum.—A new mufeum of porcelain is eftablithed 
at Sévres, fronting the park of St Cloud. It is divided into three 
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fections—the foreign the French, and the Sévres wares.—The Chronique 
des Arts ftates that the much-debated origin of the Henri Deux ware has 
been difcovered by M. Benjamin Fellon, an amateur at Poitiers. Accord- 
ing to this gentleman, the ware was made at Oiron, Deux Sévres; Fran- 
gois Charpentier, a potter, and one Jean Bernard, being concerned in the 
manufa¢ture.—Steps have been taken in Paris for reftri€ting to three the 
number of works in each method of art (as oil-colour, water-colour, 
{culpture, &c.) which each artift may fend to the biennial exhibitions. 
A number of artifts, fome of them of the firft rank, have memorialized 
againft this change. A counter-memorial has alfo been prefented, 
approving the change, and fuggefting that even one work in each 
method would fuffice, and that the exhibitions fhould be annual. Ha- 
mon, Brion, Rofa Bonheur, and others, join in this memorial. 

Italy.—The value of artiftic exports from Rome in 1862 was—old 
paintings, 9596 fcudi; modern paintings, 19,537 (about £25,000) ; 
ancient fculpture, 532; modern, 188,325. At the International Ex- 
hibition, Roman contributions fold to the value of 44,624 fcudi.—The 
Pope has given 3000 {eudi of his private money, chiefly as a contribu- 
tion towards a great mofaic from a defign by Agricgla, which is to 
adorn the upper part of the facade of St Paul’s, in Rome. 

Germany. — A Univerfal Exhibition of Fine Arts, Induftry, and 
Agricultural Produéts, is to be held in Vienna in 1865, or at furtheft 
in 1866.—On the 7th March the Emperor of Auftria decreed the eftab- 
lithment of a Mufeum of Art and Induftry in Vienna, for which the 
one at South Kenfington is to ferve as a model: the Profeffor of the 
Hiftory of Art in the Univerfity, and the Keeper of the Treafury-and 
Antique Cabinets, will be among the Direétors. The Mufeum will be 
houfed in the Palace, pending the conftruéction of a fuitable building. 
Objeéts will be lent by the managers of the various Imperial inftitutions, 
and by private owners, who come forward readily: there will alfo be 
a photographic ftudio, and a colleétion of plafter cafts. Exchanges 
will be made from time to time.—A treaty for Literary and Artiftic 
Copyright between Pruffia and Belgium was figned on the 29th March. 

Belgium.—A general exhibition of works by living artifts is to be 
held in Bruffels in Auguft and September. 

Turkey and Algeria.—The National Exhibition in Conftantinople 
opened on the 28th Feb., including native induftrial art, fuch as arms 
and embroidery. The number of vifitors, as recorded on 20th March, 
had been 13,000.—Excavations in Algeria have brought to light, at 
Lambefla, many hundred objeéts of art, and, at Conftantina, extenfive 
Roman remains, including mofaics. 


W. M. RosseEtT1. 





WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


Recently publifhed in this country. 


The Fine Arts and Civilization of Ancient Ireland, illufirated with 
chromo and other Lithographs, and feveral Wood-cuts. By HEnry 
O’Neitt, Author of the work on “ The moft interefting of the Sculp- 


tured Croffes of Ancient Ireland.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Dublin: Herbert. 


It is the obje&t of Mr O’Neill in this work to thow that Irith art 
can claim a much higher antiquity than is generally fuppofed; the 
majority of perfons imagining that it dates after the Anglo-Saxon 
period, if indeed it was not firft introduced by the Normans under 
Henry II. Irith art, however, is at leaft thirteen hundred years old. 
It is effentially Chriftian, and in all probability had a Byzantine origin. 
Mr O’Neill points out its principal diftinguifhing features, in manu- 
fcripts, jewelry, and fculptured remains. The beautiful and elaborate 
ornamentation of the Irifh MSS. has frequently been dwelt upon 
by antiquaries, and there is one book efpecially, the “‘ Book of Kells,” 
executed in the 6th century, of which it has been pronounced by a 
competent authority, Mr Weftwood, that it is ‘ unqueftionably the 
moft elaborately-executed manufcript of early art now in exiftence.” 
Mr O’Neill has given fpecimens of fome of the letters ufed in thefe 
illuminated MSS., and has alfo figured the “ Tara Brooch,” and 
feveral croffes, crofiers, &c., concluding with a notice of the “ Round 
Towers” of Ireland. 
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An Inquiry concerning the Invention of Printing: in which the 
Syfiems of Meerman, Heinecken, Santander, and Koning are reviewed ; 
including the Notices of the early ufe of Wood-engraving in Europe, the 
Block-books, &c. By the late W1111am Younc Ort ey, Esa., F.S.A., 
with an Introduétion by J. Pu. Berseav. Illuftrated with 37 Plates 
and numerous Wood-engravings. London: Lilly. 


This book, of which nearly the whole was printed about a quarter of a 
century ago, but never publifhed, is now completed by the fortunate dis- 
covery of the plates and the laft five leaves of the letter-prefs, which had 
long been loft. Mr Ottley’s “ Inquiry concerning the Invention of Print- 
ing” was intended to be a companion volume to his “ Inquiry into the 
Origin and early Hiftory of Engraving,” and is principally valuable and 
curious, as maintaining the claims of the Dutch printers over the Ger- 
mans to the honour of having invented printing. When Mr Ottley wrote, 
the public opinion in this country was all in favour of the Mentz fchool 
and Gutenberg; “ but fince Mr Ottley’s death the caufe of Haarlem 
has gained ftaunch friends even in England, while France feems almoft 
entirely converted to it, as may be feen from the writings of MM. 
Léon de Laborde, Paul Lacroix, Augufte Bernard, and Charles Paeile. 
Therefore the publication of the prefent work is a very fair opportunity 
for Englith Bibliographers to revife the judgment pronounced againft 
Cofter by writers who had but a very imperfect knowledge of the re- 
fearches and difcoveries made by our author.” 


The Life and Typography of William Caxton, England’s firft 
Printer, with evidence of his typographical Connexion with Colard 
Manfion, the Printer at Bruges. Compiled from original Sources. By 
WituiaM Buapes. Vol. II. London: Lilly. 


This fecond volume of Mr Blades’s work on Caxton is far bulkier 
than the firft, and is enriched with as many as 57 lithographic plates, 
containing fac-fimiles of Caxton’s types in fix different forts, of the 
wood-engravings appearing in his works, of the water-marks on the 
paper, and other matters connected with the art of printing as practifed 
by Caxton both abroad and in this country. Thefe lithographic plates 
have been executed with very great {kill by Mr G, J. F. Tupper. The 
letter-prefs in this volume is of a bibliographical and literary charater ; 
all the biographical portion of the work having appeared in the firft 
volume. The work finifhed is by far the moft complete memorial of 
Caxton that has been ever attempted, and reflects the higheft credit 
upon the author for his zeal, patient refearch, and ingenuity. 
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On the general Theory of Proportion in Architeétural Defign, and 
its Exemplification in detail in the Parthenon. With illuftrative En- 
gravings. By W. Wartkxiss Lioyp. Read at the Royal Inftitute of 
Britifh Archite&s. London: Weale. 


The ftudent of claffical archite&ture will find much to intereft him 
in this lecture of Mr Watkifs Lloyd on the Parthenon. 


The Maufoleum at Halicarnaffus refiored in conformity with the 


recently-difcovered Remains. By James Fercusson. London: 
Murray. 


Although the accounts left by ancient writers of the form and con- 
ftruction of the Maufoleum are the moft enigmatical that can be ima- 
gined, Mr Ferguffon has taken confiderable pains to elucidate the general 
features of this wonderful ftruéture. ‘On fome future occafion,” he 
fays, “it may be worth while to go more fully into all the main details of 
this important building, not only becaufe it was the building which the 
ancients, who ought to have been the beft judges, admired moft of all 
their architeCtural treafures, but becaufe it is the one which illuftrates 


beft the principles on which their great buildings were defigned.” 


Legends of the Monaftic Orders as reprefented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Second Series of “ Sacred and Legendary Art.” By Mrs 
Jameson. Third edition. London: Longmans. 


The Holinefs of Beauty, or the Conformation of the Material by the 
Spiritual. Chriftian Idealifm. By W. Cave Tuomas. London, 1863. 


With the general fubject of this work we are not concerned, but 
we are informed that Chapter vi. in it contains the fubfiance of an 
eflay read at a recent artiftic meeting at Antwerp. We note the fa¢t, 


but our object being hiftorical inveftigation, we cannot indulge in any 
difcuffions. 


On Photo-zincography and other Photographic Proceffes employed at 
the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. By Carrain A. De C. 
Scott, R.E. under the direétion of Covtonen Sir Henry James, 
R.E., F.R.S., etc. Second edition. London, 1863. 


The reproduction in fac-fimile of the great Domefday Survey has 
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made the procefs of Photo-zincography familiar to moft perfons. In 
this work it is fo fully and lucidly defcribed, that it can eafily be acquired 
_ by thofe, who are interefted in the produétion of permanent photographic 
copies of one large clafs of fubjeéts,—thofe which are reprefented by 
means of lines. In this edition the approximation made to the produc- 
tions of photo-zincographs with half-tone is defcribed and illuftrated. 
And we cannot doubt that this publication will ftimulate experiment 
and refearch, fo that this great defideratum in photographic printing 
may be fatisfa¢torily attained. 
The fac-fimiles of the drawings of Raphael contained in this number, 
are good examples of photo-zincography applied to that particular 
purpofe. | 


Birket Fofter’s Pi@ures of Englifh Landfcape (Engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel), with Piétures in Words, by Tom Taytor. London. 
Routledge. 


Thefe wood-cuts, which are to be the laft of the long feries of Mr 
Birket Fofter’s works in this ftyle, we regard as his beft. And the {kill 
and care with which his defigns have been rendered by the Brothers 
Dalziel are beyond praife. The book is one of the moft exquifite of its 
kind; and the “ Pictures in Words” are quite worthy of thofe which 
it is our bufinefs efpecially to commend. 


The Water Babies: a Fairy Tale for a Land-laby. By the Rev. 
Cuar.es Kinosiey. With two Illufirations ly J. Nok. Paton, R.S.A. 
London. Macmillan. 

We more than half regret that it is not within our province to 
attempt to do juftice to the learning, humour, truth, and manlinefs of 
this Fairy Tale. Our fhort notice of it muft be confined to Mr Noél 
Paton’s two delicious illuftrations ; which, though no more than outlines, 
have a fweet, dreamy beauty, not quite, perhaps, in keeping with the 
vigour and fun of the ftory ; yet perfectly charming in its own way. 
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WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS 
Recently publifhed in France and Belgium. 


Hiftoire de Art Egyptien @apres les Monuments depuis les Temps 
les plus reculés jufqu’a la Domination Romaine. Par Prisse D’Aven- 
nes. Paris: Bertrand. 


Of this magnificent work the 6th livraifon has juft appeared, com- 
prifing four plates, the fubjeéts of which are as follows: 1. Sarcophagi 
of Menekares and Ai. 2. New Canon of the Proportions of the human 
frame, in ufe from Pfammetichus I. to Caracalla. 3. Ancient Canon 
of the Proportions of the human frame, in ufe from the 5th to the 


26th Dynafty. 4. Topographical plan of part of the Necropolis of 
- Memphis. 


Souvenirs de la Galerie Pourtalés. Tableaux Antiques et Objets 
@ Art, photographiés par Gouritt et Ciz. Paris: Goupil et Cie. 


Of this work the 3rd and 4th livraifons have been recently publithed. 
Each livraifon contains 12 photographs executed in the very beft ftyle of 
photography. One more livraifon, we underftand, will complete the work. 


Mufée Impérial du Louvre. Colleétion Sauvageot, deffinée et gravée 
& Peau-forte par Epouvarp Lizvre. Accompagnée dun texte hifio- 
rique et defcriptif, par A. Sauzay. Paris: Noblet et Baudry. 


Only the firft livraifon of this work, which promifes to be one of 
confiderable importance, has been as yet publifhed: it contains four 
plates. 


Les Emaux de Petitot du Mufée Impérial du Louvre. Portraits de 
Perfonnages Hiftoriques et de Femmes Célébres au Siecle de Louis XIV. 
Paris: Blaifot. 


The 37th and 38th livraifons of this work have juft appeared, con- 
taining portraits of Queen Chriftina and the celebrated Catinat. 

Palais, Chdteaux, Hétels et Maifons de France du quinziéme au 
dix-huitieme Siecle. Par Cuaupgk Sauvaceor, Paris: Morel et Co. 


The 26th and 27th livraifons have appeared, comprifing fix plates. 
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L’ Archite@lure privée au dix-neuvidme Siecle, fous Napoléon III. 
Nouvelles Maifons de Paris et des Environs. Par M. Cesar Daty. 
Paris: Morel et Co. 


Three livraifons (53—55) of this interefting work have recently 
appeared, 


L’ Art Architeural en France, depuis Francois I. jufqu’a Louis 
XIV. Motifs de décoration intérieure et extérieure, deffinés d’apres des 
Modeles exécutés et inédits des principales époques de la Renaiffance ; 
comprenant lambris, plafonds, votites, cheminées, portes, fenetres, efca- 
liers, grilles, fialles, chaires & précher, autels, confeffionaux, tombeaux, 
vafes, candelabres, @&c. Eugene Rovyer. Texte par ALFRED DaRceEL. 
Paris: Noblet et Baudry. 


The title-page of this magnificent work fhows the various nature of 
its contents. The plates are executed in the beft manner, and the 
illuftrative text is from the pen of a tkilful writer. The firft volume of 
this work, publithed in livraifons, is now completed. 


Guide théorique et pratique de ? Amateur de Tableaux. Etudes fur 
les Imitateurs et les Copifies des Maitres de toutes les Ecoles dont les 
(Euvres forment la bafe ordinaire des Galeries. Paris: Gide. Tome 1. 


A work of the greateft utility, both to picture-dealers and collectors, 
fludents of art and curators of public galleries, 


Hifioire de l’Art pendant la Révolution, confidéré principalement 
dans les Efiampes. Ouvrage pofthume de Jutes Renovuvier. Suivi 
@une étude du méme fur J. B. Greuze. Avec une notice biogra- 


phique et une table, par M. ANATOLE DE MonTAIGLON, 2 pts. Paris: 
Renouard. 


M. Renouvier’s reputation as an Archeologift and authority in 
matters pertaining to the Fine Arts will be greatly enhanced by this 
work, although a pofthumous publication. His ftudy upon Greuze 
deferves great attention from art-ftudents. 


L’ Amour et Pfyché d’aprés le Roman d’ Apulée. Suite de vingt 
Planches deffinées et gravées a l’eau-forte par LonENz Fr6t1cn. Paris: 
Hetzel. 

La Journée de Mademoifelle Lili. Vignettes par L. Fréticn. 
Texte par un papa. Paris: Hetzel, 1862. 
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Thefe two works, marvelloufly diverfe in fubjeét and fiyle of execu- 
tion, evince neverthelefs the fame graceful tender genius. The artift 
has hitherto fcarcely been known, but he could not have introduced 
himfelf more favourably to public notice. The etchings which pleafe 
us beft are thofe of Pfyche borne by Zephyr to the beautiful valley ; 
Cupid cautioning Pfyche againft her with to fee her fifters; the in- 
terview with the fifters; the difcovery of her hufband; Venus com- 
plaining to Jupiter; Pfyche going in fearch of the golden wool; 
Pfyche giving the caketo Cerberus; and Love conducting Pfyche to 
the ftars. But all of them are inftinét with claffical fpirit, though the 
expreffion is perfectly modern. And the fanciful ornaments in which 
each fubjeét is framed are peculiarly appropriate and beautiful. 

Mr Frolich will be the laft to complain of our judgment, and there- 
fore we have no kefitation in faying that we prefer the real life of 
Mlle Lili to the claffical fable of Pfyche as illuftrated by his pencil. 
To prefent the common-place fcenes of a little child’s daily fports and 
occupations fo as to exhibit the genuine poetry of them, and to render 
it appreciated by all, from the child to the man, requires a rarer genius 
than is feen, even in fuch illuftrations as thofe of the ftory of Cupid and 
Pfyche before us. We hope that both thefe works will become better 
known in this country, and we anticipate with great pleafure the con- 
tinuation of the fcenes from Mlle Lili’s life, and the illuftrations of 
the charming tale of Hero and Leander, which Mr Frélich has promifed. 

The Illuftrations of the Lord’s Prayer, announced for immediate 
publication, under the patronage of H. R. H. the Princefs of Wales 


(for Mr Frélich is a Dane by birth), may be expeéted to exhibit another 
phafe of his verfatile talent. 


Hifioire des Faiences et Porcelaines de Moufteers, Marfeille, et 
autres Fabriques Meridionales, par M. J. C. Davitirer. Paris: S. 
Caftel, 1863. 


This work will be valuable to colle¢tors of ceramic art, treating 
as it does with tolerable completenefs of a branch which in general 
treatifes cannot receive the amount of attention that it deferves. 


Jonas Suyderhoeff, fon Ceuvre gravé, claffé, et décrit par M. J. 
Wussim, Oonfervateur en chef de la Bibliotheque de l’Univerfité de 
Vienne. Traduit de l’ Allemand, annoté et augmenté par H. Hymans, 
de la Bibliotheque Royale de Bruxelles. Bruxelles, 1862. 


A valuable edition for print colleétors. 
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Le Beffroi, Arts, Héraldique, Archéologie, James Premier. 1** et 
2° livraifons. Bruges. 

Mr W. H. J. Weale, whofe refearches in the Hiftory of Flemith Art 
are fo well known and highly appreciated by fcholars, has commenced 
this work with the objeéts which he thus defcribes. ‘ We propofe to 
inveftigate the laws which govern the arts, and to make known the true 
principles which fhould guide our artifts in the creation and reftoration 
of our monuments. Our pages will ferve alfo for the collection and 
prefervation of our archives, that is to fay, documents containing the 
life and the labours of our architeéts, painters, fculptors, &c., as well as 
the works and the honours of thofe who have deferved well of their 
country or of art.” 

The papers of moft intereft in thefe two livraifons are one on the 
life of a fcarcely-known Flemifh artift of the 16th century, Albert Cor- 
nelis of Bruges, and a defcription of a painting by him in the church of 
St Jacques in that city. The other is the commencement of an Inven- 
tory of Charters and Documents in the Archives of the Corporation 
of Saint Luc and Saint Eloi at Bruges. 


JOHN CHILDS AND SON, PRINTERS. 


